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Frederick Engels 

KARL MARX 1 


Karl Marx, the man who was the first to give socialism, and 
thereby the whole labour movement of our day, a scientific founda- 
tion, was born at Treves in 1818 He studied in Bonn and 
Berlin, at first taking up law, but he soon devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the study of history and philosophy, and in 1842 was 
on the point of becoming lecturer m philosophy when the polit- 
ical movement which had arisen since the death of Frederick 
William III directed the course of his life into a different chan- 
nel. With his collaboration, the leaders of the Rhenish liberal bour- 
geoisie, Camphausen, Hansemann, etc , had founded, in Cologne, 
the Rheimsche Zeitung and m the autumn of 1842, Marx, whose 
criticism of the proceedings of the Rhenish provincial diet had 
excited very gi eat attention, was put at the head of the paper. The 
Rheimsche Zeitung naturally appeared under censorship, but the 
censorship could not cope with it 2 The Rheinische Zeitung almost 
always got through the articles which mattered; the censor was first 
supplied with insignificant fodder for him to strike out, until he 
either gave way of himself or was compelled to give way by the 
threat that then the paper would not appear the next day. Ten 
newspapers with the same courage as the Rheimsche Zeitung and 
whose publishers would have allowed a few hundred extra thalers 
to be expended on type-setting — and the censorship would have 
been made impossible in Germany already in 1843. But the German 
newspaper owners were petty minded, timid philistines and the 

1 This biographical sketch was originally published in the Volkskalender for 
1873, issued in Brunswick.— Ed. 

2 The first censor of the Rheimsche Zeitung was Police Councillor Dolle- 
schalJ, the same man who once struck out an advertisement in the Kolmsche 
Zeitung of the translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy by Philalelhes (later King 
John of Saxony) with the lemark One must not make a comedy of divme 
affairs. [IVofe by F. Engels.] 
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Rheimsche Zeituny carried on l he simple alone 11 wore out 
one censor alter another, finally il came under a double consul- 
ship, alter the Hirst ccnsoiship the Reytcrunysprastdenl' had one* 
more and finally to censor it That also was ol no avail. In I ho 
beginning ol 1843, the government declared that il was impossible 
to keep this ncwspapei in check and suppressed it without more ado. 

Marx, who in the meanwhile had mained the sislei ol' von 
Weslphalen, later minister of the leaehon, icmoved to Paiis, 
and there, m conjunction with A. Ruge, published (he Deutscli 
Franzosische Jahrbucher in which he opened the senes of his 
socialist wnlmgs with a Kutik der Hey else hen Rechlsplulosophie 
[A Criticism o) l he Hegelian Philosophy of Law | Furthei, together 
with F Engels, Die heihge Fanulic Geyen Bruno Banei mid 
Konsorlen [The Holy Family Agauisl Bruno Baitei and Co.|, a 
satirical ciilickun of one of the latest forms assumed by German 
philosophical idealism at that time 

The study of political economy and o! the hisloiv of the 
Gieal Fiench Revolution still allowed Mai\ time enough Ini oc- 
casional attacks on the Piussian government, the latlei i avenged 
itself in file spiing ol 1815 by seeming liom the Guuol ministry 
his expulsion from Fiance— Heir Alexander von Humboldt is .said 
to have acted as lnloi inediury. Maix slulled his domicile lo Brussels 
and he published there in French in 1817 Mi sere de la Philo- 
sophic [The Poverty of Philosophy], a criticism of Proudhon's 
Philosophic de la Misere | Phdosopy of Poverty], and in 1848 
Discours sur le hbre e change ] Discourse on Fue Trade], At the 
same lime he made use of the oppoilunily lo found a German 
workers’ society m Biussels and so commenced piachcal agitation 
The latter became still more important for him when he and Ins po 
lihcal friends in 1847 entered the sec i el Communist League, 
which had already been in existence for a number of years. Tls 
whole structure was now ladically changed; this confederacy 
which previously was more or less conspiratorial, was liansformed 
into a simple organization of communist propaganda, which wa . 
only secret because necessity compelled il to be so, the first 
organization of the German social-democratic pmly The League 
existed wheiever German workers’ unions were to be found, 
in almost all of these unions in England, Belgium, France and 
Switzerland, and in very many of the unions in Germany, the 


1 Regierungsprasident In Prussia, regional represen lalive of the central 
executive — Ed 
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leading membeis belonged to the League and the shaic of the 
League m Lhe incipient German lanour movement w as very consid- 
erabie Moreover, our League was the first which emphasized 
the international charactei oi the whole laboui movement and 
leahzed it m practice, winch had Englishmen, Belgians, Hungar- 
ians, Poles, etc, as members and which oigamzed international 
labour meetings, especially m London 

The transformation of the League look place at two Congiess- 
es held m 1847, the second of which resolved on the elaboration 
and publication of Lhe fundamental principles of the Parly in 
a manifesto to be drawn up by Mars and Engels Thus arose the 
Manifesto of the Communist Pailij , winch appeared in 1848 short- 
ly before the February Revolution and winch na* since been iians- 
lated into almost ah European language^ 

The Deutsche Bsusselei Z titling, m winch Mars pailicipaled 
and which mercilessly exposed the blessings of the police legime 
of the falheiland caused the Pius'sian government to try to effect 
Marxs expulsion once more, but in vain When, however, the 
Februaiy Revolution resulted also m popular uio\ements m 
Brussels, and a radical change in Belgium appeared to he immi- 
nent, lhe Belgian government airested Maix without ceremony 
and depoLltd him In the meanwhile the Ftenca l J i o visional Gov- 
ernment had sent him thiougn Flocon 1 an invitation to leimn to 
Pans, and he accepted this call 

In Pans, he came out especially against the swindle, widespiead 
among the Germans there, ol forming the German workers m Fiance 
into aimed legions in older to carry |he revolution and the republic 
mlo Geimany On the one hand, Germany had to make her rev- 
olution herself, and on the other hand, ever} 1 evolutional y 
foreign legion formed in France was betiayed m advance by the 
Lamartines 2 of the Provisional Government to the government 
which was to be over tin own, as occurred in Belgium and Baden 

After the March Revolution, Marx went to Cologne and found- 
ed there the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung , winch was m existence 
from June 1, 1848 to May 19, 1849 — the only paper which repre- 
sented the standpoint of the proletariat within the democratic move- 
ment of the time, as shown in its unreserved championship of the 
Parisian June insurgents of 1848, which cost the pape 1 ' almost 

1 Ferdinand Flocon (1800-66) Editoi of lhe Pans nesvspapet LaRejorme — Ed 

- Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869) French poet and moderate republican 
politician, was loreign* minister and virtual head of the Provisional Government 
formed m France alter the triumph of the Revolution ot Februaiy 1848 — Ed 
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all its shaiehuldeis In vam the Kreuzzeitung pointed to the 
“Chimborazo impudence” with which the Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung attacked everything sacred, from the king and Rcichsverwe- 
ser [vice-iegent of the realm] down to the gendarme, and that, 
too, in a Prussian garrison town with 8,000 lioops at that tune. In 
vain was the rage of the Rhenish liberal philislmes, who had sud- 
denly become reactionary. In vam was the paper suspended by mar- 
tial law m Cologne for a lengthy period m the autumn of 1848. In 
vain the Reich Ministry of Justice in Frankfort denounced article 
alter article to the Cologne Public Prosecutor m order that judicial 
proceedings should be taken. Under the very eyes of the Military 
Guard the paper vent on being edited and printed, and its distribution 
and reputation increased with the vehemence of its attacks on 
the government and the bourgeoisie. When the Prussian coup 
d'etat took place in November 1848, the Neuc Rheinische Zeitung 
called at the head of each issue upon the people to refuse to pay 
taxes and to meet violence with violence In the spring of 184b, 
both on this account and because of another article, it was pros- 
ecuted before a jury, but on both occasions it was acquitted. 
Finally, when the May risings ol 1849 in Dresden and the Rhine 
province had been suppressed, and the Piussian campaign against 
the Baden-Palatinate rising had been inangmated by the concen- 
tration and mobilization of considerable masses of troops, the gov- 
ernment believed itself strong enough to suppress the Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung by force. The last number — ‘printed in red ink- - 
appeared on May 19. 

Marx again went to Paris, but only a few weeks after the dem- 
onstration of June 13, 1849, he was faced by the French government 
with the choice of either shifting his residence to Rritlany or leaving 
France altogether. He preferred the latter and moved to London, 
where he has lived uninterruptedly ever since. 

An attempt to continue to issue the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in 
the form of a review (in Hamburg, 1850) had to be given up af- 
ter a while in view of the ever-increasing violence of the re- 
action. Immediately after the coup d’itat in France in December 
1851, Marx published: Der 18. Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte 
[The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte], (Boston 1852; 
second edition, Hamburg 1869, shortly before the war). In 1853 
he wrote: Enthiillungen uber den Kolner Kommunistenprozess 
[Revelations About the Cologne Communist Trial] (first printed in 
Basle, later in Boston, and again recently in Leipzig). 

After the condemnation of the members of the Communist 
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League m Cologne, Marx withdrew from political agitation and 
for ten years devoted himself on the one hand to the study of the 
rich treasures offered by the library of the British Museum m the 
sphere of political economy, and on the other hand to writing 
for the New York Tribune , which up to the outbreak of the Amer- 
ican Civil War pubhshed not only contributions signed by him but also 
numerous leading articles on conditions in Europe and Asia from 
his pen. His attacks on Lord Palmerston, based on a detailed 
study of English official documents, were reprinted in London as 
pamphlets. 

As the first fruit of his many years of study of economics, 
there appeared in 1859: Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie 
Erstes Heft [A Contribution to the Critique o ) Political Economy, 
Part I] (Berlin, Duncker). This work contains the first coheient 
exposition of the Marxian theory of value, including the the- 
oiy of money. During the Italian War, Marx (in the German 
newspapei Das Volk, appearing in London) attacked both Bo- 
napartism, which was theii* pretending to be liberal and playing 
the part of liberator of the oppressed nationalities, and also the 
Prussian policy of the time, which under the cover of neutrality 
was seeking to fish in troubled waters. In this connection it was 
also necessary to attack Herr Karl Vogt, who at that time, on the 
commission of Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon), and being in the pay of 
Louis Napoleon, was carrying on agitation for the neutrality, and 
indeed the sympathy, of Germany. When Vogt heaped upon him the 
most abominable, deliberately lying calumnies, Marx answeied with- 
Herr Vogt (London, 1860), in which Vogt and other gentlemen of 
the imperialist isham democratic gang were exposed, and Vogt 
himself on the basis of both external and internal evidence was 
convicted of leceivmg bribes fiom the December empire. The con- 
firmation came just ten years later, in the list of the Bonaparte 
hirelings, found m the Tuilenes m 1870 and published by the Sep- 
tember government, there was the following entry under the letter V 
“Vogt — in August 1859 there were remitted to him — Frs. 40,000 ” 
Finally, in 1867 there appeared m Hamburg Das Kapitak 
Kritik der politischen Oekonomie Erster Band. [Capital, a Critical 
Analysis of Capitalist Production, Volume I], Marx’s chief work, 
which expounds the bases of his economic socialist conceptions and 
the mam features of his criticism of existing society, of the capital- 
ist mode of production and its consequences. The second edition 
of this epoch-making work appeared in 1872, the author is en- 
gaged in the elaboration of the second volume 
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Meanwhile the Inborn movement m vunous counlnes oi Euiope 
had so fai 1 chained strength dial Marx could •cnlerlam ihe idea oi 
realizing a Jong-cherished wish Ihe foundalion oi a Workers’ Asso- 
eiaLion embracing Ihe mosl advanced countries of Euiope and Aniei- 
ica, which would demonstrate bodily, so to speak, Ihe inlemalioual 
character of the socialist movement both to the woikors L lionise Ives 
and to the boui'geois and Hie governments — loi Ihe eneomagenient 
and strenglhening of the prolelaual, for sinking lem inio llie hearts 
of its enemies. A mass meeting m favour of Poland, which was 
just then again being crushed by Russia, held on Sepiembei 28, 
1864, in St Martin’s Hall in London, piovided an occasion for 
bringing forward the matter, wlucli was enthusiastically taken up 
The International Working Men's Association was founded, a 
Piovisional General Council, with its seal in London, was elected 
at the meeting, and Marx was the soul of llus ol all subsequent 
General Councils up to the Hague Congress. He dialled al- 
most every one of the documents issued by the General Council 
of the Jnlernational, from Ihe Inaugural Address. 1864, to the 
Address on the Civil Wai in France , 181 1 To descube Maix’s activ- 
ity in the International is to write the fusion of llus Association, 
which in any ease still lives m the memory of European work ns. 

The fall of the Pans Commune put ihe Intel national in an 
impossible position. It was thrust into the forefront of European 
history at a moment when it had everywhere been deprived of all 
possibility ol successful practical action The events which raised 
it to the position of the seventh Great Powei simullaneoush foi- 
bade it to mobilize its lighting forces and employ them in 
action, on pam of inevitable defeat and the setting back ol Ihe 
laboui movement for decades In addition, Irom various sides el- 
ements were pushing themselves forward that sought |o exploit the 
suddenly enhanced fame of the Association for purposes of person- 
al vanity or personal ambition, without understanding the mil 
position of the Intel national or without icgai d for it A heroic 
decision had to be taken and it was again Maix who took it and 
who carried it through at the Hague Congress. In a solemn reso- 
lution, the International disclaimed all responsibility for the do- 
ings of the Bakunists, 1 who formed the central point of all those 
unreasonable and unsavoury elements Then, in view of the im- 
possibility of also meeting, m the face of the general reaction, 


1 Bakumstb iolloweis of Michael Bakunin (I814-76i, ideologist ot amuchisin 
and inveterate loe of Marxism — Ed 
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the increased demands which were being imposed upon it, and 
of maintaining its complete efficacy other than by a series of 
saci dices which would have drained the labour movement of its 
life-blood — in view of this situation, the International withdrew 
from the stage for the time being by transferring the General 
Council to America The results have proved how con eel was 
this decision — wlucii was at the Lime, and has been since, so often 
censured. On the one hand, it put a stop then and since to all 
attempts to make useless putsches m the name of the Internationa 
al, while on the other hand the continuing close intercourse between 
the socialist workers’ parties of the various countries proved that 
the consciousness of the identity of interests and of the solidarity 
of the proletariat of all countries evoked by the International is able 
to find expression even without the bond of a formal international 
association, which for the moment had become a fetter 

Atter the Hague Congress, Marx at last found peace and lei- 
sure again for resuming his theoretical work, and hit ns to be 
hoped he will be able before long to have the second volume of 
Capital leady for the press. 

Ol the many important discoveries tlnough which Marx has 
mscubed lus name m the annals of science, we can here men- 
tion only two. 

The first is the revolution brought about by him m the whole 
conception of world history The whole previous view of history 
was based on the conception that the ultimate causes of 
all historical changes are to be looked for in the changing ideas 
oi human beings, and that of all historical changes, political 
changes are the most important and are dominant m the whole 
of history But the question was not asked as, to whence the ideas 
come into mens minds and what the driving causes of the polit- 
ical changes are Only upon the newer school of French, and part- 
ly also of English, histonans had the conviction forced itself that, 
since the Middle Ages at least, the driving force m European his- 
tory had been the struggle of the developing bourgeoisie with the 
feudal aristocracy for social and political domination Now Marx 
has proved that the whole of previous history is a history of class 
struggles, that in all the diverse and complicated political strug- 
gles the only thing at issue has been the social and political rule 
of social classes, the maintenance of domination by older classes 
and the conquest of domination by newly arising classes. To what, 
however, do these classes owe their origin and their continued 
existence*? Tliev owe it to the particular material, physically sen- 
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sible conditions in which society at a given period produces and ex* 
changes its means ol' subsistence. The feudal rule of the Middle 
Ages rested on the self-sufficient economy of small peasant commu- 
nities which themselves produced almost all their requirements, in 
which there was almost no exchange and which received fiom the 
arms-bearing nobility protection from without and national or at 
least political cohesion. When the towns arose and with them sepa- 
rate handicraft industry and trade intercourse, at first internal and 
later international, the urban bourgeoisie developed and even dur- 
ing the Middle Ages achieved, in struggle with the nobility, its inclu- 
sion in the feudal order as a privileged estate as well. But with the 
discovery of the extra- European world, from the middle of the 
fifteenth century onwards, this bourgeoisie acquired a far more 
extensive sphere of trade and therewith a new stimulus for its 
industry; in the most important branches handicrafts were sup- 
planted by manufacture, now on a factory scale, and this again 
was supplanted by large-scale industry, which became possible 
owing to the discoveries of the previous century, especially that 
of the steam-engine, and which in its turn reacted on trade 
by driving out the old handicrafl labour in backward countries, and 
creating the present-day new means of communication, steam- 
engines, railways, electric lelegiaphy, in the more developed ones. 
Thus the bourgeoisie came more and more to combine social 
wealth and social power in its hands, while it still for a long 
period remained excluded from political power, which was 
in the hands of the nobility and the monarchy supported by the 
nobility. But at a certain stage — in France after the Great Revolu- 
tion — it also conquered political power, and from then on became 
a ruling class over the proletariat and small peasants. From this 
point of view all the historical phenomena are explicable in the 
simplest possible way — with sufficient knowledge of the particular 
economic condition of society, which it is true is totally lacking 
in our professional historians, and in the same way the concep- 
tions and ideas of each historical period are most simply to be ex- 
plained from the economic conditions of life and from the social 
and political relations of the period, which are in turn determined 
by these economic conditions. History was for the first time placed 
on its real basis; the obvious but previously totally overlooked 
fact that men must first of all eat, drink, have shelter and clothing, 
therefore must work, before they can fight for domination, pursue 
politics, religion, philosophy, etc. — this obvious fact at last came 
into its historical rights. 
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This new conception of history, however, was of supreme signif- 
icance for the socialist outlook. It showed that all previous his- 
tory moved in class antagonisms and class struggles, that there 
have always existed ruling and ruled, exploiting and exploited 
classes, and that the great majority of mankind has always been 
condemned to arduous labour and little enjoyment. Why 
is this? Simply because in all earlier stages of development of 
mankind production was so little developed that the historical de- 
velopment could only proceed m this antagonistic form, that his- 
torical progress as a whole was dependent on the activity of a 
small privileged minority, while the great mass remained con- 
demned to producing by their labour their own meagre means 
of subsistence and also the increasingly rich means of the priv- 
ileged. But the same investigation of history, which in this way 
provides a natural and reasonable explanation of the previous 
class rule, otherwise only explicable from the wickedness of man, 
also leads to the realization that, in consequence of the so 
tremendously increased productive forces of the present time, 
even the last pretext has vanished for a division of mankind into 
rulers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, at least in the most 
advanced countries; that the ruling big bourgeoisie has fulfilled its 
historic mission, that it is no longer capable of the leadership of 
society and has even become a hindrance to the development of 
production, as the trade crises, and especially the last great col- 
lapse and the depressed condition of industry in all countries, 
have proved; that historical leadership has passed to the proletariat, 
a class which, owing to its whole position in society, can only 
free itself by abolishing altogether all class rule, all servitude 
and all exploitation; and that the social productive forces, which 
have outgrown the control of the bourgeoisie, are only waiting for 
the associated proletariat to take possession of them in order to 
bring about a state of things in which every member of society 
will be enabled to participate not only in production but also in 
the distribution and administration of social wealth, and which 
so increases the social productive forces and their yield by planned 
operation of the whole of production that the satisfaction of all 
reasonable needs will be assured for everyone to an ever-increas- 
ing degree. 

The second important discovery of Marx’s is the final eluci- 
dation of the relation between capital and labour, in other words, 
the demonstration how, within present society and under the exist- 
ing capitalist mode of production, the exploitation of the worker 
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by the capitalist lakes place, livei since political eeononn had 
put J oi ward the proposition that lahoiu is the* ^ouree of ail wealth 
and of all value, the question became inevitable- "How is ibis then 
to be leconcilcd with the Jacl that the wage worker does not re- 
ceive the whole sum of value created by Ins labour but haw to 
surrender a part of it to the capitalist 11 ' Both the bourgeois econ- 
omists and the socialists excited themselves lo give a scienliiically 
valid answer to this question, but m vain, until at last Marx came 
forward with the solution. This solution is as follows. The pies- 
enl-day capitalist mode of production piesupposes the existence 
of two social classics: on the one hand that of the capitalists, who 
me in possession of the means ot pioduclion and subsistence, and 
on the oilier hand that of the proletarians, who, being excluded 
from this possession, have only a single commodity for sale, their 
labour power, and who therefore have lo sell this labour power 
of (heirs <m order to obtain possession of means of subsistence. 
The value of a commodity is. however, determined by the socially 
necessary quantity of labour cunbodied in its production, and there- 
fore also in its leproduehon, the value ot the* labour power of an 
average 1 human being during a day, month or year is determined 
thereloie by the quantity, ol luhoui embodied m I he quantity ot 
means ol* subsistence neeossaiy tor the maintenance ol this labour 
power during a day, month or year Let us assume that the means 
of subsistence of a worker tor one dav require six hours of labour 
for thou pioduclion or, what is the same thing, that the labour 
contained in them represents a quantity of labour of six hours; 
then the value of labour power fox one (lav will be expressed in 
a sum of money which also embodies six hours oi labour Let us 
assume further that the capitalist who employs our workei pays 
him this sum m icturn, paws him, therefore, the full value of his 
labour power. If now the worker works six houis of the day tor 
the capitalist, he has completely replaced the latler's oulia\ — six 
hours’ labour for six horns’ labour. But then there would be noth- 
ing in it for the capitalist, and the latter therefore looks at l he 
matter quite differently. He says: “I have bought the labour pow- 
er of this worker not for six hours but for a whole day,’' and 
accordingly he makes the work-ex woik 8, 10, 12, 14 or 

more hours, according to circumstances, so that the product of the 
seventh, eighth and following hours is a product of unpaid labour 
and wanders, to begin with, into the pocket of the capilalist 
Thus the woi-ker m the service of the capitalist not only reproduces 
the value of his labour power, for which he receives pay, hut 
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over and above that lie also produces a surplus value which, 
appropriated m the iiist place by the capitalist, is m 
its fuither course divided according to definite economic laws 
among the whole capitalist class and forms the basic stock from 
which arise ground rent, profit, accumulation of capital, in short, 
all the wealth consumed or accumulated by the non-toiling class- 
es. But this proved that the acquisition of riches by Ihe present- 
day capitalists consists just as much m the appropriation of the 
unpaid labour of others as that of the slave owner or the feu- 
dal lord exploiting serf labour, and that all these forms of exploita- 
tion are only to be distinguished by the difference in manner 
and method by which the unpaid labour is appropriated. This, 
however, also removed the last justification for all the hypocritical 
phrases of ihe possessing classes to the effect that in the present 
social order right and justice, equality of rights and duties and a 
general harmony of interests prevail, and present-day bourgeois 
society no less than its predecessors was exposed as a grandiose in- 
stitution loi the exploitation of the huge majority of ihe people 
by a small, ever-diminishing minority. 

Modern scientific (socialism is based on these two important 
facts In the second volume of Capital these and other haidly 
less important scientific discoveries concerning the capitalist sys- 
tem of socielv Will be fuither developed, and thereby those aspects 
also of political enonomy not touched upon m the first volume 
will undeigo levoluhonization. May it be vouchsafed to Marx to be 
able soon to have it ready for the press 



Frederick Engels 

SPEECH AT THE GRAVESIDE OF KARL MARX 

(DELIVERED AT HIGHGATE CEMETERY, LONDON, MARCH 17, 1883M 

On the 14th of March, at a quarter to three in the afternoon, 
the greatest living thinker ceased to think. He had been left alone 
for scarcely two minutes, and when we came back we found him 
m an aimchair, peacefully gone to sleep — but forever. 

An immeasuiablc loss has been sustained both by the militant 
proletariat of Europe and America, and by historical science, in 
the death of this man. The gap lhat has been left by the departure 
of this mighty spirit will soon enough make itself felt. 

Just as Darwin discovered the law of evolution in organic na- 
ture, so Marx discovered the law of evolution in human history; 
he discovered the simple fact, hitherto concealed by an overgrowth 
of ideology, that mankind must first of all eat and drink, have 
shelter and clothing, before it can pursue politics, science, ait, 
religion, etc.; and that therefore the production of the immediate 
material means of subsistence and consequently the degree of eco- 
nomic development attained by a given people or during a given 
epoch, form the foundation upon which the stale institutions, the 
legal conceptions, the art and even the religious ideas of the people 
concerned have been evolved, and in the light of which these 
things must therefore be explained, instead of vice versa as had 
hitherto been the case. 

But that is not all. Marx also discovered the special law of 
motion governing the present-day capitalist mode of production and 
the bourgeois society that this mode of production has created. The 
discovery of surplus value suddenly threw light on the problem, in 
trying to solve which all previous investigators, both bourgeois 
economists and socialist critics, had been groping in the dark. 

Two such discoveries would be enough for one lifetime. Happy 
the man to whom it is granted to make even one such discovery. 

1 The speech, held in English, was translated by Engels himself (Das 
Begrdbnis von Karl Marx) and published in the Zurich Sosialdemokrat, No. 13, 
March 22, 1883. The present English text as a retranslation from the German, 
Engels’ English notes being consulted — Ed 
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Bait in every single field which Maix investigated— and he inves- 
tigated very many fields, none of them superficially— in every 
field, even m that of mathematics, he made independent discoveries 

Such was the man of science. But this was not even half the man 
Science was lor Maix a historically dynamic, revolutionary force. 
However great the joy with which he welcomed a new discovery in 
some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps it was 
as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite another kind 
of joy when the discovery involved immediate revolutionary changes 
in industry and in historical development in general. For example, 
he followed closely the development of the discoveries made in the 
field of electricity and recently those of Marc Deprez. 1 

For Marx was before a)l else a revolutionist. His real mission 
m life was to contribute in one way or another to the overthrow 
of capitalist society and of the state institutions which it had 
brought into being, to contribute to the liberation of the present- 
day proletariat, which he was the first to make conscious of its 
own position and its needs, of the conditions under which it could 
win its emancipation Fighting was his element And he fought 
with a passion, a tenacity and a success such as few could rival 
His work on the first Rheinische Zeitung (1842), the Paris Voi- 
warts (1844), the Brussels Deutsche Zeitung (1847), the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49), the New York Tribune (1852-61), 
and in addition to these a host of militant pamphlets, Work m 
unions in Paris, Brussels and London, and finally, crowning all, 
the formation of the International Working Men’s Association 2 — 
this was indeed an achievement of which its founder might well 
have been proud even if he had done nothing else. 

And consequently Marx was the best hated and most calum- 
niated man of his time. Governments, both absolutist and repub- 
lican, deported him from their territories The bourgeoisie, whethex 
conservative or extreme democrat, vied with one another in heap- 
ing slanders upon him. All this he brushed aside as though it 
were cobweb, ignoring it, answering only when necessity com- 
pelled him And now he has died — beloved, revered and mourned bv 
millions of revolutionary fellow-workers — from the mines of Si- 
beria to California, in all parts of Europe and America — and I 
make bold to say that though he may have many opponents he 
has hardly one personal enemy. 

His name will endure through the ages, and so also will his world 

1 Marc Deprez (1843-1918). French physicist — Ed. 

2 The First International — Ed, 
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Kail Marx was boin May 5, 1818, m the city of Treves (Rhen- 
ish Prussia). His lather was a lawyer, a Jew, who m 1824 
adopted Proleslanlism. The larnily was well-lo-do, oulluied, but 
not revolulionaiv After graduating from the gymnasium in Treves, 
Marx entered university, lust at llonn and later at Berlin, where 
he studied jurisprudence and, chiefly, history and philosophy lie 
concluded Ins course in 1841, submitting Ins doctoral dissolution 
on the philosophy of Epicurus. In Ins views Maix at that time 
was still a Hegelian idealist In Beilin he belonged to the circle of 
“Left Hegelians” (Biuno Bauer and olheis), who sought to draw 
atheistic and revolutionary conclusions from Hegel’s philosophy 

After graduating from the univeisily, Marx moved to Bonn, 
expecting to become a professoi. But the reactionary policy of the 
government — which in 1832 deprived Ludwig Feuerbach of his 
chair and in 1836 refused to allow him to lelurn to the university, 
and in 1841 forbade the young professor, Biuno Bauer, to lecture 
at Bonn — forced Marx to abandon the idea of pursuing an academ- 
ic career. At that time the views of the Lett Hegelians were 
developing very rapidly m Germany Ludwig Feueibach began to 
criticize theology, particularly so m 1836 and after, and to turn to 
materialism, which in 1841 gained the uppei hand in Ins philosophy 
(Das Wcsen des Christcnlums [The Essence of Christianity]) , in 
1843 his Grundsdtze der Philosophic der Znkunfl [Principles of 
the Philosophy of the Future] appeared. “One must himself have 
experienced the liberating effect” of these books, Engels -subse- 
quently wrote of these works of Feueibach “We [i c , the Lett 
Hegelians, including Marx] all became at once Feuerbachians ” 2 
At that time some Rhenish radical bourgeois who had certain 
points in common with the Left Hegelians founded an opposition 
paper in Cologne, the Rheinische Zeitung — the Ansi number 

l This article was written between July and November 1914, and was 
originally published (abridged) in the seventh (1915) edition of the Grunnt 
Encyclopedia. — Ed. 

* F Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, p 361 of this volume— Ed. 
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appeared on January 1, 1842 Marx and Bruno Bauer were in- 
vited to be the chief conti lbutors In October 1842 Marx became 
chief editor and removed from Bonn to Cologne The revolution- 
ary-democratic trend ol the paper became more and more 
pronounced under Marx’s editorship. The government first 
subjected the paper to double and triple censorship and then, 
on January 1, 1843, decided to suppress it altogether. Marx had 
to resign the editorship about that time, but his resignation 
did not save the paper, which was closed down m March 1843. 
Of the more important articles contributed by Marx to the 
Rheimsche Zeitung , Engels notes, m addition to those indicated 
below (see Bibliography ), 1 an article on the condition of the 
peasant wme-giovreis ot the Moselle Valley. His journalistic 
activities convinced Marx that he was not sufficiently acquainted 
with political economy, and he zealously set out to study it. 

In 1843, in Kreuznach, Marx married Jenny von Westphalen, 
a childhood friend to whom he had been engaged while still a 
student. His wife came fiom a reactionary family of the Prussian 
nobility. Her elder brother was Prussian Minister of the Interior 
at a most reactionary period, 1850-58 In the autumn of 1843 
Marx went to Paris in order, together with Arnold Ruge (Born 1802, 
died 1880; a Left Hegelian; in 1825-30, m prison, alter 1848, a 
political exile, after 1866-70, a Bismarckian) , to publish a radical 
magazine abroad. Only one issue of this magazine, Deutsch-Franr 
zosische Jahrbacher 9 appeared. It was discontinued owing to the 
difficulty of secret distribution in Germany and to disagreements 
with Ruge In his articles in this magazine Marx already appears 
as a revolutionist; he advocates the ‘'merciless criticism of every 
flung existing,” and in particular the ciiticism of arms,” and ap- 
peals to the masses and to the proletariat . 

In September 1844 Frederick Engels came to Paris for a few 
days, and from that time forth became Marx’s closest friend. They 
both took a most active part in the then seething life of the rev- 
olutionary groups m Paris (of particular importance was Prou- 
dhon’s doctrine, which Marx thoroughly demolished in his Poverty 
of Philosophy , 1847) , and, vigorously combating the various doc- 
trines of petty-bourgeois Socialism, worked out the theory and 
tactics of revolutionary proletarian Socialism , or Communism 
(Marxism). See Marx’s works of this period, 1844-48, in the Bibliog- 
raphy. In 1845, on the insistent demand of the Prussian govern- 

1 L e., the Bibliography of Marxism, which Lenin appended to the original 
article, but which, foi lack of space, is omitted in this edition — Ed 
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menl, Marx was banished fiom Pans as a dangerous revolutionist. 
He removed to Brussels. In the spring of 1847 Marx and Engels 
joined a secret propaganda society called the Communist League, 
took a pioininent pail in the Second Congress of the League (Lon- 
don, Novembei 1847), and at its request diew up the famous Com- 
munist Manifesto, which appeared in February 1848. With the 
clarity and brilliance of genius, this woik outlines the new world- 
conception, consistent mateiialism, which also embraces the realm 
of social life, dialectics, the most comprehensive and profound 
doctrine of development, the theory of the class struggle and of 
the historic i evolutionary role of the proletariat — the creator of 
the new, Communist society. 

When the Revolution of February 1848 broke out, Marx was 
banished from Belgium. He returned to Paris, whence, after the 
March Revolution, he wen l to Germany, again to Cologne. There 
the Ncue Rhciiusche Zeitung appeared from June 1, 1848, to 
May 19, 1849; Marx was the cluet editor. The new theory was 
brilliantly corroborated by the comse of the i evolutionary events 
of 1848-49, as it has been since eorrohoialed by all proletarian 
and democratic movements of all countries in the world. The vic- 
torious counter-revolution lirsl instituted court proceedings against 
Marx (he was acquitted on Februaiy 9, 1849) and then banished 
him from Germany (May 16, 1849). Marx first went to Paris, was 
again banished after the demonstration of June 13, 1849, and then 
went to London, where he lived to the day of his death. 

His life as a political exile was a very hard one, as the cor- 
respondence between Marx and Engels (published m 1913) 1 clearly 
reveals Marx and his family suffered dire poverty. Had it not been 
for Engels’ constant and sclf-sacrilicing financial support, Marx 
would not only have been unable to bring his work on Capital to a 
conclusion, but would have inevitably perished from want. More- 
over, the prevailing doctrines and trends of petty-bourgeois Social- 
ism, and of non-proletarian Socialism in general, forced Marx to 
carry on a continuous and merciless fight and sometimes to repel 
the most savage and monstrous personal attacks (Herr Vogt). 
Holding aloof from the circles of political exiles, Marx developed 
his materialist theory in a ,number of historic works (see Bibliog- 
raphy), devoting his efforts chiefly to the study of political econor 
my. Marx revolutionized this science (see below, “The Marxian 
Doctrine”) in his Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(1859) and Capital (Vol I, 1867). 

1 Hereafter referred to as the Briefwechsel ( Correspondence ). — Ed. 
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The period of revival of the democratic movements at the end 
of the ’fifhes and m the 'sixties recalled Marx to practical activity. 
In 1864 (September 28) the international Working Men’s Associa- 
tion — the famous First International — was founded in London. 
Marx was the heart and soul of this organization, he was the 
author of its fust Address and of a host of resolutions, declara- 
tions and manifestoes. By uniting the labour movement of various 
countries, by striving to direct into the channel of joint activity 
the various ioims ol non-pioletanan, pre-Marxian Socialism (Maz- 
zini, Proudhon, Bakunin, liberal trade unionism in England, Las- 
sallean vacillations to the Right in Germany, etc.) , and by combat- 
ing the theories of all these sects and schools, Marx hammered 
out a umform tactic for the proletarian struggle of the working 
class in the various countries After the fall of the Paris Com- 
mune (1871) — of which Marx gave such a profound, clear-cut, bril- 
liant, effective and revolutionary analysis (The Civil War in France, 
1871), and after the International was split by the Bakunists, the 
existence of that organization in Europe became impossible After 
the Hague Congress of the International (1872) Marx had the Gen- 
eral Council of the International transferred to New York. The 
First International had accomplished its historical role, and it made 
way for a period of immeasurably larger growth of the labour 
movement in all the countries of the world, a period, in fact, when 
the movement grew in breadth and when mass Socialist labour 
parlies in individual national states were created. 

His strenuous work in the International and his still more stren- 
uous theoretical occupations completely undermined Marx’s health. 
He continued his work on the reshaping of political economy and 
the completion of Capital, for which he collected a mass of new 
material and studied a number of languages (Russian, for instance) ; 
but ill-health prevented him from finishing Capital. 

On December 2, 1881, his wife died. On March 14, 1883, Marx 
peacefully passed away in his armchair He lies buried with his 
wife and Helene Demuth, their devoted servant, who was almost 
a member of the family, in the Highgate Cemetery. London. 

THE MARXIAN DOCTRINE 

Marxism is the system of the views and teachings of Marx 
Marx was the genius who continued and completed the three main 
ideological currents of the nineteenth century, belonging to the 
three most advanced countries of mankind: classical German phi 

2- 760 
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losophy, classical English political economy, and French Socialism 
together with French revolutionary doctrines in general. The re- 
markable consistency and integrity of Marx’s views, acknowledged 
even by his opponents, views which in their totality constitute mod- 
ern materialism and modern scientific Socialism, as the theory 
and program of the labour movement m all the civilized countries 
of the woild, oblige us to present a brief outline of his World-con- 
ception in general befoie proceeding to the exposition of the princi- 
pal content of Marxism, namely, Marx’s economic doctrine 

PHILOSOPHICAL MATERIALISM 

From 1844-45 on, when his views look shape, Marx was a ma- 
terialist, in particular a follower of Ludwig Feuerbach, whose weak 
sides he even later considered to consist exclusively in the fact that 
his materialism was not consistent and comprehensive enough 
Marx regarded the historic and ‘‘epoch-making” importance of 
Feuerbach to be that he had resolutely broken away from Hegelian 
idealism and had proclaimed materialism, which already “in the 
eighteenth century, especially in France, had been a struggle not 
only against the existing political institutions and against . . . religion 
and theology, but also . . . against all metaphysics” (in the sense 
of “intoxicated speculation” as distinct from “sober philosophy”). 
(The Holy Family , in the Literarischer Nachlass). 

“To Hegel , . wroLe Marx, “the process of thinking, which, undei the name 
of 'the Idea,’ he even transforms into an independent subject, is the demiurges 
[creator] of the real world.... With me, on the contrary, the ideal is 
nothing else than the material world reflected by the human mind, and trans- 
lated into forms of thought.” ( Capital , Vol. I, p, XXX, Author’s Preface to the 
Second Edition.) 

In full conformity with this materialist philosophy of Marx’s, and 
expounding it, Frederick Engels wrote in Anti-Duhring (which 
Marx read in manuscript): 

“The unity of the world does not consist m its being.. . The real unity 
of the world consists in its materiality, and this is proved .. by a long and 
tedious development of philosophy and natural science....” 1 2 “ Motion is the 
mode of existence of matter . Never anywhere has there been matter without 
motion,” “motion without matter,” “nor can there be. . . “If the . question is 
raised: what then are thought and consciousness, and whence they come, it be- 

1 Tien Eugen Diihring , s Revolution in Science (Anti-Duhring), Eng ed 
1934, p. 54.— Ed. 

2 Ibid „ p 71 .— Ed 
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comes appaxent that they axe pioducts oJt the human biaui and that man himself 
is a pioduct of Nature, which has been developed m and along with its environ- 
ment, whence it is self-evident that the product of the human hiain, being m 
llxe last analysis also products of Nature, do not conhadict the rest of Nature bul 
are xn coirespondonce with it ‘"Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the 
thoughts withm his mind were to him not the more or less abstract images 
[Abbilder, reflections; Engels sometimes speaks of “imprints”] of real things 
and processes, but, on the contrary, things and their development were to 
him only the images made real of the ‘Idea’ existing somewhere or other 
already before the world existed.” 1 2 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach — in which he expounds his and Marx’s 
views on Feuerbach’s philosophy, and which he sent to the press 
after re-reading an old manuscript written by Marx and himself 
in 1844-45 on Hegel, Feuerbach and the materialist conception of 
history — Frederick Engels writes. 

“The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of modern philosophy, 
is that concerning the relation of thinking and being, . of spirit to nature .. 
Which is primary, spirit or nature? . . The answers which the philosophers gave 
to this question split them into two great camps Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature and, therefore, m the last msiance, assumed world creation m 
some form or other .. comprised the camp of idealism. The others, who re- 
garded nature as primary, belong to the various schools of materialism.” 3 

Any other use of the concepts of (philosophical) idealism and ma- 
terialism leads only to confusion. Marx decidedly rejected not only 
idealism, always connected in one way or another with religion, 
but also the views, especially widespread in our day, of Hume and 
Kant, agnosticism, criticism, positivism m their various forms, re- 
garding such a philosophy as a “reactionary' 5 concession to ideal- 
ism and at best a “shamefaced way of surreptitiously accepting 
materialism, while denying it before the world.” 4 On this question, 
see, in addition to the above-mentioned works of Engels and JMarx, 
a letter of Marx to Engels dated December 12, 1868, in which 
Marx, referring to an utterance of the well-known naturalist 
Thomas Huxley that was “more materialistic” than usual, and to 
his recognition that “as long as we actually obseive and think, we 
cannot possibly get away from materialism,” at the same time re- 
proaches him for leaving a “loophole” for agnosticism, for Hume- 
ism. IL is especially important to note Marx’s view on the relation 

1 Ibid., pp. 44-45. — Ed* 

2 Ibid., p. 31— Ed. 

8 F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, pp 366 and 367 of ibis volume, — Ed 

4 Ibid., p. 368.— Ed 

Q* 
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between freedom and necessity: ‘ Necessity is blind only in so 
far as it is not understood.’ ” “Freedom is the appreciation of 
necessity” (Engels, Anti-Duliriny) 1 This means (he recognition of 
objective law in natuie and of the dialectical transformation of neces- 
sity into freedom (in the same manner as the lians formation of 
the unknown, but knowable, “thing-in-ilsclf” into the “thing- 
for-us,” of the “essence of things” into “phenomena”) . Marx and 
Engels considered the fundamental limitations of the “old” ma- 
terialism, including the materialism of Feuerbach (and still more 
of the “vulgar” materialism of Buchner, Vogt and Moleschotl), to 
be: (1) that this materialism was “piedommantly mechanical, ' 
failing to take account of the latest developments of chemistry and 
biology (m our day it would be necessary to add: and of (he 
electrical theory of matter) ; (2) that the old materialism was non- 
historical, non-dialectical (metaphysical, in the sense of anti- 
dialectical), and did not adhere consistently and comprehensively 
to the standpoint of development; (3) that it regarded (he “human 
essence” abstractly and not as the “ ensemble ” of (concretely 
defined historical) “social relations,” and therefore only “inter- 
preted” the world, whcieas the point is to "change” it, that is 
to say, it did not understand the importance of “revolutionary 
practical activity.” 

DIALECTICS 

Hegelian dialectics, as the most comprehensive, the most rich 
in content, and the most profound doctrine of development, was 
regarded by Marx and Engels as the greatest achievement of 
classical German philosophy. They considered every other formu- 
lation of the principle of development, of evolution, one-sided and 
poor in content, and distorting and mutilating the real course of 
development (olten proceeding by leaps, catastrophes and rev- 
olutions) in nature and in society. 

“Marx and I were pretty well the only people to rescue conscious dialec- 
tics [from the destruction of idealism, including Hegelianism] and apply it m 
the materialist conception of nature. . . . 8 Nature is the test of dialectics, and it 
must be said for modern natural science that it has furnished extremely rich 
[this was written before the discovery of radium, electrons, the transmutation of 
elements, etc t] and daily increasing materials for this test, and has thus proved 
that in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical u 3 


1 Op. cit, p* 130 — Ed . 

2 Anti-Buhrmg , p. 15 — Ed. 

3 Ibid., p. 29 —Ed, 
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“The great basic thought,” Engels writes, “that the world is not to be 
comprehended as u complex of ready-made things, but as a complex of 
processes, m which the things apparently stable, no less than their mind- 
images m our heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrupted change oi 
coming into being and passing away — this great fundamental thought has, 
especially since the time of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary 
consciousness that in this generality it is now scarcely ever contradicted But to 
acknowledge this fundamental thought in words and to apply it m reality 
m detail to each domain of investigation are two different things ” 1 “For it 
[dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute, sacred It reveals the transitory 
character of everything and m everything, nothing can endure before it except 
the uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascend- 
ency from the lower to the higher And dialectical philosophy itself is nothing 
more than the mere reflection of this process in the thinking brain ” 2 

Thus, according to Marx, dialectics is “the science of the general 
laws of motion — both of the external world and of human 
thought.” 3 i i 

This, the revolutionary, side of Hegel’s philosophy was adopted 
and developed by Marx Dialectical materialism “no longer needs 
any philosophy standing above the other sciences.” 4 JOf former phi- 
losophy there remains “the science of thought and its laws— formal 
logic and dialectics.” 5 And dialectics, as understood by Marx, and 
in conformity with Hegel, includes what is now called the theory 
of knowledge, or epistemology, which, too, must regard its subject 
matter historically, studying and generalizing the origin and de- 
velopment of knowledge, the transition from non-knowledge to 
knowledge 

Nowadays, the idea of development, of evolution, has pene- 
trated the social consciousness almost in its entirety, but bv dif- 
ferent ways, not by way of the Hegelian philosophy. But as for- 
mulated by Marx and Engels on the basis of Hegel, this idea is 
far more compiehensive, far richer in content than the current 
idea of evolution. A development that seemingly, repeats the 
■stages 'already passed, but repeats them otherwise, on a higher 
basis (“negation of negation”), a development, so to speak, in 
spirals, not m a straight line, — a development by leaps, catas- 
trophes, revolutions; — “breaks in continuity”, — the transformation 
of quantity into quality, — the inner impulses to development, im- 


1 Ludwig Feuerbach, pp 364-85 of this ' olume — Ed 

2 Ibid, pp. 359-60 —Ed 

» Ibid , p 384 — Ed 

* Anti-Duhring, p 32 . — Ed 

8 Ibid., p 32 —Ed. 
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parted by the contradiction and. conflict of the various forces and 
tendencies acting on a given body, or within a given phenomenon, 
or within a given society; — the interdependence and the closest, 
indissoluble connection of all sides of every phenomenon (while 
history constantly discloses ever new sides), a connection that 
provides a uniform, la w-go veined, universal process of motion — 
such are some of the features of dialectics as a richer (than the 
ordinary) doctrine of development (See Marx’s letter to Engels 
of January 8, 1868, in which he ridicules Stein’s “wooden trichot- 
omies,” which it would be absurd to confuse with materialist dia- 
lectics ) 

THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 

Having realized the inconsistency, incompleteness, and one- 
sidedness of the old materialism, Marx became convinced of the 
necessity of “bringing the science of society . . . into harmony with 
the materialist foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon.” 1 2 
Since materialism in general explains consciousness as the out- 
come of being, and not conversely, materialism as applied to the 
social Jife of mankind has to explain social consciousness as the 
outcome of social .being. 

‘Technology,” writes Marx (Capital, Vol. !), ‘‘discloses man’s mode of deal- 
ing with naluro, the process of production by which he sustains his life, and 
thereby also lays bare the mode of formation of his social relations, and 
of the mental conceptions that flow from them.”* 

In the preface to his Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, Marx gives an integral formulation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of materialism as extended to human society and its history, 
in the following words: 

“In the social production of their Iite, men enter into definite rela 
turns that are indispensable and independent of their will, these relations ot 
production correspond to a definite stage of development of their material 
forces of production. The sum total of these relations of production consti- 
tutes the economic structure of society— -tire real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which conespond definite forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of pioduction of material life determines the 
social, political and intellectual life process in general. Ft is not the consciousness 


1 Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 378 of this volume - M 

2 Capital, Vol. I, p. 367. 

Marx’s Capital, Vo). I, is quoted in this edition from either the English edi- 
tion published in 1938 by Allen & Unwin Ltd., London or that published in 1939 
ltv the International Publishers New Yorlt — Erl 
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of men that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social be that 
determines their consciousness At a certain stage of their development, the 
material productive forces m society come m conflict with the existing rela- 
tions of production, or — what is but a legal expression loi the same thing — 
with the property relations withm which they have been at work before 
Fiom foims of development of the productive forces these relations turn 
mto their fetters Then begins an epoch of social revolution With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or less 
rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations a distinction should 
always be made between the material transformation of the economic condi- 
tions of production, which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic — -in short, 
ideological forms m which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it 
out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what he thinks of 
himselt, so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own 
consciousness on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production In broad 
outlines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern 
bourgeois modes of production as so many progressive epochs an the economic 
tormation of society” 1 (See Marx’s brief formulation m a letter to Engels dated 
July 7, 1866 “Our theory that the organization of labour is determined by the 
means of production.”) 

Th * discovery of the materialist conception of history, or 
rather, the consistent continuation, extension of materialism to the 
domain of social phenomena, removed two of the chief defects of 
earlier historical theories. In the first place, they at best examined 
only the ideological motives of the historical activity of human beings, 
without investigating what produced these motives, without grasp- 
mg the objective laws governing the development of the system of 
social relations, and without discerning the roots of these relations 
in the degree of development of material production; in the sec- 
ond place it was precisely the activities of the masses of the popu- 
lation that the earlier theories did not cover, whereas historical 
materialism made it possible for the first time to study with the 
accuracy of the natural sciences the social conditions of the life 
of the masses and the changes in these conditions. Pre-Marxian 
“sociology” and historiography at best provided an accumulation 
of raw facts, collected at random, and a depiction of certain sides 
of the .historical process. By examining the ensemble of all the 
opposing tendencies, by reducing them to precisely definable con- 
ditions of life and production of the various classes of societv, hv 

1 Marx, Critique of Pohtieni Economq, pp HOfl-OI of this volume — Ed 
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discarding subjectivism and arbitrariness in the choice of various 
“leading” ideas or m their interpretation, and bv> disclosing that 
all ideas and all the various tendencies, without exception, have 
their roots in the condition of the material forces of production, 
Marxism pointed the way to an all-embracing and comprehensive 
study ol‘ the piocess of the genesis, development, and decline of 
social-economic formations. People make their own history. But 
what determines the motives of people, of the mass of people, 
that is; what gives rise to the clash of conflicting ideas and striv- 
ings, what is the ensemble oi all these clashes of the whole mass 
of human societies, what are the objective conditions /of produc- 
tion of material life that form the basis of all histoncal activity 
of men; what is the law of development of these conditions — to all 
this Marx diew attention and poiuled out the way to a scieulilk* 
study of history as a uniform and law-governed jpiocess m all its 
immense vauety and contradictoriness 


THE GLASS STRUGGLE 

That in any given society the strivings of some of its members 
conflict with the strivings of others, that social life is full of con- 
tradictions, that history discloses a struggle wilhin nations and so- 
cieties as welt as between nations and societies, iand, in addition, 
an alternation of periods of revolution and reaction, peace mid 
war, stagnation and rapid progress or decline — are facts that are 
generally known. Marxism provided the clue which enables us to 
discover the laws governing this seeming labyrinth and chaos, 
namely, the theory of the class struggle. Only a study of (he en- 
semble of strivings of all the members of a given society or group 
of societies can lead to a scientific definition of the result of these 
strivings. And the source of the .conflict of strivings lies in the dif- 
ferences in the position and mode of life of ihc classes into which 
each society is divided 

“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class strug- 
gles,” wrote Marx m the Communist Manifesto (except the history of the 
primitive community— Engels added). 

•‘Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and sort, guild-maslei 
and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppiessed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, earned on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now 
open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitu- 
tion of society at large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes. . 
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"The modem bourgeois society that has sprouted from the turns ot 
teudal society has not done away with class antagonisms It has but estab- 
lished new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms ol struggle in 
place of the old ones, 

U 0ur epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, Lins distinc- 
tive feature It has simplified the class antagonisms Society as a whole is 
moie and more splitting up mto two great hostile camps, into two gieat 
classes directly facing each other — bourgeoisie and proletariat 

Ever since the Great French Revolution, European history has 
very clearly revealed in a number of countries this real under- 
surface of events, the struggle of classes And the Restoration 
penod ini France already produced a number of historians (Thier- 
ry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers) who, generalizing from events, could 
not but recognize that the class struggle was the key to all 
Fiench history And the modern era — the era of the complete 
victory ol the bourgeoisie, lepresentative institutions, wide (if not 
universal) suffrage, a cheap, popular daily pi ess, etc, the era of 
powerful and ever-expanding unions of workers and unions of 
employers, etc. — has revealed even more manifestly (though some- 
times in a very one-sided, “peaceful,” “constitutional” form) that 
the class struggle is the mainspring of events. The following pas- 
sage from Marx’s Communist Manifesto will show us what Marx 
required of social science in respect to an objective analysis of 
the position of each class in modern society in connection with an 
analysis of the conditions of development of each class- 
ed: all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, 
the proletariat alone as a really revolutionary class The other classes decay 
and finally disappear m the lace of modern mdustiy, the proletariat is its 
special and essential product. 

“The lower middle class the small manufactui er, the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, the peasant— all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save fiom 
extinction their existence as fractions of the middle class. They are therefore 
not revolutionary, but conservative Nay more, they are reactionary, for they 
try to roll back the wheel of history If by chance they are revolutionary, 
they are so only m view of their impending transfer into the proletariat, 
they thus defend not their present, but their future interests, they desert their 
own standpoint to place themselves at that ot the proletariat.” 1 2 

In a number of hisloiic works (see Bibliography ), Marx has 
given us brilliant and profound examples of materialist histori- 

1 Marx-Engels, Communist Manifesto , pp 110-11 of this volume — Ed. 

2 Ibid., p 120— Ed. 
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ogiaphy, ol an analysis of the posilion of each individual class, 
and sometimes of va'i-ious groups or strata within a class, showing 
plainly why and how “every class struggle is a political struggle.” 1 
The above-quoted passage is an illustration of what a complex 
network of sotial relations and transitional stages between one 
class and another, from the past to the future, Marx analyses in 
order lo detenniue the resultant of historical development. 

The most piofouud, comprehensive and detailed confirmation 
and application of Marx’s theory is his economic doctrine 

MAUX’S ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 

“11 is the ultimate aim of this work lo lay bare the economic 
law of inoliou of modern society” 2 (that is to say, capitalist, bour- 
geois society), says Marx in the preface to Capital. The investiga- 
tion of the relations of production in a given, historically defined 
socieLy, in tlieir genesis, development, and decline— such is the 
eontcnl of Maix’s economic doctrine. In capilalist society it is the 
production of commodities that dominates, and Marx’s analysis 
therefore begins with an analysis of the commodity. 

VALUE 

A commodity is, in the first place, a thing that satisfies a 
human want; in the second place, it is a thing that can he 
exchanged for another thing The utility of a thing makes it a use- 
value. Exchange-value (or simply, value) presents itself first of all 
as a relation, as the proportion in which a certain number of use- 
values of one sort are exchanged for a certain number of use- 
values of another sort. Daily experience shows us that millions 
upon millions of such exchanges are constantly equating one with 
another every kind of use-value, even the most diverse and in- 
comparable. Now, what is there in common between these various 
things, things constantly equated one with another in a definite 
system of social relations? What is common to them is that they 
are products of labour. In exchanging products people equate to 
one another the most diverse kinds of labour. The production of 
commodities is a system of social relations in which the single 
producers create diverse products (the social division of labour), 
and in winch all these products are equated to one another in ox- 

' lhd~p. 119 —Ed. 
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change. Consequenlly, what is common to all commodities is not 
the concrete labour of a definite branch of production, not labour 
of one particular kind, but abstract human labour — human labour 
m general All the labour power of a given society, as represented 
iu the sum total of values of all commodities, is one and the same 
human labour power; millions and millions of acts of exchange 
prove this. And, consequently, each particular commodity rep- 
lesents only a certain share of the socially necessary labour time 
The magnitude of value is determined by the amount of socially 
necessary labour, or by the labour time that is socially necessary for 
the production of the given commodity, of the given use-value. 

. .Whenever, by an exchange, we equate as values our cl'ffeient products, by 
that veiy act, we also equate, as human labour, the diffeient kinds of labour 
expended upon them. We are not awaie of this, nevertheless we do it 

As one of the earlier economists said, value is a relation between 
two persons: only he ought to have added, a relation screened by 
a material integument. We can understand what value is only when 
we consider it fiom the standpoint of the system of social relations 
of production of one particular historical formation of society, 
relations, moreover, which manifest themselves in the mass pheno- 
menon of exchange, a phenomenon which repeats itself millions 
upon millions of limes. 

“As values, all commodities are only definite masses of congealed labour- 
time .” 1 2 

Having made a detailed analysis of the twofold chaiacler of the 
labour incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on to analyse the 
forms of value and money Marx’s main task here is to study the 
origin of the money form of value, to study the historical process 
of development of exchange, from isolated and casual acts ot ex- 
change (“elementary or accidental form of value,” in which a 
given quantity of one commodity is exchanged for a given quan- 
tity of another) to the universal form of value, m which a number 
of different commodities are exchanged for one and the same 
particular commodity, and to the money form of value, when gold 
becomes this particular commodity, the universal equivalent. Being 
the highest product of the development of exchange and commod- 
ity production, inouev masks and conceals the social character of 
private labour, the social lie between the individual producers 

1 Ibid, Vol i, p 45.- Ed 

• ibid v a.- Fd 
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who arc united by the market. Marx analyses m great detail the 
various functions of money; and ll is essential to note here m 
particular (as generally, in the opening chapters of Capital) , that 
the abstract and seemingly at limes purely deductive mode of ex- 
position in reality reproduces a gigantic collection of factual ma- 
terial on the history of the development of exchange, and com- 
modity production. 

“ If we consider moru-v, its existence implies a definite stage m llic 
exchange of commodities The particular functions of money which it performs, 
either as the mere equivalent ol commodities, or as means of circulation, or 
means of payment, as hoard or as universal money, point, according to the 
extent and lelativc piepondoiauce ol the one function or the other, to very 
different stages m (he process of soual produclion” {Capital, Vol I ) 1 * 


SURPLUS VALUE 

At a crilam stage m I lie development of commodity produc- 
lion money becomes transformed into capital The formula of 
commodity circulation was G — M — C (commodity— -money— com- 
modity), i.e , Ihc sale of one commodity for the purpose of buying 
another. The general formula of capital, on the .contrary, is 
M — C — M (money — commodity— • money), i.e , purchase for the pur- 
pose of selling (at ;a profit). The iuciease over the original value 
of money pul into circulation Marx calls surplus value The fact 
of this “growth” of money in capitalist circulation is well known. 
It is this “growth” which transforms money into capital, as a 
special, historically defined, social relation of production Surplus 
value cannot arise oul of commodity circulation, for Ihe latter 
knows only the exchange of equivalents; it cannot arise out of an 
addition to price, for the mutual losses and gains of buyers and 
sellers would equalize one another, whereas what we have here 
is not an individual phenomenon bul a mass, average, social phe- 
nomenon. In order lo derive surplus value, the owner of money 
"must . . . find ... in the market a commodity whose use-value 
possesses Ihe peculiar property of being a source of value” 8 — a 
commodity whose process of consumption Is at the same time a 
process of creation of value. And such a commodity exists. It is 
human labour power Its consumption is labour, and labour creates 
value The owner of money buys labour power at its value, which. 


1 Ibid, p. 148— Ed. 

s Ibid, p 145— Ed. 
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like the value ol every other commodity, is determined by the 
socially necessary labour time requisite for its production (ie , the 
cost of maintaining the worker and his family). Having bought 
labour power, the owner of money is entitled to use it, that is, 
to set it to work, lor the whole day— twelve horns, let us suppose. 
Yet, in the course of six hours ('“necessary” labour lime) the la- 
bourer produces product sufficient to cover the cost of his own 
maintenance, and in the course of the next six hours (“surplus” 
labour time) , he produces “surplus” product, or surplus value, for 
which the capitalist does not pay. In capital, therefore, from the 
standpoint of the process of production, two parts must be dis- 
tinguished. constant capital, expended on means of production 
(machinery, tools, raw materials, etc ) , the value of which, with- 
out any change, is transferred (all at once or part by part) to 
the finished product, and variable capital, expended on labour 
power The value of this latter capital is not invariable, but grows 
m the labour process, creating surplus value Therefore, to express 
the degree of exploitation of labour power by capital, surplus value 
must be compared not with the whole capital but only with the 
variable capital. Thus m the example given, the rate of surplus 
value, as Marx calls this ratio, will be 6:6, i.e , 100 per cent 

The historical conditions necessary for the genesis of capital 
were, firstly, the accumulation of a certain sum of money in the 
hands of individuals and a relatively high level of development of 
commodity production in general, and, secondly, the existence of 
a labourer who is “free” in a double sense: free from all con- 
straint or restriction on the sale of his labour power, and free 
from the land and all means of production m general, a free and 
unattached labourer, a “proletarian,” who cannot subsist except 
by the sale of his labour power. 

There are two principal methods by which surplus value can 
be increased by lengthening the working day (“absolute surplus 
value”), and by shortening the necessary working day (“relative 
surplus value”). Analysing the first method, Marx gives a most 
impressive picture of the struggle of the working class to shorten 
the working day and. of governmental interference to lengthen 
the working day (from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth 
century) and to shorten the working day (factory legislation of 
the nineteenth century). Since the appearance of Capital, the his- 
tory of the working-class movement in all civilized countries of 




Analysing llie production ot i dative suiplus value, Marx in- 
vestigates the three main historical stages by which capitalism has 
increased the pioduclivity of Inborn: (1) simple co-operation; (2) 
division of labour and manufacture; (3) ranch itteiy and large-scale 
industry. How profoundly Marx has uexe revealed the basic and 
typical features of capitalist development is incidentally shown 
by the fact that investigations of what is known as the “kuslar” 
[home] industry of Russia furnish abundant material illustrating 
the first two of the mentioned stages. And the revolutionizing 
effect of large-scale machine mdusliy, described by Marx in 1807, 
has been revealed in a number of “new” countries (Russia, Japan, 
etc ) m the course of the half-century that has since elapsed. 

To continue. New and important in llie highest degree is 
Marx’s analysis of the accumulation of capital, i.e., the transfor- 
mation of a part of surplus value into capital, ils use, not for satis- 
fying Llie personal needs or whims of the capitalist, but for new 
production. Marx revealed llie mistake of all the earlier, classical 
political economists (from Adam Smith on), who assumed that the 
entire surplus value which is transformed into capital goes to form 
variable capital. la actual fact, it i« divided into means of 
production and variable capital Of tiemondous importance to the 
process of development of capitalism and its transformation into 
Socialism is the more rapid growth of the constant capital share (of 
the total capital) as compared with the variable capital share. 

The accumulation of capital, by accelerating the replacement of 
workers by machinery and creating wealth at one pole and pover- 
ty at the other, also gives rise to whal is called the “reserve army 
of labour," to the “relative surplus” of workers, or “capitalist 
overpopulation,” which assumes the most diverse forms and en- 
ables capital to expand production at an extremely fast rate. This, 
in conjunction with credit facilities and the accumulation of cap- 
ital in the means of production, incidentally furnishes the clue to 
the crises of overproduction that occur periodically in capitalist 
countries — at first at an average of every ten years, and later at 
more lengthy and less definite intervals. From the accumulation 
of capital under capitalism must be distinguished what is known 
as primitive accumulation: the forcible divorcement of the worker 
from the means of production, the driving of the peasants from 
the land, the stealing of the commons, the system of colonies and 
national debts, protective tariffs, and the like. “Primitive accumu- 
lation” creates the “free” proletarian at one pole, and the owner 
of money, the capitalist, at the other. 
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The *’ historical tendency of capitalist accumulation’' is described 
by Marx in the following famous words- 

‘The expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with merci- 
less Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the most infamous, the 
most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. Self-eai ned private propeity 
[of the peasant and handicraftsman], that is based, so to say, on the fusing 
together of the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the conditions 
of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private property, which rests on 
exploitation of the nominally free labour of others. . . That which is now to 
be expropriated is no longer the labourer working for himself, but the cap- 
italist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation is accomplished by the 
action of the immanent laws of capitalistic production itself, by the centraliza- 
tion of capital. One capitalist alway.s kills many. Hand m hand with this 
centralization, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, on 
an ever-extending scale, the co-operative foim of the labour process, the con- 
scious technical application of science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, 
the tiansformalion of the instruments of laboui into instruments of labom 
only usable m common, the economizing of all means of production by their 
use as the means ot production of combined, socialized labour, the entangle- 
ment of all peoples in the net of the world market, and, with this, the 
international chaiacter of the capitalistic regime Along with the constantly 
diminishing number ot the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize 
all advantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass of misery, 
oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows the 
revolt of the working class, a class always increasing m numbers, and disci- 
plined, united, organized by the very mechanism of the piocess of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode 
of production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under it, 
Centralization of the means of production and socialization of labour at last 
reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is buisi asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds. The exproprialois are expropriated.” ( Capital , Vol I) 1 

New and important in the highest degree, further, is the anal- 
ysis Marx gives m the second volume of Capital of the reproduc- 
tion of the aggregate social capital. Here, too, Marx deals not 
with an individual phenomenon hut with a mass phenomenon; not 
with a fractional part of the economy of society but with this 
economy as a whole. Correcting the mistake of the classical econ- 
omists mentioned above, Marx divides the entire social production 
into two big sections: (I) production of means of production, and 
(II) production of articles of consumption, and examines in detail, 
with arithmetical examples, the circulation of the aggregale social 


1 Capital, Vol I, pp 788-89,—- Ed 
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capital — bolh in the case oi‘ reproduction in its lonnei dimensions 
and m the case of accumulation. The third volume oi' Capital 
solves the problem of the formation of the average rale of profit 
on the basis ol the law ol value. The immense advance in eco- 
nomic science made by Marx consists in the fad that he conducts 
his analysis from the standpoint of mass economic phenomena, ol' 
the social economy as a whole, and uol from the standpoint of 
individual cases or of the external, superficial aspects of compe- 
tition, to which vulgar political economy and the modern ‘‘theory 
of marginal utility” are frequently limited. Mar,x first analyses 
the origin of surplus value, and then goes on to consider its divi- 
sion into profit, interest, and ground rent. Profit is the ratio be- 
tween the smplus value and the total capital invested in an under- 
taking. Capital with a “high organic composition” (i.c, with a 
preponderance of constant capital over variable capital exceeding 
the social average) yields a lower than average rale of profit, 
capital with a “low oigamc composition” yields a higher than 
average rale of profit. The compeliliou of capilals and the free- 
dom with which they transfer from one branch of production to 
another reduce the rate of profit lo the average in bolh cases 
The sum total of the values of all the commodities ol' a given 
society coincides with the sum total of pi ices of the commodities; 
but, owing to compeliliou, in individual undertakings and branches 
of production commodities are sold not at llieir values but at Uie 
prices of production (or production prices), which are equal lo the 
expended capital plus the average profit. 

In this way the well-known and indisputable fact of the di- 
vergence between prices and values and of the equalization of prof- 
its is fully explained by Marx on the basis of the law of value; 
for the sum total of values of all commodities coincides with the 
sum total of prices. However, Lhe reduction of (social) value lo 
(individual) prices does not lake place simply and directly, but in 
a very complex way. It is quite natural that in a society ol sep- 
arate producers of commodities, who are united only by the market, 
law can reveal itself only as an average, social, mass law. when 
individual deviations lo one side or the other mutually compensate 
one another. i , 

An increase in the productivity of labour implies a more rapid 
growth of constant capital as compared with variable capital. And 
since surplus value is a function of variable capital alone, it is 
obvious that the rate of profit (the ratio of surplus value to the 
whole capital, and not to its variable pari alone) tends lo fall. 
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Marx makes a detailed analysis of this tendency and of a number 
of circumstances that conceal or counteract it Without pausing 
to give an account of the extremely interesting sections of the third 
volume of Capital devoted to usurer’s capital, commercial capital 
and money capital, we pass to the most important section, the 
theory of ground rent Owing to the fact that the land area is 
limited and, in capitalist countries, is all occupied by individual 
private owners, the price of production of agricultural products is 
determined by the cost of production not on average soil, but on 
the worst soil, not under average conditions, but under the worst 
conditions of delivery of produce to the market. The difference 
between this price and the price of production on better soil (oi 
under better conditions) constitutes differential rent. Analysing this 
in detail, and showing how it arises out of the difference in fertility 
of different plots of land and the difference in the amount of capital 
invested in land, Marx fully exposed (see also Theories of Surplus 
Value , in which the criticism of Rodbertus 1 deseives particular at- 
tention) the error of Ricardo, who considered that differential rent 
is derived only when there is a successive transition from bettei 
land to worse. On the contrary, there may be inverse transitions 
land may pass from one category into others (owing to advances 
in agricultural technique, the growth of towns and so on), and 
the notorious “law of diminishing returns” is a profound error 
which chaiges nature with the defects, limitations and contradic- 
tions of capitalism Further, the equalizations of profit in all 
branches of industry and national economy in general presupposes 
complete freedom of competition and the free flow of capital from 
one branch to another But the private ownership of land creates 
monopoly, which hinders this free flow Owing to this monopoly 
the products of agriculture, which is distinguished by a lowei 
organic composition of capital, and, consequently, by an individ- 
ually higher rate of profit, do not participate in the entirely free 
process of equalization of the rate of profit- the landowner, being 
a monopolist, can keep the price above the average, and this mo- 
nopoly price engenders absolute rent Differential rent cannot be 
done away with under capitalism, but absolute rent can — for 
instance, by the nationalization of the land, by making it the 
property of the state Making the land the property of the state 
would put an end to the monopoly of private landowners, and 
would lead to a more systematic and complete application of free- 


1 See note 2, p 296 of Ibis volume — Ed 
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dom ol‘ competition in the domain of agriculture. And, Iherefoie, 
Marx points out, in the course of history bourgeois radicals have 
again and again advanced this progressive bourgeois demand foi 
the nationalization of the land, which, however, frightens away the 
majority of the bourgeoisie, because it too closely “touches" am 
other monopoly, which is particularly important and “sensitive” 
in our day — the monopoly of ihc means of production in general 
(Marx gives a lemarkably popular, concise, and clear exposition 
of his theory of the average rate of profit on capital and of ab- 
solute ground rent in a letter to Engels, dated August 2, 1862. 
See Briefwechsel, Vol. Ill, pp. 77-81, also the letter of August 9, 
1862, Vol III, pp. 86-87.) 1 For the history of ground rent it is 
also important to note Marx’s analysis showing how labour rent 
(when the peasant creates surplus product by labouring on the 
lord’s land) is transformed into rent in produce or in kind (when 
the peasant creates surplus product on his own laud and cedes it 
to the lord due to “non-economic constraint”), then into money 
rent (which is rent in kind transformed into money, the obrok 2 
of old Russia, due to the development of commodity production), 
and finally into capitalist rent, when the peasant is replaced by the 
agricultural entrepreneur, who cultivates the soil with the help of 
wage labour. In connection with this analysis of the “genesis of 
capitalist ground rent,” note should be made of a number of subtle 
ideas (especially important for backward countries like 1 Russia) 
expressed by Marx on the evolution of capitalism in agriculture. 

“The transformation of rent in kind into money rent is not only necessarily 
accompanied, but even 'anticipated by the formation of a class of propci tyless 
day labourers, who hire themselves out for wages. During the period of their 
rise, when this new class appears but sporadically, Ihc custom necessai il> 
develops among the better situated tributary farmers of exploiting agricultural 
labourers for their own account, just as the wealthier serfs in feudal tunes 
used to employ seifs for their own benefit. In this way they gradually acquire 
the ability to accumulate a certain amount of wealth and to transform them- 
selves even into future capitalists. The old self-employing possessors of the land 
thus give rise among themselves to a nursery for capitalist tenants, whose de- 
velopment is conditioned upon the general development of capitalist production 
outside of the rural districts” (Capital, Vol. III).* “The expropriation and 
eviction of a part of the agricultural population not only set free for indns- 

1 The references are to the German edition, Dietzgen, Stuttgart 1913 (4 vols.) 
See Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence, Marlin Lawrence Ltd , London, pp. 
129-33 and 137-38.— Ed. 

8 Equivalent to quit-rent . — Ed 

* Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 928.— Ed 
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tual capital the labourer, their means ot subsistence, and mateiial foi iaboui, 
it also created the home market.” 1 

The impoverishment and ruin ot the agricultural population lead, 
in their turn, to the formation of a resent army of labour for 
capital. In every capitalist country 

‘‘part of the agricultural population is therefore constantly on the point of 
passing over into an urban or manufacturing proletariat. (Manufacture is 
used here m the sense of all non-agricultural industries ) This source of rela- 
tive surplus population is thus constantly flowing. The agricultural labourei 
is therefore reduced to the minimum of wages, and always stands with one 
fool already in the swamp of pauperism” ( Capital , Vol I). 2 3 

The private ownership of the peasant in the land he tills consti- 
tutes the basis of small-scale production and the condition for its 
prospering and attaining a classical form. But such small-scale 
production is compatible only with a narrow and primitive frame- 
work of production and society Under capitalism the 

“exploitation [of the peasants] differs only m form from the exploitation 
of the industrial proletariat The exploiter is the same capital The individual 
capitalists exploit the individual peasants through mortgages and usury , the 
capitalist class exploits the peasant class through the stale taxes ’ (The Class 
Struggles in France 1848-50) 3 “The small holding of the peasant is now only 
the pretext that allows the capitalist to diaw profits, interest and rent from 
the soil, while leaving 'it to the tiller of the soil himself to see how he can 
extract his wages.” 4 

As a rule the peasant cedes to capitalist society, re, to the capital- 
ist class, even a part of the wages, sinking “to the level of the 
Irish tenant farmer — all under the pretence of being a private 
proprietor ” (The Class Struggles in France 1848-50) 5 
What is 

“one of the causes which keeps the price of cereals lower in countries with a 
predominance of small farmers than in countries with a capitalist mode of 
production”? (Capital, Vol III) 6 

It is that the peasant cedes to society (Le , to the capitalist class) 
part of his surplus product without an equivalent 


1 Capital, Vol. I, pp. 771-72 — Ed 

2 Ibid , pp. 657-58. — Ed 

3 See Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, p 282, Moscow 1936 — Ed 

4 See Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaxre of Louis Bonaparte, in Selected 
Works, ibid , pp. 418-19 — Ed 

5 See Karl Marx, Selected Works, ibid , p 282 — Ed 

« Capital, Vol III, p 937 — Ed 

3 * 
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“This lowei puce [ot cereals and other agricultural pioduce] is also a result 
ot the poverty of the pioduceis and by no means of the productivity of then 
labour” ( Capital , Vol III) 1 

The small-holding system, which is the aoinial ioirn of small- 
scale produclion, deteriorates, collapses, perishes undex capitalism. 

“Small peasants’ property excludes by its vei> nature the development ol 
the social poweis of pioduclion ot laboui , the social fonns ol labom, the 
social concentiation ot capitals, cattle raising on a large scale, and a progres- 
sive application of science 

“Usury and a system ot taxation must impoverish it everywhere The 
expenditure ot capital in the price of the land withdraws this capital from 
cultivation An infinite dissipation ot means of production and an isolation 
of the producers themselves go with U. [Co-operative societies, i e , associations 
of small peasants, while playing an extremely progressive bouigeois role, only 
weaken tins tendency without eliminating it; nor must it he forgotten that 
these co opei alive societies do much foi the well-to-do peasants, and very 
little, almost nothing, foi the mass of pcuu peasants, and then the associations 
themselves become exploiters of wage labour) Also an enoimous waste of 
human energy A piogiessive deterioration of the conditions of production and 
a raising of the price of means of pioduction js a necessary law ot small 
peasants’ pioperty.” 2 

In agriculture, as in industry, capitalism transfoims the process 
of production only at the price of the “martyrdom of the pro- 
ducers.” 

“The dispersion of the rural labourers over larger aieas breaks then powei 
of resistance while concentration inci eases that of the town opeiatives In 
modern agriculture, as m the uiban industries, the increased productiveness 
and quantity of the labour set m motion aie bought at the cost of laying 
waste and consuming by disease labour power itself. Moreover, all pi ogress 
in capitalistic agnculture is a progress in the art, not only of robbing the 
labourer, but of robbing the soil Capitalist production, therefore, develops 
technology, and the combining together of various processes into a social 
whole, only by sapping the ongmal soiuces ol all wealth— the soil and the 
labourer” (Capital, Vol I) 8 


SOCIALISM 

From the foregoing it is evident that Marx deduces the in 
evitability of the transformation of capitalist society into Socialist 
society wholly and exclusively from the economic law of motion 


* Ibid , p 937 —Ed 

* Ibid, pp. 938-39— Ed 

8 Capital, Vol I, pp, 514- V> hd 
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of contemporary society The socialization of labour, which is 
advancing ever more rapidly m thousands of forms, and which 
has manifested itself very strikingly during the half-century that 
has elapsed since the death of Marx in the growth of large-scale 
production, capitalist cartels, syndicates and trusts, as well as in 
the gigantic increase in the dimensions and power of finance cap- 
ital, forms the chief material foundation for the inevitable coming 
of Socialism. The intellectual and moral driving force and the 
physical executant of this transformation is the proletariat, which 
is trained by capitalism itself The struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, which manifests itself in various and, as 
to its content, increasingly richer forms, inevitably becomes a po- 
litical struggle aiming at the conquest of political power by the 
proletariat (“the dictatorship of the proletariat”) . The socialization 
of production is bound to lead to the conversion of the means of 
production into the property of society, to the “expropriation of 
the expropriators.” This conversion will directly result in an im- 
mense increase m productivity of labour, a reduction of working 
hours, and the replacement of the remnants, the ruins of small- 
scale, primitive, disunited production by collective and improved 
labour. Capitalism finally snaps the bond between agriculture and 
industry; but at the same time, in its highest development it pre- 
pares new elements of this bond, of a union between industry 
and agriculture based on the conscious application of science and 
the combination of collective labour, and on a redistribution of 
the human population (putting an end at one and the same time 
to the rural remoteness, isolation and barbarism, and to the un- 
natural concentration of vast masses of people m big cities). A 
new form of family, new conditions in the status of women and 
in the upbringing of the younger generation are being prepared by 
the highest forms of modern capitalism female and child labour 
and the bieak-up of the patriarchal family by capitalism inevitably 
assume the most terrible, disastrous, and repulsive forms in mod- 
ern society Nevertheless * 

“modern industry, by assigning as it does an important part m the process 
of production, outside the domestic sphere, to women, to young persons, and 1 
to children of both sexes, creates a new economical foundation for a higher 
form of the family and of the relations between the sexes It is, of course, 
just as absurd to hold the Teutonic-Chnstian form of the family to be abso- 
lute and final as it would be to apply that character to the ancient Roman, the 
ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms which, moreover, taken together form a 
series in historic development Moreover, it is obvious that fact of 
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collective working gioup being composed ol individuals oi both sexes and all 
ages, must neoessanly, under suitable conditions, become a source of humane 
development, although in its spontaneously developed, brutal, capitalistic form, 
where the labourer exists foi the process of production, and not the process 
of production for the labomer, that fact is a pestifeious source of conuption 
and slavery” (Capital, Vol I). 1 * 

In the factory system is to ,,be found 

“the germ of the education ol the futuic, an education that will> m the 
case of every child over a given age, combine productive laboui with instruc- 
tion and gymnastics, not only as one of the methods of adding to the effi- 
ciency oi production, but as the only method of producing fully developed 
human beings” (ibid.) 8 

Marxian Socialism puts the question of nationality and of the state 
on the same historical footing, not only in the sense of explain- 
ing the past but also in the sense of a fearless forecast of the 
future and of bold practical action for its achievement. Nations 
are an inevitable product, an inevitable form m the bourgeois 
epoch of social development The working class could not grow 
strong, could not become mature and formed without “consti- 
tuting itself within the nation,” without being “national” (“though 
not in the bourgeois sense of the word”) But the development 
of capitalism more and more breaks down national barriers, 
destroys national seclusion, substitutes class antagonisms for 
national antagonisms. It is, theiefore, perfectly true that in the 
developed capitalist countries “the working men have no coun- 
try” and that “united action” of the workers, of the civilized 
countries at least, “is one of the first conditions for the eman- 
cipation of llie proletariat” (Communist Manifesto ). 3 The state, 
which is oiganized violence, inevitably came into being at a def- 
inite stage in the development of society, when society had split 
into irreconcilable classes, and when it could not exist without 
an “authority” ostensibly standing above society and to a certain 
degree separate from society. Aiising out of class contradictions, 
the state becomes 

“the stale of the most powerful class, the class which rules in economics 
and with ils aid becomes also the class which rules m politics, and thus 
acquires new means of holding down and exploiting the oppiessed class. Thus, 
the slate of antiquity was primarily the state of the slave owners for the purpose 

1 Ibid., p 496 — Ed. 

1 Ibid., p. 489 . — Ed 

Communist Manifesto, p 128 of this volume .— Ed 
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of holding down the slaves, as the feudal state was the organ of the nobility 
ior holding down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern represent- 
ative state is a tool for the exploitation of wage labour by capital” (Engels, 
The Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State , a work m which 
the writer expounds his own and Maix’s views) 1 

Even the freest and most progressive form of the bourgeois 
state, the democratic republic, in no way removes this fact, but 
merely changes its form (connection between the government 
and the stock exchange, corruption — direct and indirect — of the 
officialdom and the press, etc.) . Socialism, by leading to the 
abolition of classes, will thereby lead to the abolition of the state 

‘The fust act,” writes Engels in Anti-Duhring , “in which the state reallv 
comes forward as the representative of society as a whole — the taking posses- 
sion of the means of production m the name of society — is at the same time 
its last independent act as a state The interference of the state power m 
social lelalions becomes superfluous m one sphere after another, and then 
ceases of itself The government ol peisons is replaced by the administration 
of things and the direction of the process of production The state is not 
‘abolished,’ it withers away” 2 3 

“The society that will reorganize pioduction on the basis of the free and 
equal association of the producers will put the machinery of state where it 
will then belong into the Museum of Antiquities by the side of the spinning 
wheel and the bronze axe” (Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
el ty and the State ). 8 

Finally, as regards the attitude of Marxian Socialism towards 
the small peasantry, which will continue to exist m the period of 
the expropriation of the expropriators, we must refer to a decla- 
ration made by Engels which expresses Marx’s views. 

“When we are m possession of the state power, we shall not even think 
of forcibly expropriating the small peasants (with or without compensation), 
as we shall have to do m relation to the large landowners Our task as regards 
the small peasants will first of all be to lead their private enterprise and 
private property into co-operative lines, not forcibly, but by example and by 
granting public aid for this purpose And then, of couise, we shall have 
ample means of showing the small peasant advantages which even now 
should become obvious to him” (Engels, “The Peasant Question in France and 
Germany.” Original m the Neue Zeit ). 4 * 


1 Op cit , Moscow 1940, p 141 — Ed 

2 Anti-Duhring, p 315 — Ed, 

3 Op cit , p. 143. — Ed 

4 Neue Zeit . Theoretical magazine of the German Social-Democratic Party, 

published from 1883 to 1923 — Ed, 
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TACTICS OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE OF THE PROLETARIAT 

Having as early as 1844-45 1 examined one of the chief .de- 
fects of the earlier materialism, namely, its inability to under- 
stand the conditions and appreciate the importance of practical- 
revolutionary activity, Marx, along with his theoretical work, all 
his life devoted unrelaxed attention to the tactical problems of 
the class struggle of the proletariat. An immense amount of ma- 
terial bearing on this ds contained in all the works of Marx and 
particularly in the four volumes of his correspondence with En- 
gels published in 1913. This material is still far from having 
been assembled, collated, studied and examined We shall there- 
fore have to confine ourselves here to the most general and 
briefest remarks, emphasizing that Marx justly considered that 
without this side to it materialism was irresolute, one-sided, and 
lifeless. Marx defined the fundamental task of proletarian tactics 
in strict conformity with all the postulates of his materialist- 
dialectical conception. Only an objective consideration of the 
sum total of reciprocal relations of all the classes of a given 
society without exception, and, consequently, a consideration of 
the objective stage of development of that society and of the 
reciprocal relations between it and other societies, can serve as 
a basis for the correct tactics of the advanced class. At the 
same time, all classes and all countries are not regarded static- 
ally, but dynamically, i.e., not in a stale of immobility, hut in 
motion (the laws of which are determined by the economic con- 
ditions of existence of each class) Motion, in its turn, is re- 
garded not only from the standpoint of the past, but also from 
the standpoint of the future, and, at the same time, not in ac- 
cordance with the vulgar conception of the “evolutionists,” who 
see only slow changes, but dialectically: in historical develop- 
ments of such magnitude twenty years are no more than' a day, 
Marx wrote to Engels, “although later there may come days in 
which twenty years are concentrated” ( Briefwechsel , Vol. Ill, 
p. 127). 2 At each stage of development, at each moment, pro- 
letarian tactics must take account of this objectively inevitable 
dialectics of human history, on the one hand utilizing the pe- 
riods of political stagnation or of sluggish, so-called “peaceful,” 


1 Lenin is referring to Marx’s and Engels’ The Holy Family and German 
Ideology and lo Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach — Ed 

2 The references are to the German edition <vf 1913 See p, 84, note 1 of 
this volume. — Ed. 
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development m order to develop the class-consciousness, strength 
and fighting capacity of the advanced class, and, on the other 
hand, conducting all this work of utihzation towards the “final 
aim” of the movement of the advanced class and towards the 
creation in it of the faculty for .practically performing great 
tasks in the great days in which “twenty years are concentrat- 
ed.” Two of Marx's arguments are of special importance dn 
this connection: one of these is contained in The Poverty of 
Philosophy and concerns the economic struggle and economic 
organizations of the proletariat; the other is contained in the 
Communist Manifesto and concerns the political tasks of the 
proletariat. The first argument runs as follows: 

“Large-scale industry concentrates in one place a crowd of people un- 
known to one another Competition divides their interests But the maintenance 
of wages, this common interest which they have against their boss, unites 
them in a common thought of resistance — combination . . . . Combinations, at 
first isolated, constitute themselves into groups .. and m face of always 
united capital, the maintenance of the association becomes more necessary to 
them [ue , the workers] than that of wages In this struggle — a veritable civil 
war — are united and developed all the elements necessary for a coming battle 
Once it has reached this point, association takes on a political character ”* 

Heie we have the program and tactics of the economic struggle 
and of the trade union movement for several decades to come, 
for the whole long period in which the proletariat will muster 
its forces for the “coming .battle ” Side by side with this must 
be placed numerous references by Marx and Engels to the 
example of the British labour movement: how industrial “pros- 
perity” leads to attempts “to buy the workers” (Briefwechsel, 
Vol I, p 136), to divert them from the struggle; how this pros- 
perity generally “demoralizes the workers” (Vol. II, p 218), 
how the British proletariat becomes “bourgeoisified” — “this most 
bourgeois of all nations” (the British) “seems to want in the end to 
have a bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat side by 
side with the bourgeoisie” (Vol II, p 290) ; how its “revolutionary 
energy” “oozes away” (Vol III, p 124), how it will be neces- 
sary to wait a more or less long time “before the .British work- 

ers rid themselves of their apparent bourgeois corruption” (Vol 
III, p 127); how the British labour movement lacks “the mettle 

of the Chartists” 8 (1866; Vol III, p 305) ; how the British work- 


1 Karl Mars, The Poverty of Philosophy , Eng ed , 1935 , p 145 — Ed 
3 See note 1, p 168 of this volume — Ed. 
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ers’ leaders are becoming a type midway between “a radical 
bourgeois and a worker” (in reference to Holyoake, Vol. IV, p 
209); how, owing to British monopoly, and as long as this mo- 
nopoly lasts, “the Briitish working-man will not budge" (Vol. 
IV, p. 433). The tactics of the economic struggle, in connection 
with the general course ( and outcome ) of the labour movement, 
are here considered from a remarkably broad, comprehensive, 
dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary standpoint. 

The Communist Manifesto set forth the fundamental Marxian 
principle on the tactics of the political struggle. 

“The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate aims, foi 
the enforcement of the momentary interests of the walking class, hut m the 
movement of the present, they also represent and take care of the future of 
that movement” 1 

Thai was why in 1848 Marx supported l ho parly of the “agiar- 
lan revolution” in Poland, “llie parly which initialed Ihe Cra- 
cow insurrection m the year 184(5.” In Germany in 1848 and 
1849 Mare supported 'the extreme rcvolulionaiy democracy, and 
subsequently never retracted what he had then said about tac- 
tics. He regarded the German bourgeoisie sis tut element which 
“was inclined from the very beginning 1o betray the people” 
(only an alliance with the peasantry could have brought the 
bourgeoisie the integral fullilment of its aims) “and to compro- 
mise with the crowned representatives of the old society.” Here 
is Mare’s summary of the analysis of the class position of the 
German bourgeoisie in the era of the bourgeois-democratic 1 ev- 
olution — an analysis which, incidentally, is a sample of that 
materialism which examines society in motion, and examines it, 
at the same time, not only from the side of the motion which 
is directed backwards , . 

“lacking faith m itself, lacking faith in the people, grumbling at those 
above, trembling before those below . intimidated by the world storm . . . 
nowhere with energy, everywhere with plagiansm . without initiative . 
an execrable old man, doomed to guide llie first youthful impulses of a 
robust people in his own senile interests . . ( Neue Rheimsche Zeitung, 1848, 
see Literanschcr Nachlais, Vol. Ill, p 212 ) 

About twenty years later, in a leLter to Engels ( Briefwechsel , 
Vol III, p. 224), Marx declared that the cause of the failure 
of the Revolution of 1848 was that the bourgeoisie had preferred 


1 See p 141 of this volume . — Ed 
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peace with slavery to the mere prospect of a fight for free- 
dom. When the revolutionary era of 1848-49 ended, Marx op- 
posed every attempt to play at revolution (the fight he put up 
agamsl Schapper and Willich), and insisted on the ability to 
work in the new phase which in a seemingly “peaceful” way 
was preparing for new revolutions The spirit in which Marx 
wanted the work to be carried on is shown by his estimate of the 
situation in Germany in 1856, the blackest period of reaction: 

“The whole thing an Germany will depend on the possibility to back the 
proletarian revolution by some second edition of the Peasant War” (Brief- 
wechsel, Vol. II, p 108) 

As long as the democratic (bourgeois) revolution in Germany 
was not finished, Marx wholly concentrated attention in the tac- 
tics of the Socialist proletariat on developing the democratic ener- 
gy of the peasantry He held that Lassalle’s attitude was “objec- 
tively . a betrayal of the whole workers’ movement to Prussia” 
(Brief wechsel, Vol. Ill, p 230), because Lassalle, among other things, 
connived at the actions ol the Junkeis and Prussian nationalism 

“In a piedommantly agriculluial country,” wrote Engels in 1865, exchang- 
ing ideas with Marx on the subject of an intended joint statement by them 
m the press, . ‘it is dastaidly iin the name of the industrial proletariat 
to attack the bourgeoisie exclusively, and never to say a word about the 
patriarchal cudgel exploitation of the iural pioletariat by the big feudal 
nobles” (Briefwechsel, Vol III, p 217). 

From 1864 to 1870, when the eia of the completion of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution in Germany, the era of the efforts 
of the exploiting classes of Prussia and Austria to complete this 
revolution in one way or another from above , was coming to 
an end, Marx not only condemned Lassalle, who was coquetting 
with Bismarck, but also corrected Liebknecht, who had inclined 
towards “Austrophilism” and the defence of particularism. Marx 
demanded revolutionary tactics which would combat both Bis- 
marck and the Austrophiles with equal ruthlessness, tactics which 
would not be adapted to the “victor,” the Prussian Junker, but 
which would immediately renew the revolutionary struggle against 
him also on the basis created by the Prussian military victories 
(Briefwechsel, Vol. Ill, pp. 134, 136, 147, 179, 204, 210, 215, 
418, 437, 440-41) In the famous Address of the International 
Working Men’s Association of September 9, 1870, Marx warned 
the French proletariat against an untimely uprising; but when 
the uprising nevertheless took place (1871), Marx enthusiastically 
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hailed the revolutionary initiative of the masses, who were “storm- 
ing heaven’’ (letter of Marx to Kugelmann) .* The defeat of the 
revolutionary action in this situation, as in many others, was, 
from the standpoint of Marxian dialectical materialism, a lesser 
evil in the general course and outcome of the proletarian strug- 
gle than the abandonment of a position already occupied, than 
a surrender without battle. Such a surrender would have demor- 
alized the proletariat and undermined its fighting capacity. Fully 
appreciating the use of legal means of struggle during periods 
when political stagnation prevails and bourgeois legality dominates, 
Marx, in 1877 and 1878, after the passage of the Anti-So- 
cialist Law, 1 2 sharply condemned Most’s “revolutionary phrases”; 
but he no less, if not more sharply, attacked the opportunism 
that had temporarily gained sway in the official Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, which did not at once display resoluteness, firmness, 
revolutionary spirit and a readiness to resort to an illegal sliug- 
gle in response to the Anli-Socialist Law [Briefwechsel, Vol IV, 
pp. 397, 404, 418, 422, 424; sec also letters to Sorge) 


1 K, arl Marx, Letteis to I>t. Kugelmann, Eng ed., 1934, p 123.— Ed. 

_. , Anti-Socialist Law An exceptional law against Socialists introduced by 
Bismarck in 1878, the express purpose of which was to suppress the Social 
Democratic movement in Germany. The law was repealed in 1890.— Erf 
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THREE SOURCES AND THREE COMPONENT PARTS 

OF MARXISM 1 

Throughout the civxhzed world the teachings of Maix evoke 
the utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both 
official and liberal), which regards Marxism as a kind of “per- 
nicious sect.” And no other altitude is to be expected, for there 
can be no “impartial” social science in a society based on class 
struggle In one way or another, all official and liberal science 
defends wage slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless 
war on wage slavery. To expect science to be impartial m a wage- 
slave society is as silly and naive as to expect impartiality from 
m an ufacturers on the question whether workers’ wages should be 
increased by decreasing the profits of capital 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the history 
of social science show with perfect clarity that there is nothing 
resembling “sectarianism” m Marxism, in the sense of its being 
a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which arose away from 
the highroad of development of world civilization On the con- 
trary, the genius of Marx consists precisely in the fact that he 
furnished answers to questions which had already engrossed the 
foremost minds of humanity. His teachings arose as a diredt and 
immediate continuation of the teachings of the greatest represent- 
atives of philosophy, political economy and Socialism 

The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It is 
complete and harmonious, and provides men with an integral 
world conception which is irreconcilable with any form of super- 
stition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. It is the le- 
gitimate successor of the best that was created by humanity in 
the nineteenth century in the shape of German philosophy, Eng- 
lish political economy and French Socialism 

On these three sources of Marxism, which are at the same 
time component parts of it, we shall briefly dwell 

1 Originally published in the magazine Prosveihchennje ( Enlightenment ) 
No 3 March 1913 —Ed 
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I 

The philosophy ol Marxism materialism. Tluoughout the 

modern history of Europe, and especially at the end of the eight- 
eenth century in France, which was the scene of a decisive battle 
against every kind of mediaeval lubbish, against feudalism in 
institutions and ideas, materialism has proved to be the only 
philosophy that is consistent, true to all the teachings of natural 
science and hostile to superstition, cant and so forth. The enemies 
of demociacy therefore tried in every way to “refute,” under- 
mine and defame materialism, and advocated various forms of 
philosophical idealism, which always, in one way or another, 
amounts to an advocacy or support of religion. 

Marx and Engels always defended philosophical materialism 
m the most determined manner and repeatedly explained the pro- 
found erroneousness of every deviation from this basis Their 
views are most clearly and fully expounded' in the woiks of Engels, 
Lndwirj Feuerbach and Anli-Duhnng, which, like the Communist 
Manifesto, are handbooks for every class-conscious worker. 

But Marx did not slop at Ihe materialism of the eighteenth 
century; he advanced philosophy. He enriched it with the ac- 
quisitions of German classical philosophy, especially of the Hegel- 
ian system, which in its turn led to the materialism of Feuer- 
bach. The chief of these acquisitions is dialectics, i.e., the doc- 
trine of development in its fullest and deepest form, free of one- 
sidedness — the doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge, 
which provides us with a reflection of eternally developing mat- 
ter. The latest discoveries of natural science — radium, electrons, 
the transmutation of elements — have remarkably confirmed Marx’s 
dialectical materialism, despite the teachings of the bourgeois phi- 
losophers with their “new” reversions to old and rotten idealism. 

Deepening and developing philosophical materialism, Marx 
completed it, extended its knowledge of nature to the knowledge 
of human society. Marx’s historical materialism was one of the 
greatest achievements of scientific thought. The chaos and ar- 
bitrariness that had previously reigned in the views on history 
and politics gave way to a strikingly integral and harmonious 
scientific theory, which shows how, in consequence of the growth 
of productive forces, out of one system of social life another and 
higher system develops — how capitalism, for instance, grows out 
of feudalism 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature ( i e , developing matter) 
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which exists independently of him, so mans social knowledge 
(i.e., his various views and doctrines — philosophical, religiuos, po- 
litical, and so forth) reflects the economic system of society. Po- 
litical institutions are a superstructure on the economic founda- 
tion. We see, for example, that the vauous political forms of the 
modern European stales serve to fortify the rule of the bouigeoi- 
sie over the proletariat 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical materialism, which 
has provided humanity, and especially the working class, with 
powerful instruments of knowledge 

II 

Having lecognized that the economic system is the foundation 
on which the political superstructure is erected, Marx devoted 
most attention to the study of this economic system. Marx’s prin- 
cipal work, Capital, is devoted to a study of the economic system 
of modern, i e , capitahst, society 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in England, 
the most developed of the capitalist countries. Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, by their investigations of the economic system, 
laid the foundations of the labour theory of value Marx con- 
tinued their work He rigidly proved and consistently developed 
this theory He showed that the value of every commodity is deter- 
mined by the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent 
on its production 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation of things (the 
exchange of one commodity for another), Marx revealed a rela- 
tion of men. The exchange of commodities expresses the tie by 
which individual producers are bound through the market. Money 
signifies that this tie is becoming closer and closer, inseparably 
binding the entire economic life of the individual producers into 
one whole Capital signifies a further development of this tie: 
man’s labour power becomes a commodity. The wage worker sells 
his labour power to the owner of the land, factories and instru- 
ments of labour The worker uses one part of the labour day to 
cover the expense of maintaining himself and his family (wages), 
while the other part of the day, the workei toils without remu- 
neration, creating surplus value for the capitalist, the source of 
profit, the source of the wealth of the capitalist class 

The doctrine of surplus value is the corner-stone ol Marx’s 
economic theory. 
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Capital, created by the labour ot the worker, presses on the 
worker by ruining the small masters and creating an army of 
unemployed. In industry, the victory of large-scale production is 
at once apparent, but we observe the same phenomenon m agri- 
culture as well: the superiority of large-scale capitalist agricul- 
ture increases, the application of machinery grows, peasant econ- 
omy falls into the noose of money-capital, it declines and sinks 
into ruin, burdened by its backward technique In agriculture, 
the decline of small-scale production assumes different forms, 
but the decline itself is an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to an in- 
crease in productivity of labour and to the creation of a monop- 
oly position for the associations of big capitalists. Production it- 
self becomes more and more social — hundreds of thousands and 
millions of workers become bound together in a systematic eco- 
nomic organism — but the product of the collective labour is ap- 
propriated by a handful of capitalists The anaichv of produc- 
tion grows, as do crises, the furious chase after markets and the 
insecurity of existence of the mass of the population 

While increasing the dependence of the workers on capital, 
the capitalist system creates the great power of united labour 

Marx traced the development of capitalism from the first germs 
of commodity economy, from simple exchange, to its highest 
forms, to large-scale production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and new, is 
clearly demonstrating the truth of this Marxian doctrine to in- 
creasing numbers of workers every year. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, but this triumph 
is only the prelude to the triumph of labour over capital. 

Ill 

When feudalism was overthrown, and “free” capitalist society 
appeared on God’s earth, it at once became apparent that this 
freedom meant a new system of oppression and exploitation of 
the toilers. Various Socialist doctrines immediately began to arise 
as a reflection of and protest against this oppression. But -early 
Socialism was utopian Socialism. It criticized capitalist society, 
it condemned and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it 
indulged in fancies of a better order and endeavoured to convince 
the rich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian Socialism could not point the real way out It 
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could not explain the essence of wage slavery under capitalism, 
nor discover the laws of its development, nor point to the social 
force which is capable of becoming the creator of a new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which eveiy where m Eu- 
rope, and especially an France, accompanied the fall of feudalism, 
of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the struggle of classes 
as the basis and the motive force of the whole development 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal class 
was won except against desperate resistance. Not a single capital- 
ist country evolved on a more or less free and democratic basis 
except by a life and death struggle between the various classes 
of capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx consists in the fact that he was able 
belore anybody else to draw from this ,and consistently apply the 
deduction that woild history teaches This deduction is the 
doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always were and always will be the stupid victims of 
deceit and self-deceit in politics until they learn to discover the 
interests of some class behind all moral, religious, political and 
social phrases, declarations and promises The supporters of re- 
forms and impiovements will always be fooled by the defenders 
of the old older until they realize that every old institution, how- 
ever barbaious and rotten it may appear to be, is maintained by 
the forces of some ruling classes. And there is only one way of 
smashing the resistance of these classes, and that is to find, in 
the very society which surrounds us, and to enlighten and or- 
ganize for the struggle, the forces which can — and, owing to their 
social position, must — constitute a power capable of sweeping 
away the old and creating the new. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism has alone shown the prole- 
tariat the way out of the spiritual slaveiy m which all oppressed 
classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s economic theory has 
alone explained the true position of the proletariat in the general 
system of capitalism 

Independent organizations of the proletariat aie multiplying 
all over the world, from America to Japan and from Sweden to 
South Africa. The proletariat is becoming enlightened and edu- 
cated by waging Jits class struggle; it is ridding itself of the 
prejudices of bourgeois society; it is rallying its ranks ever more 
closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its successes; it is 
steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 
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MARXISM AND REVISIONISM 1 


There is a saying that if geometrical axioms affected human 
interests attempts would certainly be made to refute them. The- 
ories of the natural sciences which conflict with the old pre- 
judices of theology provoked, and still provoke, the most rabid op- 
position. No wonder, therefore, that the Marxian doctrine, which 
directly serves to enlighten and organize the advanced class in 
modern society, which indicates the tasks of this class and which 
proves the inevitable (by virtue of economic development) replace- 
ment of the present system by a new order — no wonder that 
this doctrine had to fight at every step in its course. 

There is no need Lo speak of bourgeois science and philosophy, 
which are officially taught by official professors in order to be- 
fuddle the rising generation of the possessing classes and lo “coach 1 ’ 
it against the internal and foreign enemy. This science will not 
even hear of Marxism, declaring that it has been refuted and an- 
nihilated. The young scientists who are building their careers by 
refuting Socialism, and the decrepit elders who preserve the tra- 
ditions of all the various outworn “systems,” attack Marx with 
equal zeal. The progress of Marxism and the fact that its ideas 
are spreading and taking Arm hold among the working class in- 
evitably tend to increase the frequency and intensity of these bour- 
geois attacks on Marxism, which only becomes stronger, more 
hardened, and more tenacious every time it is “annihilated” by 
official science. 

But Marxism by no means consolidated its position imme- 
diately even among doctrines which are connected with the 
struggle of the working class and which are current mainly 
among the proletariat. In the first half-century of its existence 
{from the ’forties on) Marxism was engaged in combating the- 

1 Written m April 1908 and originally published in the Miscellany Pa- 
myah Karla Maries a (Karl Marx Memorial ) t St. Petersburg, 1908. — Ed. 
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ories fundamentally hostile to it. In the first half of the ’forties 
Marx and Engels demolished the radical Young Hegelians, "who 
professed philosophical idealism. At the end of the ’forties the 
struggle invaded the domain of economic doctrine, in opposition 
to Proudhomsm. The 'fiities saw the completion of this straggle 
the criticism of the parties and doctrines which manifested 
themselves in the stormy year of 1848 In the ’sixties the struggle 
was transferred from the domain of general theory to a domain 
closer to the direct labour movement: the ejection of Bakunism 
from the International In the early ’seventies the stage in Ger- 
many was occupied for a short while by the Proudhonist Miihl- 
berger, and in the latter ’seventies by the positivist Diihring 
But the influence of both on the proletariat was already abso- 
lutely insignificant Marxism was already gaining an unquestion- 
able victory over all other ideologies in the labour movement. 

By the ’nineties this victory was in the main completed. Even 
in the Latin countries, where the traditions of Proudhonism held 
their ground longest of all, the labour parties actually based their 
programs and tactics on a Marxist foundation. The revived in- 
ternational organization of the labour movement — in the shape 
of periodical international congresses — from the outset, and al- 
most without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint in all es- 
sentials. But after Marxism had ousted all the more or less con- 
sistent doctrines hostile to it, the tendencies expressed in those 
doctrines began to seek other channels. The forms and motives 
of the struggle changed, but the struggle continued. And the 
second half-century in the existence of Marxism began (in the 
’nineties) with the struggle of a trend hostile to Marxism within 
Marxism. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox Marxist, gave his name to this 
current by making the most noise and advancing the most in- 
tegral expression of the amendments to Marx, the revision of 
Marx, revisionism Even m Russia, where, owing to the economic 
backwardness of the country and the preponderance of a peasant 
population oppressed by the relics of serfdom, non- Ma rxian So- 
cialism has naturally held its ground longest of all, it is plainly 
passing into revisionism before our very eyes. Both in the agrar- 
ian question (the program of the municipalization of all land) 
and in general questions of program and tactics, our social-Nar- 
odniks are more and more substituting “amendments” to Marx for 
the moribund and obsolescent lemnants of the old system, which in 
its own way was integral and fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 
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Pre-Marxian Socialism has been smashed II is now continu- 
ing the struggle not on its own independent soil but on the gen- 
eral soil of Marxism — as revisionism. Let us, then, examine the 
ideological content of revisionism. 

In the domain of philosophy, revisionism clung to the skirts 
of bourgeois professorial “science ” The professors went “hack to 
Kant” — and revisionism followed in the wake of the Neo-Kanti- 
ans. The professors lepeated the threadbare banalities of the 
priests against philosophical materialism — and the revisiomsts, 
smiling condescendingly, mumbled (word for word after the 
latest Handbuch) that materialism had been “refuted” long ago 
The professors treated Hegel as a “dead dog,” and while they 
themselves preached idealism, only an idealism a thousand times 
more petty and banal than Hegel's they contemptuously shrugged 
their shoulders at dialectics — and the ievisiomsls floundered after 
them into the swamp of philosophical vulgarization of science, re- 
placing “artful” (and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple” (and 
tranquil) “evolution ” The professors earned their official salaries 
by adjusting both their idealist and “critical” systems to the domi- 
nant mediaeval “philosophy” (i e , to theology) — and the revisionists 
drew close to them and endeavoured to make religion a ‘piivate 
affair,” not in relation to the modern stale, hut in relation to the 
parly of the advanced class 

What the real class significance of such “amendments” to 
Marx was need nol be said — it is clear enough We shall simply 
note, that the only Marxist in the international Social-Democratic 
movement who criticized from the standpoint of consistent dialec- 
tical materialism the incredible banalities uttered by the revisionists 
was Plckhanov This must lie stressed all the more emphatically 
since thoroughly mistaken attempts aic being made in our day to 
smuggle in the old and reactionary philosophical rubbish under the 
guise of criticizing Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism 1 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted fust of all 
that the “amendments” of the revisionists in this domain were 
much more comprehensive and circumstantial, attempts were 
made to influence the public by adducing “new data of eco- 

1 See Studies m the Philosophy o / Marxism by Bogdanov, Bazarov and 
dlhers. This is not the place to discuss this book, and I must at picsenl 
confine myself to stating that in the very near future I shall show in a series 
of articles or ifi a separate pamphlet that everything I have said in the text 
about the Neo-Kanlian revisionists essentially applies also to these “new" 
Neo-Huinist and Neo-Berkeleian revisionists. — Note by Lenin (See Lcmn, Mate- 
rialism and Empirio-Critici$m)—Rd 
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nomic development ” It was said that concentration and the oust- 
ing of small-scale production by large-scale production do- not 
occur in agriculture at all, while concentration proceeds ex- 
tremely slowly in commerce and industiy It was said that 
crises had now become rarer and of less force, and that the car- 
tels and trusts would probably enable capital to do away with 
crises altogether. It was said that the “theory of the collapse,” 
to which capitalism is heading, was unsound, owing to the 
tendency of class contradictions to become less acute and milder 
It was said, finally, that it would not be amiss to correct Marx’s 
theory of value in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk 1 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions resulted 
in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought of interna- 
tional Socialism as followed from Engels’ controversy with 
Duhrmg twenty years earlier The arguments of the revisionists 
were analysed with the help of facts and figures It was proved 
that the revisionists were systematically presenting modern small- 
scale production m a favourable light The technical » and com- 
mercial superiority of large-scale production over small-scale pro- 
duction both in industry and m agriculture is proved by irre- 
futable facts But commodity pioduction is far less developed 
m agriculture, and modern statisticians and economists are usual- 
ly not very skilful in picking out the special branches (some- 
times even operations) in agriculture which indicate that agri- 
culture is being progressively drawn into the exchange of world 
economy Small-scale production maintains itself on the ruifts 
of natural economy by a steady deterioration m nourishment, by 
chronic starvation, by the lengthening of the working day, by 
the deterioration in the quality of cattle and in the care given 
to cattle, in a word, by the very methods whereby handicraft 
pioduction maintained itself against capitalist manufacture 
Every advance in science and technology inevitably and relent- 
lessly undermines the foundations of small-scale production in 
capitalist society, and it is the task of Socialist economics to 
investigate this process in all its — often complicated and in- 
tricate — forms and to demonstrate to the small producer the 
impossibility of holding his own under capitalism, the hopeless- 
ness of peasant farming under capitalism, and the necessity of 
the peasant adopting the standpoint of the proletarian. On this 


1 Bdhm-Bctwerk (1851-1914) Bourgeois economist — Ed 
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question the revisionists sinned from the scientific standpoint 
by superficially generalizing from facts selected one-sidedly and 
without reference to the system of capitalism as a whole; they 
sinned from the political standpoint by the fact that they in- 
evitably, whether they wanted to or not, invited or urged the 
peasant to adopt the standpoint of the master (x e., the stand- 
point of the bourgeoisie), instead of urging him to adopt the 
standpoint of the revolutionary proletarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as far as the 
theory of crises and the theory of collapse were concerned. Only 
for the shortest space of time could people, and then only the 
most shortsighted, think of remodelling the foundations of the 
Marxian doctrine under the influence of a few years of industrial 
boom a nd prosperity. Facts very soon made it clear to the 
revisionists that ciises were not a thing of the past: prosperity 
was followed by a ciisis The foims, the sequence, the picture ol 
the particular crises changed, but crises remained an inevitable 
component of the capitalist system. While uniting production, the 
cartels and trusts at Lho same time, and m a way that was obvi- 
ous to all, aggravated the anaichy of production, the insecuiity 
of existence of the proletariat and the oppression of capital, thus 
intensifying class contradictions to an unprecedented degree. That 
capitalism is moving towards collapse — in the sense both of in- 
dividual political and economic crises and of the complete wreck 
of the entire capitalist system — has been made very clear, and on 
a very large scale, precisely by the latest giant trusts. The recent 
financial crisis in America and the frightful increase of unemploy- 
ment all over Europe, to say nothing of the impending industrial 
crisis to which many symptoms are pointing — all this has brought 
it about that the recent “theories” of the revisionists are being 
forgotten by everybody, even, it seems, by many of the revision- 
ists themselves. But the lessons which this instability of the 
intellectuals has given the working class must not be forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it should only be said that apart 
from hints and sighs, exceedingly vague, for Bolim-Baweik, the 
revisionists have here contributed absolutely nothing, and have 
therefore left .no traces whatever on the development of scientific 
thought. 

In the domain of politics, revisionism tiied to revise the very 
foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of the class struggle. 
Political freedom, democracy and universal suffrage remove the 
ground for the class struggle — we were told — and render untrue the 
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old proposition of the Communist Manifesto that the workers 
have no country. For, they said, since the fcW will of the majority’ 
prevails under democracy, one must neither regard the state as 
an organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with the progressive, 
social-reformist bourgeoisie against the reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these objections of the revisionists 
constituted a fairly harmonious system of views, namely, the old 
and well-known liberal bourgeois views. The liberals have always 
said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys classes and class 
divisions, since the right to vote and the right to participate m 
state affairs are shared by all citizens without distinction. The 
whole history of Europe m the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and the whole history of the Russian revolution at the 
beginning of the twentieth, clearly show how absurd such views 
are. Economic distinctions are aggravated and accentuated rather 
than mitigated under the freedom of “democratic” capitalism 
Parliamentarism does not remove, but rather lays bare the innate 
character even of the most democratic bourgeois republics as 
organs of class oppression. By helping to enlighten and to or- 
ganize immeasurably wider masses of the population than those 
which previously took an active part in political events, parlia- 
mentarism does not make for the elimination of crises and polit- 
ical revolutions, but for the maximum accentuation of civil wai 
during such revolutions The events in Pans m the spring of 1871 
and the events in Russia in the winter of 1905 showed as clear 
as clear could be how inevitably this accentuation comes about. The 
French bourgeoisie without a moment’s hesitation made a deal 
with the common national enemy, the foreign army which had 
ruined its fatherland, in order to crush the proletarian movement. 
Whoever does not understand the inevitable inner dialectics of 
parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy — dialectics tending to an 
even more acute decision of a dispute by mass violence than former- 
ly — will never be able through parliamentarism to conduct propa- 
ganda and agitation that are consistent in principle and really prepare 
the working-class masses to take a victorious pari in such “disputes ” 
The experience of alliances, agreements and blocs with the social- 
reformist liberals in the West and with the liberal reformists 
(Constitutional-Democrats) in the Russian revolution convincingly 
showed that these agreements only blunt the consciousness of the 
masses, that they weaken rather than enhance the actual significance 
of their struggle by linking the fighters with the elements who are 
least capable of fighting and who are most vacillating and treacher- 
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ous. French Millerandism 1 — the biggest experiment in applying re- 
visionist political tactics on a wide, a really national scale — has 
piovided a practical judgment of revisionism which will never be 
forgotten by the proletariat all over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political tenden- 
cies of revisionism was ils attitude to the final aim of the Social- 
ist movement. “The movement is everything, Hie ultimate purpose 
is nothing” — this catch-phrase of Bernstein’s expresses the sub- 
stance of revisionism better than many long arguments The policy 
of revisionism consists m determining its conduct from case to 
case, m adapting itself to the events of the day and to the Chops 
and changes of petty politics; it consists in forgetting the basic 
interests of the proletariat, the mam features of the capitalist 
system as a whole and of capitalist evolution as a whole, and in 
sacrificing these basic interests foi the real or assumed advantages 
of the moment. And it patently follows from the very nature of 
this policy that it may assume an infinite vaiiely ot forms, and 
that eveiy more or less ‘"new” question, eveiy more or less 
unexpected and unforeseen him of events, even though it 
may change the basic line of development only to an insignifi- 
cant 4 e 8 ree and only for the slioilcst penod of time, will 
always inevitably give rise lo one 01 anolhei variety of revi- 
sionism 

The inevitability of lcvisiomsm is detemiined by its class 
roots in modem society. Revisionism is an international phenom- 
enon. No moie or less informed and thinking Socialist can 
have the slightest doubt that the relation between the orthodox 
and the Bemsteinites in 'Germany, the Guesdites and the Jaures- 
lles (and now particularly the Broussites) in France, the Social- 
Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour Parly in 
Great Britain, de Brouckere and Vandervelde in Belgium, the 
inlegrahsls and the reformists in Italy, and the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks in Russia is everywhere essentially similar, not- 
withstanding the gigantic variety of national and historically - 
derived conditions in the present stale of all these countries. In 
reality, the “division” within the present international Socialist 
movement is now proceeding along one line in all the various 
countries of the world, which testifies to a tremendous advance 

1 Millerandism- From the Socialist Millerand’s entry, in 1899, into the 
leactionary bourgeois Government of France, one of whose members was Gen. 
Galhfet, the butcher of the Paris Commune —Ed. 
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compared with thnty or forty yeais ago, when it was not like ten- 
dencies within a united international Socialist movement that were 
combating one another within the various countries And the “revi- 
sionism from the Left” which has begun to take shape in the Latin 
countries, such as “revolutionary syndicalism,” is also adapting itself 
to Marxism while “amending” it, Labriola in Italy and Lagardelle 
in France frequently appeal from Marx wrongly understood to 
Maix rightly understood 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological substance of 
this revisionism, it has not yet by far developed to the extent 
that opportunist revisionism has, it has not yet become interna- 
tional, and it has not yet stood the test of one big practical battle 
with a Socialist Paity even m one country. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the “revisionism from the Right” described 
above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability m capitalist society’ Why is it 
moie profound than the differences of national peculiarities and 
degrees of capitalist development? Because always, m every capi- 
talist country, side by side with the proletariat, there are broad 
strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small masters Capitalism arose and 
is constantly arising out of small production A number of “middle 
strata” are inevitably created anew by capitalism (appendages to 
the factory, homework, and small woikshops scattered all ovei 
the country in view of the requirements of big industries, such 
as the bicycle and automobile industries, etc ) These new small 
producers are just as inevitably cast back into the ranks of the 
proletariat It is quite natural that the petty-bourgeois world con- 
ception should again and again crop up in the ranks of the broad 
labour parlies It is quite natural that this should be so, and it 
always will be so right up to the peripetv of the proletarian 
revolution, for it would be a grave mistake to think that the 
“complete” proletarianization of the majority of the population is 
essential before such a revolution can be achieved. What we now 
frequently experience only in the domain of ideology — disputes 
over theoretical amendments to Marx — what now crops up in 
practice only over individual partial issues of the labour move- 
ment as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits on 
these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be experienced by the 
working class on an incomparably larger scale when the proletari- 
an revolution accentuates all issues and concentrates all differences 
on points of the most immediate importance in determining the 
conduct of the masses, and makes it necessary in the heat of the 
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fight to distinguish enemies from friends and to cast out bad allies, 
so as to be able to deal decisive blows at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marxism against 
revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is but the prelude 
to the great revolutionaiy battles of the proletariat, which is march- 
ing forward to the complete victory of its cause despite all the 
waverings and weaknesses of the petty bourgeoisie 



V. /. Lenin 


THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF KARL MARX 1 


The main thing in the doctrine of Marx is that il brings out 
the historic role of the proletariat as the 'builder of a Socialist 
society. Has the progress of world events confirmed this doctrine 
since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844 The Communist Manifesto of 
Marx and Engels, published in 1848, already gives an integral 
and systematic exposition of this doctrine, which has remained 
the best exposition to this day. Subsequent world history clearly 
falls into three main periods: 1) from the Revolution of 1848 
to the Paris Commune (1871); 2) from the Paris Commune to the 
Russian Revolution (1905) ; 3) since the Russian Revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx's doctiine m 
each of these periods 


I 

At the beginning of the first period Maix's doctrine by no 
means dominated. It was only one of the extremely numerous 
factions or trends of Socialism. The forms of Socialism which 
did dominate were in the main akin to our Narodism • non-com- 
prehension of the materialist basis of historical movement, in- 
ability to assign the role and significance of each class in capital- 
ist society, concealment of the bourgeois essence of democratic 
reforms under diverse, pseudo-socialistic phrases about “the peo- 
ple,” “justice,” “right,” etc. 

The Revolution of 4848 struck a fatal blow at all these vocif- 
erous, motley and ostentatious forms of pre-Marxian Socialism. In 
all countries the revolution revealed the various classes of so- 
ciety in action. The ishooting down of the workers by the re- 
publican bourgeoisie in the June Days of 1848 in Paris finally 

1 Originally published in Pravda of March 14 (!}, 1913 —Ed 
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established that the proletariat a lone was Socialist by natuie. 
The liberal bourgeoisie 1 eared the independence of this class a 
hundred times more than it did any kind ol reaction The craven 
hberals grovelled belore reaction,. The peasantry was content with 
the abolition of the relics of feudalism and joined the supporters 
of order, only wavering at times between workers’ democracy and 
bourgeois liberalism All doctrines of non-class Socialism and 
non-class politics proved to (be sheer nonsense 

The Pans Commune (1871) completed this development of 
bourgeois reforms, the republic, i e., the form of state organiza- 
tion m which class relations appeal m their most unconcealed 
lorm, had only the heroism of the proletariat to thank foi its 
consolidation 

In all the other European counliies a moie entangled and 
less finished development also led to a definitely shaped boui- 
geois society Towards the end of the first period (1848-71) — a 
period of storms and revolutions — pre-Marxian Socialism died 
away. Independent proletarian parties were born: the First Intel - 
national (1864-72) and the German Social-Democratic Pnrtv 

II 

The second period (1872-15)04) was distinguished fiom the 
first by its “peaceful” character, by the absence oi revolutions 
The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions The. East had 
not yet reached that stage. 

The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparation for the 
future era of change. Socialist parlies, basically proletarian, were 
formed everywhere and learned to make use of bourgeois par- 
liamentarism and to create their own 'daily press, their educa- 
tional institutions, their trade unions and their co-opeialive so- 
cieties The Marxian doctrine gained a complete victory and spread 
The process of selection and accumulation of the forces of the 
proletariat and of the preparation of the proletariat for the im- 
pending battles progressed slowly but steadily. 

The dialectics of history was such that the theoretical victoiy 
of Marxism obliged its enemies to disguise themselves as Marxists 
Liberalism, rotten to the core, attempted a revival in the form of 
Socialist opportunism The opportunists interpreted the period of 
preparation of forces for the great battles as a renunciation of 
these battles. The improvement of the position of the slaves for 
the straggle against wage slavery they represented as the jncces- 
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si'ty Tor the slaves to- sell their right to liberty for a mess of pot- 
tage They pusillammously preached “social peace' 5 (i e. 9 peace 
with the slave owners), the renunciation of the class struggle, and 
so forth. They had many adherents among Socialist members ot 
parliament, various officials of the labour movement, and the 
“sympathetic 55 intellectuals 


III 

But the opportunists had scarcely congratulated themselves on 
4 social peace” and the needlessness of storms under “democracy” 
when a new source of great world storms opened up m Asia 
The Russian revolution was followed by the Turkish, the Persian 
and the Chinese revolutions It is m this era of storms and their 
“repercussion” on Europe that we are now living Whatever may 
be the fate of the great Chinese Republic, against which the vari- 
ous “civilized” hyenas are now baring their teeth, no power on 
earth can restore the old serfdom in Asia, or wipe out the heroic 
democracy of the masses of the people in the Asiatic and semi- 
Asiatic countries 

Certain people, who were inattentive to the conditions of pre- 
paration and development of the mass struggle, were driven to 
despair and to anarchism by the prolonged postponements of the 
decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We can now see 
how shortsighted and pusillanimous this anarchist despair is 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred mil- 
lion, has been drawn into the struggle for these same European 
ideals should inspire us with courage and not despair 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spinelessness 
and baseness of liberalism, the same exceptional importance of 
Lhe independence of the democratic masses, and the same sharp 
line of division between the proletanat and the bourgeoisie of all 
kinds After the experience both of Europe and Asia, whoever 
now speaks of non-class politics and non-class Socialism simply 
deserves to be put m a cage and exhibited alongside of the 
Australian kangaroo 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not in 
the Asiatic way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed 
completely, never to return The high cost of living and the op- 
pression of the trusts is leading to an unprecedented accentua- 
tion of the economic struggle, which has roused even the British 
workers, who have been most corrupted by liberalism Before our 
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eyes a political crisis is brewing even in that extreme “diehard,” 
bourgeois-junker country, Germany. Feverish armaments and the 
policy of imperialism are turning modern Europe into a “social 
peace” which is more like a bairel of gunpowder than anything 
else And at the same time the decay of all the bourgeois parties 
and the maturing of the proletariat are steadily progressing. 

Each of the three gieat periods of world history since the 
appearance of Maixism has brought Marxism new confirmation 
and new triumphs But a still greater triumph awaits Marxism, 
as the doctrine of the proletariat, in the period of history that is 
now opening , 



J. Stalin 


FROM THE INTERVIEW GIVEN TO THE FIRST 
AMERICAN LABOUR DELEGATION IN RUSSIA 

(SEPTEMBER 9, 1927) * 


First Question Put by the Delegation and Stalin's Answer 

Question: What new principles have Lenin and the Com- 
munist Party added to Marxism m practice? Would it be correct 
to say that Lenin believed i«n “constructive revolution” whereas 
Marx was more inclined to wait for the culmination of the de- 
velopment of economic forces 9 

Answer: I think that Lenin “added” no “new principles” to 
Marxism nor did he abolish any of the “old” principles of Maix- 
ism Lenin was, and remains, the most loyal and consistent pupil 
of Marx and Engels, and he wholly and entirely based himself 
on the principles of Marxism. But Lenin did not merely carry 
out the doctrines of Marx and Engels. He developed these doc- 
trines still further. What does that mean 9 It means that he de- 
veloped the doctrines of Marx and Engels in accordance with the 
new conditions of development, with the new phase of capitalism, 
with imperialism. This means that in developing the doctrines of 
Marx in the new conditions of the class struggle, Lenin con- 
tributed something new to the general treasury of Marxism as 
compared with what was contributed by Marx and Engels and 
with what could be contributed in the pre-imperialist period of 
capitalism. The new contribution Lenin made to the treasury of 
Marxism is wholly and entirely based on the principles laid down 
by Marx and Engels It is in this sense that we speak of Leninism as 
Marxism of the era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions 
Here are a few questions to which Lenin contributed something 
new in development of the doctrines of Marx. 


1 Published in Pravda of September 15 1927. — Ed 
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First the question of monopoly capitalism — ol imperialism as 
the new phase ot capitalism. In Capital Maix and Engels analysed 
the foundations of capitalism. But Marx and Engels lived in the 
period of the domination of pre-monopoly capitalism, in the pe- 
riod of the smooth evolution of capitalism and its “peaceful” ex- 
pansion all ovei the world This old phase oi capitalism came to 
a close towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when Marx and Engels weie already dead 
Clearly, Maix and Engels could only conjecture the new condi- 
tions of development of capitalism that arose out of the new 
phase of capitalism — which succeeded the old phase — out of the 
imperialist, monopoly phase of development, when the smooth 
evolution of capitalism gave way to spasmodic, 'cataclysmic de- 
velopment, when the unevenness of development and the contia- 
dictions of capitalism became paiticularly pronounced, and when 
the struggle for markets and spheres for capital export, in view 
of the exlieme unevenness of development, made periodical im- 
perialist wars for periodical redivisions of the world and of 
spheres of influence inevitable The so vice Lenin render cd here, and, 
consequently, his new contribution, was that, on the basis of the 
main principles enunciated in Capital, he made a reasoned Marx- 
ist analysis ,of imperialism as the last phase of capitalism, and 
exposed its ulcers and the conditions of its inevitable doom. On 
the basis of this analysis arose Lenin's well-known principle that 
the conditions of imperialism make possible the victory of So- 
cialism in individual capitalist countries, taken separately. 

Second, the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
The fundamental idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
the political rule of the proletariat and as a method of overthrow- 
ing the rule of capital by force was advanced by Marx and 
Engels Lenin’s new contribution in this field was: ,a) that he dis- 
covered the Soviet form of government as the state form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, utilizing for this purpose the ex- 
perience of the Paris Commune and the Russian revolution; 
b) that he deciphered the formula of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat from the angle of the problem of the allies of the 
proletariat, and defined the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
special form of class alliance between the proletariat, as the 
leader, and the exploited masses of the non-proletarian classes 
(the peasantry, etc.), as the led; c) that he laid particular em- 
phasis on the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
highest type of democracy in class society, the form of proletarian 
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democracy, which expresses the interests of the majority (the ex- 
ploited), as against capitalist democracy, which expresses the 
interests of the minority (the exploiters). 

Third: the question of the forms and methods of successfully 
building Socialism in the period of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, in the period of tiansition from capitalism to Socialism, 
in a country surrounded by capitalist states. Marx and Engels 
regarded the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
more or less prolonged one, full of revolutionary conflicts and 
civil wars, in the course of which the proletariat, being in power, 
would take the economic, political, cultural and organizational 
measures necessary for creating, in the place of the old, capitalist 
society, a new, Socialist society, a society without classes and 
without a state Lenin wholly and entirely adhered to these fun- 
damental principles of Marx and Engels. Lenin’s new contribution 
in this field was: a) he proved that a complete Socialist society 
could be built in a country with a dictatorship of the proletariat 
surrounded by imperialist states, provided the country were not 
crushed by the military intervention of the surrounding capitalist 
states; b) he outlined the specific lines of economic policy '(the 
“New Economic Policy”) by which the proletariat, being in com- 
mand of the economic key positions (industry, land, transport, 
the banks, etc), could link up socialized industry with agriculture 
(“the bond between industry and peasant farming”) and thus lead 
the whole national economy towards Socialism; c) he outlined the 
specific ways of gradually guiding and drawing the basic mass 
of the peasantry into the channel of Socialist construction through 
the medium of co-operative societies, which in the hands of the 
proletarian dictatorship are a powerful instrument for the trans- 
formation of small peasant farming and for the re-education of 
the mass of the peasantry in the spirit of Socialism. 

Fourth: the question of the hegemony of the proletariat in rev- 
olution, in all popular revolutions, both in a 'revolution against 
tsardom and in a revolution against capitalism. Marx and Engels 
presented the main 'outlines of the idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat. Lenin’s new contribution in this field was that he 
developed and expanded these outlines into a harmonious system 
of the hegemony of the proletariat, into a harmonious system of 
proletarian leadership of the working masses in town and coun- 
try not only as regards the overthrow of tsardom and capitalism, 
but also as regards the building of Socialism under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. We know that, thanks to Lenin and his 
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Party, the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat was applied 
m a masterly fashion in Russia This incidentally explains why 
the revolution m Russia brought about the powei of the proletar- 
iat. In previous revolutions it usually happened that the workers 
did all the fighting on the bariicades, shed their blood and over- 
threw the old order, but that the power fell into the hands of 
the bourgeoisie, which then oppressed and exploited the workers. 
That was the case in England and France. Thai was the case in 
Germany. Here, in Russia, however, things took a different turn 
In Russia, the workers did not merely represent the shock troops 
of the revolution While it represented the shock troops of the 
revolution, the Russian proletariat at the same time strove for 
the hegemony, for the political leadership, of all the exploited 
masses of town and country, rallying them around itself, wresting 
them from the bourgeoisie and politically isolating the bourgeoisie 
Being the leader of the exploited masses, the Russian proletariat 
all the lime fought to take the power into its own hands, and to 
utilize it in its own inleicsls, against the bourgeoisie, against 
capitalism. This in fact explains why each powei ful outbreak of 
the revolution m Russia, whether in October 1905 or in February 
1917, gave rise to Soviets of Workers’ Deputies as the embryo of 
the new apparatus of power — whose function it is to suppress the 
bourgeoisie — as against the bourgeois parliament, the old appa- 
ratus of power — whose function it is to suppress the proletariat. 
Twice did the bourgeoisie in Russia try to restore the bourgeois 
parliament and put an end to the Soviets: in August 1917, at the 
lime of the “Pre-parliament,” before the seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks, and in January 1918, at the time of the “Constituent 
Assembly,” after the seizure of power by the proletariat And on 
both occasions it suffered defeat. Why? Because the bourgeoisie 
was already politically isolated, the millions of working people 
regarded the proletariat as the sole leader of the revolution, and 
because the Soviets had already been tried and tested by the mass- 
es as their own workers’ government, to exchange which for a 
bourgeois parliament would have meant suicide for the proletariat. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that bourgeois parliamentarism did 
not take root in Russia. That is why the revolution in Russia led 
to the rule of the proletariat. Such were the results of the ap- 
plication of Lenin’s system of the hegemony of the proletariat in 
revolution. 

Fifth: the national and colonial question. Analysing in their 
time the events in Ireland', India, China, the Central European 
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countries, Poland and Hungary, Marx and Engels developed the 
basic and initial ideas on the national and colonial question. Lenin 
m his works based himself on these ideas. Lenin’s new contribu- 
tion in this field was: a) that he gathered these ideas into one 
harmonious system of views on national and colonial revolutions 
in the epoch of imperialism, b) that he connected the national 
and colonial question with the overthrow of imperialism, and 
c) that he declared the national and colonial question to be a 
component part of the general question of international proletarian 
revolution. 

Lastly: the question of the Party of the proletariat. Marx and 
Engels gave the main outlines of the idea of the Party as the 
va ng uard of the proletariat, without which (the Paity) the pro- 
letariat could not achieve its emancipation, either in the sense of 
capturing power or in the sense of reconstructing capitalist so- 
ciety. Lenin’s contribution in this field was that he developed 
these outlines further and applied them to the new conditions of 
the struggle of the proletariat m the period of imperialism, and 
showed: a) that the Party is a higher form of class organization 
of the proletariat compared with other forms of proletarian or- 
ganization (labour unions, co-operative societies, the organization 
of state) whose work it is the Party’s function to generalize and 
to direct; b) that the dictatorship of the pioletariat can be realized 
only through the Party, the directing force of the dictatorship; 

c) that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be complete only 
if it is led by one party, the Communist Party, which does not 
and must not share the leadership with any other party; and 

d) that unless there is iron discipline in the Party, the task of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat of suppressing the exploiters 
and transforming class society into Socialist society cannot be 
accomplished. 

This, in the main, is the new contribution made by Lenin in 
his works, giving more specific fortn to and developing Marx’s 
doctrine as applied to the new conditions of the struggle of the 
proletariat in the period of imperialism. 

That is why we say that Leninism is Marxism of the era of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 

It is clear from this that Leninism cannot be separated from 
Marxism; still less can it be contrasted with Marxism. 

The question submitted by the delegation goes on to ask: 
“Would it be correct to say that Lenin believed in ‘constructive 
revolution’ whereas Marx was more inclined to wait for the cul- 
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initiation of the development of economic forces?” I think it 
.would be absolutely incorrect to say that. I think that every 
popular revolution, if it really is a popular revolution, is a con- 
structive revolution, for it breaks up the old system and con- 
structs, creates a new one. Of couise, there is nothing con- 
structive in such revolutions — if they may be called that — as take 
place, say, in Albania, in the form of comic opera “risings” of 
tribe against tribe. But Marxists never regarded such comic opera 
“risings” as revolutions. We are obviously not referring to such' 
“risings,” but to a mass popular revolution in which the oppressed 
classes rise up against the oppressing classes. Such a revolu- 
tion cannot but be constructive. And it was precisely for such a 
revolution, and only for such a revolution, that Marx and Lenin 
stood. It goes without saying that such a revolution cannot arise 
under all conditions, that it can bicak out only under definite 
favourable economic and political conditions. 



J. Stalin 

DIALECTICAL AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 1 

(SEPTEMBER 1938) 


Dialectical materialism is the world outlook of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party. It is called dialectical materialism because its ap- 
proach to the phenomena of nature, its method of studying and 
apprehending them, is dialectical , while its interpretation of the 
phenomena of nature, its conception of these phenomena, its the- 
ory, is materialistic. 

Historical materialism is the extension of the principles of dia- 
lectical materialism to the study of social life, an application of 
the principles of dialectical materialism to the phenomena of the 
hfe of society, to the study of society and of its history. 

When describing their dialectical method, Marx 'and Engels 
usually refer to Hegel as the philosopher who formulated the 
main features of dialectics. This, however, does not mean that the 
dialectics of Marx and Engels is identical with the dialectics of 
Hegel. As a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from the 
Hegelian dialectics only its “rational kernel,” casting aside its 
idealistic shell, and developed it further so as to lend it a modern 
scientific form. 

“My dialectic method,” says Marx, “is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel ... the process of thinking, which, 
under the name of ‘the Idea,’ he even transforms into an independent subject, 
is the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only the external, 
phenomenal form of ‘the Idea ’ With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought ” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol I, p. XXX ) 

When describing their materialism, Marx and Engels usually 
refer to Feuerbach as the philosopher who restored materialism 
to its rights. This, however, does not mean that the materialism 


1 Originally published m History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) — Short Course, Moscow 1938 — Ed 
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of Marx and Engels is identical with 'Feuerbach’s materialism. As 
a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from Feuerbach’s mate- 
rialism its “inner kernel,” developed it inlo a 'scientific-philosoph- 
ical theory of materialism and cast aside its idealistic and reli- 
gious-ethical encumbrances. We know that Feuerbach, although 
he was fundamentally a materialist, objected to the name mate- 
rialism. Engels more than once declared that “in spite of the” 
materialist “ ‘foundation,’ ” Feuerbach “remained . . bound by the 
traditional idealist fetters,” and that “the real idealism of Feuer- 
bach becomes evident as soon as we come to his philosophy of 
religion and ethics.” (Pp 373, 375 of this volume.) 

Dialectics comes from the Greek dialego, to discourse, to de- 
bate. In ancient limes dialectics was the ail of arriving at the 
truth by disclosing the contradictions m the argument of an oppo- 
nent and 'ovei coining these contradictions There weie philosoph- 
ers in ancient times who believed that the disclosure of contra- 
dictions in thought and the clash of opposite opinions was the 
best method of arriving at the truth This dialectical method of 
thought, later extended to the phenomena of nature, developed 
into the dialectical method of apprehending nature, which regards 
the phenomena of nature as being in constant movement and 
undergoing constant change, and the development of nature as 
the result of the development of the contradictions in nature, as 
the result of the interaction of opposed forces in nature 

In its essence, dialectics is the direct opposite of metaphysics. 

1) The principal features of the Marxist dialectical method 
are as follows: 

a) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard nature 
as an accidental agglomeration of things, of phenomena, uncon- 
nected with, isolated from, and independent of, each other, but as 
a connected and integral whole, in which things, phenomena are 
organically connected with, dependent on, and determined by, 
each other. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that no phenomenon in 
nature can be understood if taken by itself, isolated from sur- 
rounding phenomena, inasmuch as any phenomenon in any realm 
of nature may become meaningless if it is not considered in con- 
nection with the surrounding conditions, but divorced from them; 
and that, vice versa, any phenomenon can be understood and 
explained if considered in its inseparable connection with surround- 
ing phenomena, as one conditioned by surrounding phenomena. 
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b) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that nature is not 
a state of rest and immobility, stagnation and immutability, but a 
state of continuous movement and change, of continuous renewal 
and development, where something is always arising and develop- 
ing, and something always disintegrating and dying away. 

The dialectical method therefore requires that phenomena 
should be considered not only from the standpoint of their inter- 
connection and interdependence, but also from the standpoint of 
their movement, their change, their development, their coming 
into being and going out of being. 

The dialectical method regards as important primarily not 
that which at the given moment seems to be durable and yet is 
already beginning to die away, but that which is arising and de- 
veloping, even though at the given moment it may appear to be 
not durable, for the dialectical method considers invincible only 
that which is arising and developing 

“All nature,” says, Engels, ‘ ti ora the smallest thing to the biggest, from 
grains of sand to suns, from the protista [the primary living cells — J S ] to 
man, has its existence in eternal coming into being and going out of being, in 
ceaseless flux, in unresting motion and change ” (F Engels, Dialectics of Nature ) 

Therefore, dialectics, Engels says, “takes things and their per- 
ceptual images essentially in their interconnection, in their con- 
catenation, in their movement, in their rise and disappearance.” 
(Anti-Diihring p 29 ) 

c) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard the 
process of development as a simple process of growth, where 
quantitative changes do not lead to qualitative changes, but as a 
development which passes from insignificant and imperceptible 
quantitative changes to open, fundamental changes, to qualitative 
changes; a development in which the qualitative changes occur not 
gradually, but rapidly and abruptly, taking the form of a leap 
from one state to another; they occur not accidentally but as the 
natural result of an accumulation of imperceptible and gradual 
quantitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development should be understood not as movement in a circle, 
not as a simple repetition of what has already occurred, but as 
an onward and upward movement, as a transition from an old 
qualitative state to a new qualitative state, as a development 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. 
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‘Nature,” says Engels, “is the test of dialectics and it must be said for 
modern natural science that it has furnished extremely licli and daily increas- 
ing materials foi this test, and lias thus proved that m the last analysis 
nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical, that it does not move 
m an eternally uniform and constantly repeated circle but passes through a 
real history. IIcic prime mention should be made of Darwm, who dealt a 
severe blow to the metaphysical conception of nature by proving that the 
organic world of today, plants and animals, and consequently man too, is all a 
product of a process of development that has been m progress for millions of 
years” (F. Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific , p 165 of this \olume ) 

Describing dialectical development as a transition fiom quanti- 
tative changes to qualitative changes, Engels says: 

“In physics . every change is a passing of quantity into quality, a result 
of a quantitative change of the quantity of motion, of one form or another, that 
is inherent m a body or imparted to it. ‘For example, the temperature of water 
has at first no effect on its liquid slate, but as the temperature of liquid water 
rises or falls, a moment ai rives when this slate of cohesion changes and the water 
is converted in one case into steam and in the other into ice . . A definite 
minimum current is required to make platinum wire . . glow; every melal 
has its . . melting temperature, every liquid has a definite freezing point and 
boiling point at a given piessure, as far as we aie able with the means at 
our disposal to attain the requued temperatures, finally, every gas has its 
critical pom l ai which, by proper pressure and cooling, .it can be converted 
into a liquid state. . What are known as the constants of physics [the point 
at which one slate passes into another — J.S.] are in most cases nothing but 
designations of the nodal points at which a quantitative [change] increase or 
decrease of motion causes a qualitative change m the stale of the given body, 
and at which, consequently, quantity is transformed into quality ” (Dialectics 
of Nature ♦) 

Passing to chemistry Engels continues: 

“Chemistry may be called the science of the qualitative changes which 
take place in bodies as the effect of changes of quantitative composition This 
was already known to Hegel... Take oxygen* if the molecule contains thice 
atoms instead of the usual two, we get ozone, a body definitely distinct 
in odour and reaction from ordinary oxygen And what shall we say of the 
different proportions m which oxygen combines with nitrogen or sulphur, and 
each of which produces a body qualitatively different from all other bodies!” 
(Ibid) 

Finally, criticizing Diihring, who scolded Hegel for all he was 
worth but surreptitiously borrowed from him the well-known 
thesis that the transition from the insentient world to the sen- 
tient world, from the kingdom of inorganic matter to the kingdom 
of organic life, is a leap to a new state, Engels says: 
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“This is precisely the Hegelian nodal line of measure relations, m which, 
at certain definite nodal points, the purely quantitative increase or decrease 
gives rise to a qualitative leap , for example, m the case of water which is 
heated or cooled, where boiling point and freezing point are the nodes at 
which — under normal pressure — the leap to a new aggregate slate lakes place, 
and where consequently quantity is transformed into quality.” (F. Engels, 
Anh-Duhring, p. 55 ) 

d) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that internal con- 
tradictions are inherent in all things and phenomena of nature, 
for they all have their negative and positive sides, a past and a 
future, something dying away and something developing; and that 
the struggle between these opposites, the struggle between the old 
and the new, between that which is dying away and that which is 
being borni, between that which is disappearing and that which is 
developing, constitutes the internal content of the process of de- 
velopment, the internal content of the transformation of quantita- 
tive changes into qualitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development from the lower to the higher takes place not as a 
harmonious unfolding of phenomena, but as a disclosure of the 
contradictions inherent in things and phenomena, as a “struggle’ 4 
of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of these contra- 
dictions. 

“In its proper meaning,” Lenin says, “dialectics is the study of the contra 
diction within the very essence of things ” (Lenin, Philosophical Notebook 
Russian edition, p 263 ) 

And further: 

“Development iS the ‘struggle’ of opposites ” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol 
XI, pp 81-82.) 

Such, in brief, are the principal features of the Marxist dia- 
lectical method. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the exten- 
sion of the principles of the dialectical method to the study 
of social life and the history of society, and how immensely 
important ij the application of these principles to the history of 
society and to the (practical activities of the party of the prole- 
tariat. 

If there are no isolated phenomena in the world, if all phenom- 
ena are interconnected and interdependent, then it is clear that 
every social system and every social movement in history must 
be evaluated not from the standpoint of “eternal iustice”_or some 
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other preconceived idea, as is not infrequently done by historians, 
but from the standpoint of the conditions which gave xise to that 
system or that social movement and with which they are con- 
nected. 

The slave system would be senseless, stupid and unnatural under 
modern conditions. But under the conditions of a disintegrating primi- 
tive communal system, the slave system is a quite understandable 
and natural phenomenon, since it represents an advance on the 
primitive communal system. 

The demand for a bourgeois-democratic republic when tsardom 
and bourgeois society existed, as, let us say, in Russia in 1905, 
was a quite understandable, proper and 1 evolutionary demand, 
for at that time a bourgeois republic would have meant a step 
forward. But now, under the conditions of the U.S S.R., the de- 
mand for a bourgeois-democratic republic would be a senseless 
and counter-revolutionary demand, for a bourgeois republic would 
be a retrograde step compared with the Soviet republic. 

Everything depends on the conditions, time and place. 

It is clear that without such a historical approach to social 
phenomena, the existence and development of the science of his- 
tory is impossible, for only such an approach saves the science of 
history from becoming a jumble of accidents and an agglomera- 
tion of most absurd mistakes. 

Further, if the world is in a slate of constant movement and 
development, if the dying away of the old and the upgrowth of 
the new is a law of development, then it is clear that there can be 
no “immutable’' social systems, no “eternal principles” of piivato 
property and exploitation, no “eternal ideas” of the subjugation of 
the peasant to the landlord, of the worker to the capitalist. 

Hence, the capitalist system can be replaced by the Socialist 
system, just as at one time the feudal system was replaced by 
the capitalist systelm. 

Hence, wc must not base our orientation on the strata of 
society which are no longer developing, even though they at 
present constitute the predominant force, but on those strata 
which are developing and have a future before them, even though 
they at present do not constitute the predominant force. 

In the eighties of the past century, m the period of the strug- 
gle between the Marxists and the Narodniks, the proletariat in 
Russia constituted an insignificant minority of the population, 
whereas the individual peasants constituted the vast majority of 
the population. But the proletariat was developing as a class, 
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whereas the peasantry as a class was disintegrating. And just 
because the proletariat was developing as a class the Marxists 
based their orientation on the proletariat. And they were not mis- 
taken, for, as we know, the proletariat subsequently grew from an 
insignificant force into a first-rate historical and political force. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must look forward, 
not backward. 

Further, if the passing of slow quantitative changes into rapid 
and abrupt qualitative changes is a law of development, then it 
is clear that revolutions made by oppressed classes are a quite 
natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, the transition from capitalism to Socialism and the 
liberation of the working class from the yoke of capitalism cannot 
be effected by slow changes, by reforms, but only by a qualitative 
change of the capitalist system, 'by revolution. 

Hence, m order not to err in policy, one must be a revolution- 
ist, not a reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way’ of the disclosure of 
internal contradictions, by way of collisions between opposite 
forces on the basis of these contradictions and so as to overcome 
these contradictions, then it is clear that the class struggle of the 
proletariat is a quite natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, we must not cover up the contradictions of the capital- 
ist system, but disclose and unravel them; we must not try to 
check the class struggle, but carry it to its conclusion 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an un- 
compromising proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of 
harmony of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
not a compromisers’ policy of “the growing of capitalism in f o 
Socialism ” 

Such is the Marxist dialectical method when applied to social 
life, to the history of society. 

As to Marxist philosophical materialism, it is f undam entally 
the direct opposite of philosophical idealism. 

2) The principal features of Marxist philosophical materialism 
are as follows: 

a) Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the em- 
bodiment of an “absolute idea,” a “universal spirit,” “conscious- 
ness,” Marx’s philosophical materialism holds that the world is 
by its very nature material, that the multifold phenomena of the 
world constitute different forms of matter in motion, that inter- 
connection and interdependence of phenomena, as established by 
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the dialectical method, are a law of the development of moving 
matter, and that the world develops in accordance with the laws of 
motion of matter and stands in no need of a “universal spirit.” 

“The materialistic outlook on nature,” says Engels, “means no more than 
simply conceiving nature just as it exists, without any foreign admixture.” 
(F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, Moscow 1934, p. 79, Appendix.) 

Speaking of the mateiialisl views of the ancient philosopher 
Heraclitus, who held that “the world, the all in one, was not 
created by any god or any man, but was, is and ever will be a 
living flame, systematically flaring up and systematically dying 
down,” Lenin comments: “A very good exposition of the rudi- 
ments of dialectical materialism ” (Lenin, Philosophical Notebooks, 
Russian edition, p. 318.) 

b) Contrary to idealism, which asserts that only our mind 
really exists, and that the material world, being, nature, exists 
only in our mrad, in our sensations, ideas and perceptions, the 
Marxist maleiialist philosophy holds that mailer, nature, being, 
is an objective reality existing outside and independent of our 
mind; that matter is primary, since it is the source of sensations, 
ideas, mind, and that mind is secondary, derivative, since it is a 
reflection of matter, a reflection of being; that thought is a product 
of matter which in its development has reached a high degree 
of perfection, namely, of the brain, and the brain is the organ 
of thought; and that therefore one cannot separate thought from 
matter without committing a grave error. Engels says: 

“The question of the relation of thinking to being, the relation of spirit 
to nature,” is “the paramount question of the whole of philosophy. . . The 
answers which the philosophers gave to this question split them into two great 
camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spin! to nature . . compiiscd the 
camp of idealism The others, who regarded nature as primary, belong to the 
various schools of materialism.” (Pp. 306-67 of this volume. Stalin’s italics.) 

And further: 

“The material, sensuously perceptible world to which we ourselves belong 
is the only reality. . . . Our consciousness and thinking, however suprasensuous 
they may seem, are the product of a material, bodily organ, the brain. Matter 
is not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely the highest product of 
matter.” ( Ibid , p. 370.) 

Concerning the question of matter and thought, Marx says: 

“It is impossible to separate thought from matter that thinks , This matter 
is the substratum of all changes.” (Ibid, p 335.) 
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Describing the Marxist philosophy of materialism, Lenin says: 

“Materialism m general recognizes objectively real being (matter) as inde- 
pendent of consciousness, sensation, experience. . . . Consciousness is only the 
reflection of being, at best an approximately true (adequate, ideally exact) 
reflection of it.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 377.) 

And further: 

— “Matter is that which, acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensation, 

matter is the objective reality given to us m sensation Matter, nature, 

being, the physical — is primary, and spirit, consciousness, sensation, the 
psychical — is secondary.” (Ibid., pp 207-08 ) 

— “The world picture is a picture of how matter moves and of how 
( mafter thinks’” (Ibid, p. 402) 

— “The brain is the organ of thought 5 (Ibid,, p 214) 

c) Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of know- 
ing the world 'and its laws, which does not believe in the authen- 
ticity of our knowledge, does not recognize objective truth, and 
holds that the world is> full of ec things-in-lhemselves‘’ that can 
never be known to science, Marxist philosophical materialism holds 
that the world and its laws are fully knowable, that our knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature, tested by experiment and practice, 
is authentic knowledge having the validity of objective truth, and 
that there are no things in the world which are unknowable, but 
only things which are still not known, but which will be disclosed 
and made known by the efforts of science and practice. 

Criticizing the thesis of Kant and other idealists that the world 
is unknowable and that there are “things-in-themselves” which 
are unknowable, and defending the well-known materialist thesis 
that our knowledge is authentic knowledge, Engels writes: 

“The most telling lefutation of this as of all other philosophical fancies 
is practice, viz., experiment and industry. If we are able to prove the correct- 
ness of our conception of a natural process by making it ourselves, bringing 
it into being out of its conditions and using it for our own purposes into the 
bargain, then there is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible ‘thing-in-itself ' 
The chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and animals remained 
such ‘things-in-themselves’ until organic chemistry began to produce them one 
after another, whereupon the ‘thing in-ilself became a thing for us, as, for 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which we no longer 
trouble to grow an the madder roots m the field, but produce much more 
cheaply and simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the Copernican 
solar system was a hypothesis, with a hundred, a thousand or ten thousand 
chances to one in its favour, but still always a hypothesis. But when Lever- 
rier, by means of the data provided by this system, not only deduced the ne- 
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cessity of the existence oi an unknown planet, but also calculated the position 
m the lieasens which this planet must necessarily occupy, and when Galle really 
found this planet, the Copermcan system was pi oved ” (P 368 of this volume.) 

Accusing Bogdanov, Bazarov, Yushkevich and the other follow- 
ers of Mach of lideism (a reactionary theory, which gives prefer- 
ence to reliance on faith rather than on science), and defending 
the well-known materialist thesis that our scientific knowledge of 
the laws of nature is authentic knowledge, and that the laws of 
science represent objective truth, Lenin says: 

“Contemporary lideism does not at all reject science, all it rejects is the 
‘exaggerated claims’ of science, to wit, its claim to objective truth. If objective 
truth exists (as the matenalists think), if natural science, leflecling the outer 
world in human ‘expeiicnce,’ is alone capable of giving us objective truth, 
then all lideism ,is absolutely rcluted.” (Lcnm, Selected Woiks, Vol XI, p. 188 ) 

Such, in biief, are the characteristic features of the Marxist 
philosophical materialism. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the 
extension of the principles of philosophical materialism to the 
study of social life, of the history of society, and how immensely 
important is the application of these principles to the history of 
society and to the practical activities of the parly of the prole- 
tariat. 

If the connection between the phenomena of nature and their 
interdependence are laws of the development of nature, it follows, 
too, that the connection and interdependence of the phenomena 
oi social life are laws of the development of society, and not 
something accidental 

Hence, social life, the history of society, ceases to be an agglom- 
eration of “accidents,” and becomes the history of the develop- 
ment of society according to regular laws, and the study of the 
history of society becomes a science. 

Hence, the practical activity of the party of the proletariat 
must not be based on the good wishes of “outstanding individu- 
als,” not on the dictates of “reason,” “universal morals,” etc, 
but on the laws of development of society and on the study of 
these laws. 

Further, if the world is knowable and our knowledge of the 
laws of development of nature is authentic knowledge, having the 
validity of objective truth, it follows that social life, the develop- 
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ment of society, is also knowable, and that the data of science 
regarding the laws of development of society are authentic data 
having the validity of objective truths. 

Hence, the science of the history of society, despite all the 
complexity of the phenomena of social life, can become as precise 
a science as, let us say, biology, and capable of making use of 
the laws of development of society for practical purposes. 

Hence, the party of the proletariat should not guide itself in 
its practical activity by casual motives, but by the laws of develop- 
ment of society, and by practical deductions from these laws. 

Hence, Socialism is converted from a dream of a better future 
for humanity into a science. 

Hence, the bond between science and practical activity, be- 
tween theory and practice, their unity, should be the guiding star 
of the party of the proletariat. 

Further, if nature, being, the material world, is primary, and 
mind, thought, is secondary, derivative; if the material world 
represents objective reality existing independently of the mind of 
men, while the mind is a reflection of this objective reality, it 
follows that the material life of society, its being, is also primary, 
and its spiritual life secondary, derivative, and that the material 
life of society is an objective reality existing independently of the 
will of men, while the spiritual life of society is a reflection of 
this objective reality, a reflection of being. 

Hence, the source of formation of the spiritual life of society, 
the origin of social ideas, social theories, political views and 
political institutions, should not be sought for in the ideas, theo- 
ries, views and political institutions themselves, but in the condi- 
tions of the material life of society, in social being, of which these 
ideas, theories, views, etc., are the reflection. 

Hence, if in different periods of the history of society different 
social ideas, theories, views and political institutions are to be 
observed; if under the slave system we encounter certain social 
ideas, theories, views and political institutions, under feudalism 
others, and under capitalism others still, this is not to be ex- 
plained by the “nature,” the “properties” of the ideas, theories, 
views and political institutions themselves, but by the different 
conditions of the material life of society at different periods of 
social development. 

Whatever is the being of a society, whatever are the conditions 
of material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, political 
views and political institutions of that society. 
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In this connection, Marx says: 

“II is not the consciousness of men that delei mines their being, but, on 
the contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness.” (P. 300 
of this volume.) 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, in order not to find itself 
in the position of idle dreamers, the party of the proletariat must 
not base its activities on abstract “principles of human reason,” 
but on the concrete conditions of the material life of society, as 
the determining force of social development; not on the good 
wishes of “great men,” but on the real needs of development 
of the material life of society. 

The fall of the Utopians, including the Narodniks, Anarchists 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, was due, among other things, to the 
fact that they did not recognize the primary role which the 
conditions of the material life of society play in the development 
of society, and, sinking to idealism, did not base Iheir practical 
activities on the needs of the development of the material life 
of society, but, independently of and in spite of these needs, on 
“ideal plans” and “all-embracing projects” divorced from the real 
life of society. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism lies in the fact 
that it does base its practical activity on the needs of the develop- 
ment of the material life of society and never divorces itself from 
the real life of society. 

It does not follow from Marx’s words, however, that social 
ideas, theories, political views and political institutions are of no 
significance in the life of society, that they do not reciprocally 
affect social being, the development of the material conditions of 
the life of society. We have been speaking so far of the origin 
of social ideas, theories, ; views and political institutions, of the 
wag they arise, of the fact that the spiritual life of society is a 
reflection of the conditions of its material life. As regards the 
significance of social ideas, theories, views and political institu- 
tions, as regards their role in history, historical materialism, far 
from denying them, stresses the role and importance of these 
factors in the life of society, in its history. 

There are different kinds of social ideas and theories. There 
are old ideas and theories which have outlived .their day ,and 
which serve the interests of the moribund forces of society. Their 
significance lies in the fact that they hamper the development, 
the progress of society. Then there are new and advanced ideas 
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and theories which serve the interests of the advanced forces of 
society Their significance lies in the fact that they facilitate the 
development, the progress of society; and their significance is the 
greater the more accurately thev reflect the needs of development 
of the material life of society. 

New social ideas and theories arise only after the develop- 
ment of the material life of society has set new tasks before 
society. But once they have arisen they become a most potent 
force which facilitates the carrying out ot the new tasks set by 
the development of the material life of society, a foice which 
facilitates the progress of society. It is precisely here that the 
tremendous organizing, mobilizing and transforming value of new 
ideas, new theories, new political views and new political insti- 
tutions manifests itself New social ideas and theories arise precise- 
ly because they are necessary to society, because it is impossible 
to carry out the uigent tasks of development of the material life 
of society without their organizing, mobilizing and transforming 
action. Arising out of the new tasks set by the development ot 
the material life of society, the new social ideas and theories force 
their way through, become the possession of the masses, mobilize 
and organize them against the moribund forces of society, and 
thus facilitate the overthrow of these forces, which hamper the 
development of the material life of society 

Thus social ideas, theories and political institutions, having 
arisen on the basis of the urgent tasks of the development of the 
mateiial life of society, the development of social being, them- 
selves "then leact upon social being, upon the material life of 
society, creating the conditions necessary for completely carrying 
out the urgent tasks of the material life of society, and for ren- 
dering its fuither development possible. 

In this connection Marx says 

“Theory becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped the masses” 
(Zur Kutik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosoplue ) 

Hence, in order to be able to influence the conditions of 
material life of society and to accelerate their development and 
their improvement, the party of the proletariat must rely upon 
such a social theory, such a social idea as correctly reflects 
the needs of development oi the material life of society, and 
which is therefore capable of setting into motion broad masses 
of the people and of mobilizing them and organizing them into 
a great army of the proletarian party, prepared to smash the 
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reactionary iorces and to clear the way for the advanced torces 
of society. 

The fall of the “Economists” and Mensheviks was due among 
other things to the fact that they did not recognize the mobilizing, 
organizing and transforming role of advanced theory, of advanced 
ideas and, sinking to vulgar materialism, reduced the role of 
these factors almost to nothing, thus condemning the Paity to 
passivity and inanition. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism is derived from 
the fact that it relies upon an advanced theory which correctly re- 
flects the needs of development of the material life of society, 
that it elevates theory to a proper level, and that it deems it its 
duty to utilize every ounce of the mobilizing, organizing and trans- 
forming power of this theory. 

That is the answer historical materialism gives to the question 
of the relation between social being and social consciousness, be- 
tween the conditions of development of material hie and the 
development of the spiritual life of society. 

3 ) Historical Materialism. 

It now remains to elucidate the following question, what, from 
the viewpoint of historical materialism, is meant by the “condi- 
tions of material life of society” which in the final analysis 
determine the physiognomy of society, its ideas, views, political 
institutions, etc.? 

What, after all, are these “conditions of material life of so- 
ciety,” what are their distinguishing features? 

There can be no doubt that the concept “conditions' of material 
life of society” includes, first of all, nature which surrounds 
society, geographical environment, which is one of the indispens- 
able and constant conditions of material life of society and which, 
of course, influences the development of society. What role does 
geographical environment play m the development of society? h 
geographical environment the chief force determining the physi- 
ognomy of society, the character of the social system of man, the 
transition from one system to another? 

Historical materialism answers this question in the negative. 

Geographical environment is unquestionably one of the constant 
and indispensable conditions of development of society and, of 
course, influences the development of society, accelerates or re- 
tards its development. But its influence is not the determining 
influence, inasmuch las the changes and development of society 
proceed at an incomparably faster rate than the changes and de- 
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velopment of geographical environment. In the space of three thou- 
sand years three different social systems have been successively 
superseded in Europe: the primitive communal system, the slave 
system and the feudal system. In the eastern part of Europe, in 
the U.S S.R , even four social systems have been superseded. Yet 
during this period geographical conditions in Europe have either 
not changed at all, or have changed so slightly that geography 
takes no note of them And that is quite natural. Changes in geo- 
graphical environment of any importance require millions of years, 
whereas a few hundred or a couple of thousand years are enough 
for even very important changes in the system of human society 

It follows from this that geographical environment cannot be 
the chief cause, the determining cause of social development, for 
that which remains almost unchanged m the course of tens of 
thousands of years cannot be the chief cause of development of 
that which undergoes fundamental changes in the course of a 
few hundred years. 

Further, there can be no doubt that the concept “conditions of 
material life of society” also includes growth of population, den- 
sity of population of one degree or another, for people are an es- 
sential element of the conditions of material life of society, and 
without a definite minimum number of people there can be no 
material life of society. Is not growth of population the chief force 
that determines the character of the social system of man? 

Historical materialism answers this question too in the negative 

Of course, growth of population does influence the development 
of society, does facilitate or retard the development of society, 
but it cannot be the chief force of development of society, and 
its influence on the development of society cannot be the determin- 
ing influence because, by itself, growth of population does not fur- 
nish the clue to the question why a given social system is replaced 
precisely by such and such a new system and not by another, why 
the primitive communal system is succeeded precisely by the slave 
system, the slave system by the feudal system, and the feudal sys- 
tem by the bourgeois system, and not by some other 

If growth of population were the determining force of social 
development, then a higher density of population would be bound 
to give rise to a correspondingly higher type of social system. But 
we do not find this to be the case The density of population in 
China is four times as great as in the U.S A., yet the U.S.A. stands 
higher than China in the scale of social development, for in China 
a semi-feudal system still prevails, whereas the U S,A, has long ago 
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reached the highest stage of development of capitalism The den- 
sity of population in Belgium is nineteen limes as great as m the 
U.S.A , and twenty-six times as great as in the U.S.S.R. Yet the 
U.S.A, stands higher than Belgium in the scale of social develop- 
ment, and as lor the U.S S R , Belgium lags a whole historical 
epoch behind this country, for in Belgium the capitalist system 
prevails, whereas the U.S S.R. has already done away with capital- 
ism and has set up a Socialist system. 

It follows from this that growth of population is not, and can- 
not be, the chief force of development of society, the force which 
determines the character of the social system, the physiognomy of 
society 

a) What, then, is the chief force in the complex of conditions 
of material life of society which determines the physiognomy of 
society, the chaiacler of the social system, the development of so- 
ciety fioiu one system to another 9 

This foice, historical maleiiahsm holds, is the method of pro- 
curing the means of life necessary for human existence, the mode 
of production of material values — food, clothing, footwear, houses, 
tuel, instruments of pioduclion, etc — which aie indispensable l'oi 
the life and development of society. 

In Older to live, people must have food, clothing, foolweai, 
shelter, fuel, etc.; in order to have these material values, people 
must produce them; and in older to produce them, people must 
have the instruments of production with which food, clothing, foot- 
wear, shelter, fuel, etc , are produced; they must be able to pro- 
duce these instruments and to use them. 

The instruments of production wherewith material values are 
pioduced, the people who operate the instruments of production 
and cariy on the pioductiou of material values thanks to a certain 
production experience and labour skill — all these elements jointly 
constitute the productive forces of society. 

But the productive forces are only one aspect of production, 
only one aspect of the mode of production, an aspect that expresses 
the relation of men to the obj'ects and forces of nature which they 
make use of for the production of material values. Another aspect 
of production, another aspect of the mode of production, is the re- 
lation of men to each other in the process of production, men’s 
relations of production. Men carry on a struggle against nature 
and utilize nature for the production of material values not in 
isolation from each other, not as separate individuals, but in com- 
mon, in groups, in societies. Production, therefore, is at all times 
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and under all conditions social pioduction In the pioduction of 
maLerial values men enter into mutual relation ol one land or 
another within production, into relations of pioduction of one kind 
or another. These may be relations of co-operation and mutual help 
between people who are lree from exploitation, they may be iela- 
tions of domination and subordination, and, lasLly, they may be 
transitional from one form of relations of production to another 
But whatever the character of the relations of production may be, 
always and m every system, they constitute just as essential an 
element of production as the productive foices of society. 

“In production,’ Mor\ sa\s ‘men not only act on nature but also on one 
anolhei They produce onl\ 1a co-op**iatmg m a certain wav and mutualh 
exchanging then acti\ r n orciei lo pioduce they enlei mlo d( finite con 
necliona and lelalions w'lth one another and only within these social connec- 
tions and lelalions does then action on nature, does pioduction, take place 
iP Sill ot this volume; 

Consequently pioduction the mode ot production, embiaces 
both the productive lorces of society and mens relations of pio- 
duction, and is thus the embodiment of their unity m the process 
ol production of maleiial values 

b) The first feature of production is that it nevei sta>s at one 
point lor a long lime and is always m a stale ol change and de- 
velopment, and that, fuithermore, changes in the mode of pioduc- 
lion inevitably call ioith changes in the whole social system social 
ideas, political views and political institutions — they c'dl foith a 
reconstruction ol the whole social and political order At different 
stages of development people make use of different modes of pro- 
duction, or to put it moie crudely, lead diffeient manneis of hie 
In the primitive commune there is one mode of pioduction, undci 
slaveiy there is (another mode of production, under feudalism a 
third mode of production, and so on. And, eoi respondmgly, men's 
social system, the spmtual life of men, their views and political 
institutions also vary 

Whatever is the mcde of production ot a society such m Ihe 
mam is Lhe society itsdf, its ideas and theories, its political views 
and institutions 

Or, to put it more ciudely, whatever is man’s manner of life, 
such is his manner of thought 

This means that the history of development of society is above 
all the history of the development of production, the history of the 
modes of production which succeed each other in the course of 
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centuries, the history of the development of productive forces and 
of people’s relations of production. 

Hence, the history of social development is at the same time 
the history of the produceis of material values themselves, the his- 
tory of the labouring masses, who are the chief force in the process 
of production and who carry on the production of material values 
necessary for the existence of society. 

Hence, if historical science is to be a real science, it can no 
longer reduce the histoiy of social development to the actions of 
kings and generals, to the actions of “conquerors” and “subjuga- 
tors” of states, but must above all devote itself to the history of 
the producers of material values, the history of the labouring 
masses, the history of peoples. 

Hence, the clue to the study of the laws of history of society 
must not be sought in men’s minds, in the views and ideas of 
society, but in the mode of production practised by society in any 
given historical period; it must be sought in the economic life of 
society 

Hence, the prune task of histoncal science is to study and dis- 
close the laws of production, the laws of development of the pro- 
ductive forces and of the relations of production, the laws of 
economic development of society 

Hence, if the party of the proletariat is to be a leal party, it 
must above all acquire a knowledge of the laws of development of 
production, of the laws of economic development of society. 

Hence, if it is not to err in policy, the party of the proletariat 
must both in drafting its program and in its practical activities 
proceed primarily from the laws of development of production, 
from the laws of economic development of society. 

c) The second feature of production is that its changes and 
development always begin with changes and development of the 
productive forces, and in the first place, with changes and develop- 
ment of the instruments of production. Productive forces are there- 
fore the most mobile and revolutionary element of production. 
First the productive forces of society change and develop, and 
then, depending on these changes and in conformity with them, 
men’s relations of production, their economic relations, change 
This, however, does not mean that the relations of production do 
not influence the development of the productive forces and that 
the latter are not dependent on the former While their develop- 
ment is dependent on the development of the productive forces, the 
relations of production in their turn react upon the development 
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of the productive forces, accelerating or retarding it. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the relations of production cannot 
for too long a time lag behind and be in a state of contradiction 
to the growth of the productive forces, inasmuch as the productive 
forces can develop in full measure only when the relations of pro- 
duction correspond to the character, the state, of the productive 
forces and allow full scope for their development. Therefore, how- 
ever much the relations of production may lag behind the devel- 
opment of the productive forces, they must, sooner or later, come 
into correspondence with — and actually do come into correspond- 
ence with — the level of development of the productive forces, the 
character of the productive forces Otherwise we would have a 
fundamental violation of the unity of the productive forces and 
the relations of production within the system of production, a dis- 
ruption of production as a whole, a crisis of production, a destruc- 
tion of productive forces 

An instance m which the relations of production do not cor- 
iespond to the character of the productive forces, conflict with 
them, is the economic crises in capitalist countries, where private 
capitalist ownership of the means of production is m glaring in- 
congruity with the social character of the process of production, 
with the character of the productive forces This results in eco- 
nomic crises, which lead to the destruction of productive forces 
Furthermore, this incongruity itself constitutes the economic basis 
of social revolution, the purpose of which is to destroy the exist- 
ing relations of production and to create new relations of produc- 
tion corresponding to the character of the productive forces. 

In contrast, an instance in which the relations of production 
completely correspond to the character of the productive forces is 
the Socialist national economy of the U S S.R , where the social 
ownership of the means of production fully corresponds to the 
social character of the process of production, and where, because 
of this, economic crises and the destruction of productive forces 
are unknown 

Consequently, the productive forces are not only the most mo- 
bile and revolutionary element in production, but are also the 
determining element in the development of production 

Whatever are the productive forces, such must be the relations 
of production. 

While the state of the productive forces furnishes an answer to 
Ihe question — with what instruments of production do men produce 
the material values they need? — the state of the relations of pro- 
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duction furnishes llie answer lo another question — who owns the 
means 0/ production (the land, forests, waters, mmeial resources, 
raw materials, instruments ot production, production premises, 
means ot transportation and communication, etc), who commands 
the means of production, whether the whole of society, or individ 
ual peisons, groups, or classes which utilize them for the exploi- 
tation of other persons, groups or classes’ 

Here is a rough picture ot the development of productive lorces 
from ancient times to our day The transition trom crude stone 
tools to the bow and arrow, and the accompanying transition from 
the life of hunters to the domestication of animals and piimitivo 
pasturage, the transition fiom stone tools to metal tools (the iron 
axe, the wooden plough fitted with an iron colter, etc.) , with a coi - 
lespondmg transition to tillage and agriculture; a further improve- 
ment in metal tools for the working up of materials, the introduc- 
tion of the blacksmith's bellows, the intioduction of pottery, with 
a conespomling development ot handicrafts, the separation ot 
handicrafts from agriculluie, the development of an independent 
liandiciaft industry and, subsequently, of manufacture; the transi- 
tion from handicraft tools to machines and the transformation of 
handicraft and manufacluie into machine industry; the transition 
to the machine system and the use of modern large-scale machine 
industry — such is a general and fai from complete picture of the 
development of the productive forces of society iu*the course ot 
man’s history. It will be clear that the development and nnpiove- 
raenl of the instruments of pi eduction was effected by men who 
were related to production, and not independently of men, and 
consequently, the change and development of the instruments ot 
production was accompanied by a change and development of 
men, as the most important element of the productive forces, by 
a change and development of their production experience, then 
labour skill, their ability lo handle the instruments of production 
In conformity with the change and development of the produc- 
tive forces of society in the course of history, men’s relations of 
pioduction, their economic relations, also changed and developed. 

Five main types ol relations of production aie known lo his-' 
tory: primitive communal, slave, feudal, capitalist and Socialist 
The basis of the relations of production under the primitive 
communal system is that the means of production are socially 
owned. This in the main corresponds to the character of the pro- 
ductive forces of that period Stone tools, and, later, the bow and 
arrow, precluded the nossibilily of men individually combating 
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the ioices of nature and beasts of prey. In order to gather the 
fruits of the forest, to catch fish, to build some sort of habitation, 
men were obliged to work m common if they did not want to die 
of starvation, or fall victim to beasts of prey or to neighbouring 
societies. Labour m common led to the common ownership of the 
means of production, as well as of the fruits of production. Here 
the conception of private ownership of the means of production 
did not yet exist, except for the personal ownership of certain 
implements of production which were at the same time means 
ot defence against beasts oi piey Here there was no exploitation, 
no classes 

The basis of the relations of pioduction undei the slave >vstem 
is that the slave owner owns the means ot production, he also 
owns the worker m pioduction — the slave, whom he can sell 
purchase 01 kill as though he were an animal Such lelations of 
production m the mam correspond to the state of the pioducLivt 
Ioices oi that penod Instead of stone tools, men now have metal 
tools at then command, instead ol the wTelched and primitive 
husbandly oi the hunter, who knew' neither pa^Luiage nor tillage, 
there now’ appear pasturage tillage, handiciafts, and a division 
ol laboui between these blanches of production There appears the 
possibility oi the exchange oi products between individuals and 
between societies, ol the accumulation ol W’eallli in [lie hands oi 
a lew, the actual accumulation ot the means of pioduction in the 
hancL ol a minority, and the possibility ol subjugation of tlu 
majority In a minority and the comeision ol the majority into 
slaves Here we no longer imd the common and fiee labour of all 
members ol society nr the pioduction piocess — here there prevails 
the forced Jaboui of slaves, who are exploited by the non-labouring 
slave owneis Here, theiefoie, there is no common ownership oi 
the means oi pioduction oi oi the funis of production It is replaced 
by pnvale ownership Here the slave owner appears as the prime 
ind principal pioperty owner m the full sense of the teim 

Rich and poor, exploiters and exploited people with full rights 
and people with no lights, and a fierce class struggle between them 
— such is the picture of the slave system. 

The basis ot the lelations of production under the feudal system 
is that the ieudal loid owns the means of pioduction and does 
not fully own the worker m production — the serf, w T hom the feudal 
lord can no longer kill, but whom he can buy and sell Alongside 
of feudal ownership there exists individual ownership by the peas- 
ant and the handicraftsman of his implements of production and 
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his private enterprise based on his personal labour Such relations 
of production in the main correspond to the state of the produc- 
tive forces of that period. Further improvements in the smelting 
and working of iron; the spread of the iron plough and the loom, 
the further development of agriculture, horticulture, viniculture and 
dairying, the appearance of manufactories alongside of the handi- 
craft workshops — such are the characteristic features of the slate 
of the productive forces 

The new productive forces demand that the labourer shall 
display some kind of initiative in production and an inclination 
for work, an interest in work The feudal lord therefore discard's 
the slave, as a labourer who has no interest in work and is entire- 
ly without initiative, and prefers to deal with the serf, who has 
his own husbandry, implements of production, and a certain inter- 
est in work essential for the cultivation of the land and for the 
payment in kind of a part of his harvest to the feudal lord 

Heie private ownership is further developed Exploitation is 
nearly as seveie as it was under slavery — it is only slightly mit- 
igated A class struggle between exploiters and exploited is the 
principal feature of the feudal system 

The basis of the relations of production under the capitalist 
system is that the capitalist owns the means of production, but 
not the workers in production — the wage labourers, whom the 
capitalist can neither kill nor sell because they are personally free, 
but who are deprived of means of production and, in order mot 
to die of hunger, are obliged to sell their labour power to the 
capitalist and to bear the yoke of exploitation. Alongside of capital- 
ist property in the meanis of production, we find, at first on a 
wide scale, private properly of the peasants and handicraftsmen in 
the means of production, these peasants and handicraftsmen no 
longer being serfs, and their private property being based om person* 
al labour. In place of the handicraft workshops and manufactories 
there appear huge mills and factories equipped with machinery. 
In place of the manorial estates tilled by the primitive implements 
of production of the peasant, there now appear large capitalisl 
farms run on scientific lines and supplied with agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

The new productive forces require that the workers in produc- 
tion shall be better educated and more intelligent than the down- 
trodden and ignorant serfs, that they be able to understand machin- 
ery and operate it properly. Therefore, the capitalists prefer to 
deal with wage workers, who are free from the bonds of serfdom 
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and who are educated enough to be able properly to operate 
machinery. 

But having developed productive forces to a tremendous extent, 
capitalism has become enmeshed in contradictions which it is un- 
able to solve. By producing larger and larger quantities of com- 
modities, and reducing their prices, capitalism intensifies compe- 
tition, ruins the mass of small and medium private owners, con- 
verts them into proletarians and reduces their purchasing power 
with the result that it becomes impossible to dispose of the com- 
modities produced On the other hand, by expanding production 
and concentrating millions of woikers m huge mills and factories 
capitalism lends the process of production a social character and 
thus undermines its own foundation, inasmuch as the social charact- 
er of the process of production demands the social ownership oi 
the means of production; yet the means of production remain 
private capitalist property, which is incompatible with the social 
character of the piocess of production 

These irreconcilable contradictions between the character of 
the productive forces and the lelations ot production make them- 
selves felt in periodical crises of overproduction, when the capital- 
ists, finding no effective demand for their goods owing to the ruin 
of the mass of the population which they themselves have brought 
about, are compelled to bum products, destroy manufactured 
goods, suspend production, and destroy productive forces at a time 
when millions of people are forced to suffer unemployment and 
starvation, not because there are not (enough goods, but because 
there is an overproduction of goods 

This means that the capitalist relations of production have 
ceased to correspond to the stale of productive forces of society 
and have come into irreconcilable contradiction with them 

This means that capitalism is pregnant with revolution, whose 
mission it is to replace the existing capitalist ownership of the 
means of production by Socialist ownership 

This means that the main feature of the capitalist system is 
a most acute class struggle between the exploiters and the exploited 
The basis of the relations of production under the Socialist 
system, which so far has been established only in the USSR, 
is the social ownership of the means of production Here there 
are no longer exploiters and exploited The goods pioduced are 
distributed according to labour performed, on the principle* He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat.” Here the mutual rela- 
tions of people in the process of production are marked by com- 
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radely eo-opeiaUon and the Socialist mutual assistance of workers 
who are free from exploitation. Here the lelations of production 
fully correspond to the state ol piodueiive forces, for the social 
character of the piocess of pioduclion is leinforced by the social 
ownership ot the means ot production 

For this reason Socialist pioduction m the U.S.S.R. knows no 
periodical crises of overproduction and then accompanying absurd- 
ities. 

For this reason, the piodueiive torccs here develop at an ac- 
celerated pace, for the relations of production that correspond to 
them offer full scope for such development 

Such is the picture of the development of men's relations of 
production in the course of human history. 

Such is the dependence of the development ot the relations of 
pioduction on the development of the productive forces of society, 
and primarily, on the development of the instruments of produc- 
tion, the dependence by value of which the changes and develop- 
ment of the piodueiive loices sooner 01 later lead to correspond- 
ing changes and development of the relations ol pioduction. 

“The use and fabrication ol instalments of laboui,” 1 says Mai\, “although 
existing m the geim among teiLun species oi annuals, is specifically chaiacler 
istic of the human labom -piocess, and Fiunklin theietoie defines man as a 
tool-making animal. Relics ol by-gone jiislnunenls ol labour possess the same 
importance for the investigation ol extinct economical ionns ol society, as do 
tossil bones for the deleiminalion oi extinct species ol animals It is not 
the ai tides made, but how they aie made, and by what instillments, that 
enables us to distinguish dilfeient economical epochs Insliumenls ot labour not 
only supply a standard of the degree of development to which human labour 
has attained, but they are also indicators ot the social conditions under which 
that labour is earned on ” (Kail Marx, Capital, Vol T, p 159) 

And further: 

— “.Social relations are closely bound up with piocluctive foiccs In acquit 
mg new productive lorces men change their mode of pioduction, and in 
changing then mode oi production, in changing the way of earning Lheii 
living, they change all then social relations The hand-mill gives you society 
with the feudal lord, the steam-mill, society with the industrial capitalist” 
(Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy , Moscow 1935, p 92 ) 

— “There as a continual movement of growth in productive forces, of 
destruction in social relations, of formation in ideas, the only immutable thing 
is the abstraction of movement.” (Ibid., p. 93 ; 

1 By instruments of labour Marx has m mind primarily instruments of 
production — J $. 
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Speaking of histoiical materialism as formulated in the Com- 
munist Manifesto , Engels says: 

“Economic production and the structure of society of «very historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation foi the political 
and intellectual history of that epoch; . . . consequently (ever since the dis- 
solution ot the primeval communal ownership of land) all histoiy has been 
a history of class struggles, of struggles between exploited and exploiting, be- 
tween dominated and dominating classes at various stages of social evolution, 

. this sliuggle, however, has now reached a stage where the exploited and 
oppressed class (the proletariat) can no longer emancipate itself from the 
class which exploits and oppresses it (the bourgeoisie), without at the same 
time forever freeing the whole ol society from exploitation, oppiession and 
class struggles” (Preface to the German 1883 edition of the Communist Mani- 
festo — pp. 100-01 of this volume) 

d) The third feature of production is that the rise of new 
productive forces and of the relations of production corresponding 
to them does not take placi- separately from the old system, after 
the disappearance of the old system, but within the old system, 
it takes place not as a result of the deliberate and conscious 
activity of main, but spontaneously, unconsciously, independently 
of the will of man It takes place spontaneously and independently 
ot the will of man for two reasons 

Firstly, because men are not free to choose one mode of 
production or another, because as every new generation enters life 
it finds productive forces and relations of production already 
existing as the result of the work of former generations, owing to 
which it is obliged at first to accept and adapt itself to everything 
it finds ready made m the spheie of production m order to be 
able to produce material values. 

Secondly, because, when improving one instrument of produc- 
tion or another, one element of the productive forces or another, 
men do not realize, do not understand or stop to reflect what 
social results these improvements will lead to, but only think of 
their everyday interests, of lightening their labour and of securing 
some direct and tangible advantage for themselves 

When, gradually and gropingly, certain members of primitive 
communal society passed from the use of stone tools to the use 
of iron tools, they, of course, did not know and did not stop to 
reflect what social results this innovation would lead to; they 
did not understand or realize that the change to metal tools meant 
a revolution in production, that it would in the long run lead 
to the slave system They simply wanted to lighten their labour 
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and secure an immediate and tangible advantage; their conscious 
activity was confined within the narrow bounds of this everyday 
personal interest. 

When, m the period of the feudal system, the young bourgeoi- 
sie of Europe began to erect, alongside of the small guild work- 
shops, large manufactories, and thus advanced the productive 
forces of society, it, of course, did not know and did not stop 
to reflect whait social consequences this innovation would lead to; 
it did not realize or understand that this “small” innovation would 
lead to a regrouping of social forces which was to end in a revo- 
lution both against the power of kings, whose favours it so highly 
valued, and against the nobility, to whose ranks its foremost 
representatives not infrequently aspired. It simply wanted to lower 
the cost of producing goods, to throw larger quantities of goods 
on the markets of Asia and of recently discovered America, and 
to make bigger profits Its conscious activity was confined within 
the narrow bounds of this commonplace practical aim. 

When the Russian capitalists, in conjunction with foreign cap- 
italists, energetically implanted modern large-scale machine indus- 
try in Russia, while leaving tsardom intact and turning the peasants 
over to the tender mercies of the landlords, they, of course, did 
not know and did not slop to reflect wliat social consequences tt Vs 
extensive growth of productive forces would lead to; they did nrt 
realize or understand that this big leap in the realm of the produc- 
tive forces of society would lead to a regrouping of social forces 
that would enable the proletariat to effect a union with the peas- 
antry and to bring about a victorious Socialist revolution. They 
simply wanted to expand industrial production to the limit, to 
gain control of the huge home market, to become monopolists, and 
to squeeze as much profit as possible out of the national economy. 
Their conscious activity did not extend beyond their commonplace, 
strictly practical interests Accordingly, Marx says: 

“In the social production of tlieir life, [that is, m the production of the 
material values necessary to the liie of men — J. S ] men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent 1 of their will; these relations 
of production correspond to a definite stage of development of their material 
forces of production ” (P. 300 of this volume ) 

This, however, does not mean that changes in the relations 
of production, and the transition from old relations of production 
to new relations of production proceed smoothly, without conflicts, 


1 My italics. — J. S. 
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without upheavals. On the contrary, such a transition usually 
takes place by means of the revolutionary overthrow of the old 
relations of production and the establishment of new relations of 
production Up to a certain period the development of the pro- 
ductive forces and the changes in the realm of the relations of 
production proceed spontaneously, independently of the will of 
men But that is so only up to a certain moment, until the new 
and developing productive forces have reached a proper state of 
maturity. After the new productive forces have matured, the exist- 
ing relations of production and their upholders — the ruling classes 
— become that “insuperable” obstacle which can only be removed 
by the conscious action of the new classes, by the forcible acts 
of these classes, by revolution Here there stands out in bold relief 
the tremendous role of new social ideas, of new political institu- 
tions, of a new political power, whose mission it is to abolish by 
force the old relations of production Out of the conflict between 
the new productive forces and the old relations of production, out 
of the new economic demands of society, there arise new social 
ideas; the new ideas organize and mobilize the masses; the masses 
become welded into a new political army, create a new revolution- 
ary power, and make use of it to abolish by force the old system 
of relations of production, and to firmly establish the new system 
The spontaneous process of development yields place to the con- 
scious actions of men, peaceful -development to violent upheaval, 
evolution to revolution. 

“The proletariat,” says Marx, “during its contest with the bourgeoisie is 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class, by 
means of a re\olution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps 
away by foice the old conditions of production ” (The Communist Manifesto — 
p 131 of this volume) 

And further: 

— “The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the state, i e , of the proletariat organized as the ruling class, and 
to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible.” (Ibid , p 129 ) 

— ‘ Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new one.” 
(Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 776) 

Here is the brilliant formulation of the essence of historical 
materialism given by Marx in 1859 in his historic Preface to his 
famous book, Critique of Political Economy; 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will, these relations of 
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production coi respond to a definite stage ol development ut their material 
forces ol pioduction The sum total of these relations ol pioduction constitutes 
the economic structuie ol society — the leal loundation, on which uses a legal 
and political sup^rstiucture and to which coi respond definite loims of social 
consciousness The mode ol production oi mateiial lit e determines the social, 
political and intellectual lile piocess m general ll is no! Ihe consciousness 
ol men that determines their being, hut, on the com* ary, then social being 
that detei mines their consciousness At a certain stage ol then development, 
the material productive forces m society come m conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or — what is but a legal expiession for the same 
thing — with the property i elation** within which they base been at work be- 
fore Fiom forms of development of the productive forces these relations 
turn anto then letters Then begins an epoch of social resolution With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense supers tincture is moie 
or less rapidly tiansformed. In considering such transformations a distinction 
should always he made between the malenal transformation of the economic 
conditions of production, which can be determined with the precision of 
naluial science, and the legal, political, religious, {esthetic or philosophic— in 
short, ideological forms m which men become conscious of this conflict and 
ii$ht it out Just as oui opinion ol an individual is not based on what he 
thinks of himsell, so can we not judge ol such a penod of Uansloi malum l»v 
its own consciousness, on the contiaiy, this consciousness must J>e explained 
rather from the contradictions ot malenal liic, liom the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production No social oidei 
ever disappears before all the pioductive loices foi which theie is loom m ll 
have been developed, and now r , higher relations of pioduction nevei appeal be 
foie the material conditions ol then existence base matured m the womb ol 
the old society itself Therefore, mankind always sets itself only such lasks as 
it can solve, since, looking at the mallei more closely, we will always find 
that the task itself arises only wheu the material conditions necessary lor its 
solution already exist 01 aie at least m the piocess ot formation” (Pp 300-01 
of this volume ) 

Such is Marxist materialism as applied lo social life, to the 
history of society. 

Such are the principal features of dialectical and historical 
materialism 
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MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 1 

PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION OF 1872 

The Communist League, 2 an international association of 
workers, which could of course be only a secret one under the 
conditions obtaining at the time, commissioned us, the undersigned, 
at the Congress held in London in November 1847, to write for 
publication a detailed theoretical and practical program of the 
Party Such was the origin of the following Manifesto, the manu- 
script of which travelled to London to be printed a few weeks 
before the February Revolution 3 First published in German, it has 
been republished m that language in at least twelve different 
editions in Germany, England and America. It was published in 
English for the first time in 1850 m the Red Republican , London, 
translated by Miss Helen Macfarlane, and m 1871 m at least three 
different translations m America A French version first appeared 
m Pans shortly before the June insurrection of 1848 4 and recently 
m Le Sociahste of New Yoik. A new translation is m the course 
of preparation A Polish version appeared in London shortly after 
it was first published in German A Russian translation was pub- 
lished in Geneva m the ’sixties Into Danish, loo it was translated 
* 

shortly after its first appearance 

However 5 much the state of things may have altered during 
the last twenty-five years, the general principles laid down in this 
Manifesto aie, on the whole, as correct today as ever. Here and 


1 The Manifesto was wntten by Marx and Engels in German m December 
1847 to Januaiy 1848, and originally punted m London m 1848 The English 
version of 1888, reproduced here, was translated by S Moore and edited by 
Engels — Ed. 

2 For further details see Engels, The Fhstorg of the Communist League, in 
Karl Marx, Selected Works , Vol II, Moscow 1936 — Ed 

3 The February Revolution in France, 1848 — Ed. 

4 The insurrection of the Pans workers See Marx’s The Class Struggles 
in France, 1848-50, m Karl Marx, Selected Works , Vol. II, Moscow 1936 Ed. 

5 The passage from here to the last sentence (“right to alter”) is given 
m Engels’ version as cited in his preface to the 1888 English edition — Ed 
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there some detail might be improved. The practical application of 
the punciples will depend, as the Manifesto itself stales, every- 
where and at all times, on the historical conditions for the time 
being existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is laid on the 
revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section II. That 
passage would, in many respects, be very differently worded today 
In view of the gigantic strides of modern industry since 1848, and 
of the accompanying improved and extended organization of the 
working class, 1 in view of the practical experience gained, first in 
the February Revolution, and then, still more, in the Paris Com- 
mune, where the proletariat for the first time held political power 
for two whole months, this program has in some details become 
antiquated. One thing especially was proved by the Commune, viz., 
that “the working-class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 
state machinery, and wield it for its own purposes.” (See The Civil 
War m France; Address of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association, London, Truelove, 1871, p 15, where 
this point' is further developed) 2 Fuilher, it is self-evident, that 
the criticism of socialist literature is deficient in relation to the 
present time, because it comes down only to 1847; also, that the 
remarks on the relation of the Communists to the various oppo- 
sition parties (Section IV), although in principle still correct, yet 
in practice aie antiquated, because the political situation has been 
entirely changed, and the progress of history has swept from 
off the earth the greater portion of (lie political parlies there enu- 
merated. 

But then, the Manifesto has become an historical document 
which we have no longer any right to alter. A subsequent edition 
may perhaps appear with an introduction bridging the gap from 
1847 to the present day; but this reprint was too unexpected to 
leave us time for that. 

Karl Marx Frederick Engels 

London, June 24, 1872 


1 The German text reads “and of the Paity organization of the working 
class that is progiessing together with it,” — Ed. 

2 See Volume II, 1936 edition, op. cit , Lenin in The State and Revolution 
(1917) says. “Thus, Marx and Engels regarded one of the principal and fun- 
damental lessons of the Pans Commune as being of such momentous importance 
that they introduced it as a vital correction into The Communist Manifesto 

. And d: is precisely this lesson that has been not only completely forgotten, 
but positively distorted, in the prevailing Kautskyan ‘interpretation’ of Marx- 
ism” (Lenin, Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed, pp. 165 and 166.)— Ed. 
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PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN EDITION OF 1882 1 

The first Russian edition of the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party 9 translated by Bakunin, was published early m the ’sixties 
by the printing office of the KolokoL Then the West could see 
in it (the Russian edition of the Manifesto) only a literary curio- 
sity. Such a view would be impossible today 

What a limited field the proletarian movement still occupied 
aL that time (December 1847) is most clearJy shown by the last 
section of the Manifesto the posiLion of the Communists in re- 
lation of the various opposition parties in the various countries 
Precisely Russia and the United States are missing here. It was 
the time when Russia constituted the last great reserve of all 
European reaction, when the United States absorbed the surplus 
proletarian forces of Europe through immigration. Both countries 
provided Europe with law materials and were at the same time 
markets lor the sale of its industrial products. Both were theie- 
fore, in one way or another, pillars of the existing European 
order. 

How very different today ! Precisely European immigration 
fitLed North America for a gigantic agricultural production, 
whose competition is shaking the very foundations of European 
landed pioperty — large and small In addition it enabled the Unit- 
ed Stales to exploit its tiemendous industrial resources with an 
energy and on a scale that must shortly break the industrial mo- 
nopoly of Western Europe and -especially of England, existing up 
to now Both circumstances react in revoluiionary manner upon 
Amenca itself Step by step the small and middle land ownership 
of the farmers, the basis of the whole political constitution, is 
succumbing to the competition of giant farms; at the same time 
a mass proletariat and a fabulous concentration of capital funds 
are developing for the first time in the industrial regions 

And now Russia 1 During the Revolution of 1848-49 not only 
the European princes, but the European bourgeois as well, found 
their only salvation from the proletariat, just beginning to awaken, 
m Russian intervention The tsar was proclaimed the chief of 
European reaction. Today he is a prisoner of war of the revolution, 
in Gatchina, and Russia forms the vanguard ol i evolutionary 
action in Europe. 


1 Translated from the German original written by Marx and Engel* See 
Pieface to the German edition of 1890, second paragiaph — Ed 


7 * 
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The Communist Manifesto had as its object the pioclamation 
of the inevitably impending dissolution of modern bourgeois 
pioperly. But m Russia we find, face to face with the rapidly 
developing capitalist swindle and bourgeois properly, just begin- 
ning 'to develop, more than half the land owned in common by the 
peasants. Now the question is: can the Russian obshchma, 1 though 
gieatly undermined, yet a form of the primeval common owner- 
ship of land, pass directly to the higher form of communist 
common ownership 9 Or on the contrary, must it first pass through 
the same process of dissolution as constitutes the historical evolu- 
tion of the West 9 

The only answer to that possible today is this" If the Russian 
Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian revolution in the 
West, so that both complement each other, the present Russian 
common ownership of land may serve as the starting point for a 
communist development 


London, January 21, 1882 


Karl Marx Frederick Engels 


PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION .OF 1883 

The preface to the piesenl edition I must, alas, sign alone. 
Mars., the man to whom the whole working class of Europe and 
America owes more than to any one else — rests at Highgate 
Cemetery and over his giave the fust giass is already growing 2 
Since his death, there can be even less thought of revising or 
supplementing the Manifesto. But I consider it all the more neces- 
sary again to state here the following expressly: 

The basic thought running through the Manifesto — that econom- 
ic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that consequent- 
ly (ever since the dissolution of the primeval communal owner- 
ship of land) all history has been a history of class struggles, 
of struggles between exploited and exploiting, between dominated 
and dominating classes at various stages of social evolution, that 
this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where the exploit- 

1 Obshchma: Peasant community. — Ed. 

* Marx died in London on March 14. 1883.— Ed 
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ed and oppressed class (the proletariat) can no longer emancipate 
itself from the class which exploits and oppresses it (Lhe bourgeoi- 
sie) without at the same Lime forever freeing the whole of society 
from exploilaLion oppression and class struggles — this basic thought 
belongs solely and exclusively to Marx 1 

I have already stated Lhis many times; but precisely now is 
it mccssaiy that it also stand m front ol the Manifesto itself 

F. Engels 

London, Jun* 2S 1883 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION OF 1890 

Since the above was written. 2 a new Geiman edition of the 
Manifesto has again become necessary, and much has also happened 
to the Mamjcslo which should be rccoided here 

A second Russian translation — by Veia Zasulich 3 4 — appeared at 
Geneva in 1882, the preface to that edition was written by Marx 
and myself Unfoitunotely, the original Geiman manusciipt has 
gone astray, T must therefore letranslate from ihc Russian, which 
will m no way improve the text It reads. 1 

[The teit is (jiven on pp 99-100 of this volume — • E(L] 

At about the same date a new Polish version appeared m 
Geneva Manifest Komumstyczmj 

Furthermore, a new Danish bamdalion lias appeared m the 
Socialdemokratisk Bibhofhek, Copenhagen 1885 Unfortunately 
it is not quite complete; ceitam essential passages, which seem 
to have presented difficulties of the translator, have been omit- 
ted .and in addition iher'* aie signs of carelessness here and theie 
which are all the more unpleasantly conspicuous since lhe trans- 


1 Hus pioposilion ’ I wiole m the picLiu to lhe Enghsh Iranslation 
which in mv opinion, is destined to do for lusLon whtU I)ai win’s lhe >r\ 

has done lor biologv we both oi had b^cn gradually approaching toi 
some \eais befoie 1843 How far 1 had independently piognssrd towards it 
n. bot shown b} lm t < ndihon of V'e Working CAas> in England Hut when I 
again met Maix at Brussels m spring, 1813 he had it already woiked out and 
pul it before me in lei ms almost as clear as those In which I have slated it 
lieie” \Xotc bq !\ Engels | 

2 Engels is retelling lo ms prelate to the Oeiuian edition of 18S.J 

1 Seen ole 3 p 100 of this \ohime — Ed 

4 The original MS which Engels said had 'gone aslray, 1 ' was found again 
and is now in’" the ai chives of the Mai\ Engels-Lemn Institute in Moscow — Ed 
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lation indicates that had the translator taken a little more pams 
he would have done an excellent piece of work. 

A new French version appeared in 1886 in Le Socialiste of 
Paris, it is the best published to date. 

From this latter a Spanish version was published the same 
year in El Sociahsta of Madrid, and then re-issued in pamphlet 
form: Mamflesto del Partido Comumsta por Carlos Marx y 
F Engels, Madrid, Admimstracion de El Scciali&ta, Hernan Cortes 8 
As a matter of cunosity I may mention that in 1887 the man- 
uscript of an Armenian translation was offered to a publisher 
in Constantinople. But the good man did not have the courage 
to publish something bearing the name of Marx and suggested 
that the translator set down his own name as author, which the 
latter, however, declined. 

After one and then another of the more or less inaccurate 
American translations had been repeatedly reprinted in England, 
an authentic version at last appeared in 1888. This was by my 
friend Samuel Moore, and we went through it together once 
more before it was sent to press It is entitled: Manifesto of the 
Communist Party, by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels Authorized 
English translation, edited and annotated by Frederick Engels, 
1888, London, William Reeves, 185 Fleet Stieet, E. C I have add- 
ed some of the notes of that edition to the present one 

The Manifesto has had a history of its own Greeted with 
enthusiasm, at the time of its appearance, by the not at all nu- 
merous vanguard of scientific Socialism (as is proved by the 
translations mentioned in the first preface), it was soon forced 
into the background by the reaction that began with the defeat 
of the Paris workers in June 1848, and was finally excommuni- 
cated “by law” in the conviction of the Cologne Communists in 
November 1852. 1 With the disappearance from the public scene 
of the workers’ movement that had begun with the February 
Revolution, the Manifesto too passed into the background. 

When the European workers had again gathered sufficient 
strength for a new onslaught upon the power of the ruling classes, 
the International Working Men’s Association came into being 
Its aim was to weld together into one huge army the whole mili- 
tant working class of Europe and America Therefore it could 


1 This refers to the trial of the members of the Communist League in 
Cologne. (See The History of the Communist League in Karl Marx, Selected 
Worley Vol< II, Moscow 1936.)— Ed, 
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not set out from the principles laid down in the Manifesto It was 
bound to have a program which would not shut the door oil 
the English trades unions, the French, Belgian, Italian and Span- 
ish Proudhomsts and the German Lassalleans. 1 This program — 
the considerations underlying the statutes of the International — 
was drawn up by Marx with a master hand acknowledged even 
by Bakunin and the Anarchists For the ultimate triumph of the 
ideas set forth in the Manifesto Marx relied solely upon the in- 
idlectual development of the working class, as it necessarily had 
to ensue from united action and discussion The events and vicis- 
situdes in the struggle against capital, the defeats even more than 
the successes, could not but demonstrate to the fighters the inade- 
quacy of their former universal panaceas and make their minds 
more receptive to a thorough understanding of the true condi- 
tions for working class emancipation And Marx was right The 
working class of 1874 at the dissolution of the International, was 
altogether different fiom that of 1804, at its foundation. Prou- 
dhonism in the Latin countnes and the specific Lassalleanism in 
Germany were dying out, and even the then arch-conservative 
English trades unions vrere gradually approaching the point 
\*here in 1887 the chairman of their Swansea Congiess could say 
in their name* “Continental Socialism has lost its terrors for us.” 
Yet by 1887 Continental Socialism was almost exclusively the 
theory heralded m the Manifesto Thus, to a certain extent the 
histoiy of the Manifesto reflects the history of the modem work- 
ing-class movement since 1848. At present it is doubtless the most 
widely ciiculated, the most international product of all Socialist 
literature, the common piogram of many millions of workers of 
all countries from Siberia to California 

Nevertheless, when it appeared we could not have called it 
a Socialist Manifesto In 1847 two kinds of people were considered 
Socialists On the one hand were the adherents of the various 
utopian systems, notably the Oweniles in England and the Foui- 
lerists m France both of whom at that date had already dwin- 
dled to mere sects gradually dying out On the other, the mani- 
fold types of social quacks who wanted to eliminate social abuses 


1 Lassalle peisonall}, to us, always acknowledged himself to be a “dis- 
ciple” of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the Manifesto Matters 
were quite diflerent with regard to those of his followers who did not go 
beyond his demand for producers* co-operatives supported by stale credits 
and who divided the whole working class into supporters of stale assistance 
and suppoiteis of 8elf*assistance. [JVofe by F , Engels ] 
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through then various universal panaceas and all kinds of patch- 
work, without hurting capital and profit in the least. In both 
cases, people who stood outside the labour movement and who 
looked fot support rather to the “educated” classes The section 
of the working class, however, which demanded a radical recon- 
struction of society, convinced that mere political revolutions were 
not enough, then called itself Communist It was still a lough- 
hewn, only instinctive, and frequently somewhat crude Commun- 
ism Yet it was powerful enough to bring into being two systems 
of utopian Communism — in France the “Icanan” Co mmunism 
of Cabet, and in Germany that of Weitling. Socialism in 1847 
signified a bourgeois movement, Communism a working-class move- 
ment. Socialism was, on the Continent at least, quite respectable, 
whereas Communism was the very opposite And since w T e were 
very decidedly of the opinion as early as then that “the emanci- 
pation of the workers must be the act of the working class it- 
self,” we could have no hesitation as to which of the two names 
we should choose. Nor has it ever occurred to us to repudiate it 

“Woiking men of all countries, unite!” But few voices re- 
sponded when we proclaimed these words to the world forty-two 
years ago, on the eve of the fast Paris Revolution, in which the 
proletanat came out with demands of its ow r n On September 28, 
1864, however, the proletarians of most of the Western European 
countries joined hands in the Intel national Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation of glorious memory. True, the International itself lived 
only nine years. But that the eternal union of the proletarians of 
all countries created by it is still alive and lives stronger than 
ever, there is no better witness than this day Because to-day, 
as I write these lines, the European and American proletariat is 
reviewing its fighting forces, mobilized for the first time, mobi- 
lized as one army, undei one flag, for one immediate aim - the 
standard eight-hour woiking day to be established by legal 
enactment, as pioclaimed by the Geneva Congress of the Interna- 
tional in 1866, and again by the Paris Workers’ Congress in 1889 
And today’s spectacle will open the eyes of the capitalists and 
landlords of all countries to the fact that to-day the workingmen 
of all countries are united indeed. 

If only Marx were still by my side to see this with his 
own eves' 


London, May 1, 1R90 


F. Engels 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 1888 1 

The Manifesto was {published as the platform of the 46 Com- 
munist League,” a workingmen’s association, first exclusively 
German, later on international, and, under the political condi- 
tions of the Continent before 1848, unavoidably a secret society. 
At a Congress of the League, held in London m November 1847, 
Marx and Engels were commissioned to prepare for publication a 
complete theoretical and practical party program Drawn up m 
German, in January 1848, the manuscript was sent to the printer 
in London a few weeks before the French Revolution of Febru- 
ary 24th. A French translation was brought out in Paris, shortly 
before the insurrection of June 1848. The first English transla- 
tion, by Miss Helen Macfarlane, appeared in George Julian Har- 
ney’s Red Republican , London 1850. A Danish and a Polish edi- 
tion had also been published 

The defeat of the Parisian insurrection of June 1848 — the 
first great battle between proletariat and bourgeoisie — drove again 
into the background, for a time, the social and political aspira- 
tions of the European working class. Thenceforth, the struggle 
for supremacy was again, as it had been before the revolution of 
February, solely between different sections of the piopertied 
class; the working class was reduced to a fight for political elbow- 
room, and to the position of extreme wing of the middle-class Radi- 
cals. Wherever independent proletarian movements continued to 
show signs of life, they were ruthlessly hunted down Thus the Prus- 
sian police hunted out the Central Board of the Communist League, 
then located in Cologne. The members weie arrested, and, after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, they weie tiied in October 1852. 
This celebrated “Cologne Communist Trial” lasted from October 
4 till November 12; seven of the prisoneis were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment in a fortress, varying from three to six 
years. Immediately after the sentence, the League was foimallv 
dissolved by the remaining members. As to the Manifesto , it 
seemed thenceforth to be doomed to oblivion. 

When the European working class had recoveied sufficient 
strength for another attack on the ruling classes, the Interna- 
tional Working Men's Association sprang up But this association, 
formed with the express aim of welding into one body the whole 
militant proletariat of Europe and America, could not at once 
proclaim the principles laid down in the Manifesto The Interna- 

1 Written by Engels in English. — Fd 
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tional was bound to have a program broad enough to be ac- 
ceptable to the English trades unions, 'to the followers of Prou- 
dhon in France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and to the Lassalleans 1 
in Germany Marx, who drew up this program 2 to the satis- 
faction of all parties, entirely tiusted to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the working class, which was suic to result from com- 
bined action and mutual discussion. The very events and vicis- 
situdes of the struggle against capital, the defeats even more 
than the victories, could not help bringing home to men’s minds 
the insufficiency of their various favourite nostrums, and prepar- 
ing the way for a more complete insight into the true conditions 
of working-class emancipation. And Marx was light The Inter- 
national, on its breaking up in 1874, left the workers quite dif- 
ferent men from what it had found them in 1864. Proudhonism 
in France, Lassalleanism in Germany, were dying out, and 'even 
the conservative English liadcs unions, though most of them had 
long since severed their connection with the International, were 
gradually advancing towards that point at which, last year at 
Swansea, their President could say in their name “Continental 
Socialism has lost its terrors foi us.” In fact, the principles ol 
the Manifesto had made considerable headway among I lie work- 
ing men of all countries. 

The Manifesto itself thus came to the front again. The Ger- 
man text had been, since 1850, reprinted several times in Switz- 
erland, England and America. In 1872, it was translated into 
English in New York, where the translation was published in 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly. From this English version, a 
French one was made in Le Socialiste of New York. Since then 
at least two more English translations, more or less mutilated, 
have been brought out in America, and one of them has been 
reprinted in England The first Russian translation, made by 
Bakunin, was published at Herzen’s Kolokal office in Geneva, 
about 1863; a second one, by the heroic Vera Zasulich, 8 also in 

1 Lassalle personally, to ns, always acknowledged himself to bo a disciple 
of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the Manifesto. But in his 
public agitation, 1862-64, he did not go beyond demanding co-operative work- 
shops supported by state credit [Note by F Engels.] 

8 For this program see the Inaugural Address and the Rules of the Worleing 
Men’s International Association m Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol II, Moscow 
1986 — Ed. 

* In the Postscript to the aiticle “Soeial Relations in Russia,” published in 
IAternatiotiales aus dem Volksstaat (1871-75), Berlin 1894, Engels refers to 
this translation as Plekhanov’s. Plekhanov himself also asserts, in the 1890 
Russian edition of the Manifesto , that the 1882 translation was done by 
him. — Ed. 
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Geneva, 1882. A new Danish edition is to he found in social- 
demokrcttisk B’bhothek, Copenhagen 1885, a fresh French transla- 
tion m Le Sociahste , Paris 1886 From this latter, a Spanish 
version was prepared and published in Madrid 1886 The Geiman 
lepnnts aie not to be counted, there have been twelve altogethei 
at the least. An Armenian tianslation, which was to be published 
in Constantinople some months ago, did not see the light, I am 
told, because the publisher was afraid of biinging out a book 
with the name of Marx on it, while the translator declined to 
call il his own production Of fuither translations into other lan- 
guages I have heard but have not seen them Thus the history 
of the Manifesto reflects to a great extent the history of the 
modern working-class movement* at present it is undoubtedly the 
most widespread, the most intei national production of all Social- 
ist literature the common platform acknowledged by millions 
of working men from Siberia to California 

Yet, when it was written, we could not ha\o called it a So- 
cialist manifesto By Socialists in 1847 were understood, on the 
one hand, the adherents of the various Utopian systems* Owen- 
nes in England Fouiierists in France, both of them already re- 
duced to the position of mere sects and gradually dying out, on 
the other hand the most multifarious social quacks who, by all 
manners of tinkering professed to redress, without any danger 
to capital and profit all sorts of social grievances in both cases 
men outside the working-class movement, and looking rather to 
the “educated ' classes tor support Whatever portion of the 
working class had become convinced of the insufficiency of mere 
political revolutions and had proclaimed the necessity of a total 
social change that portion then called itself Communist. It was 
a crude, rough-hewn purely instinctive sort of Communism still, 
it touched the caidmal point and was powerful enough amongst 
the working class to produce Lhe Utopian Communism in France, 
of Cabel and in Germany of Weitling. Thus Socialism was. 
in 1847 a middle-class movement. Communism a working-class 
movement Socialism was on the continent at least, “xespectable ; 
Communism was the very opposite. And as our notion from the 
\ery beginning, was that “the emancipation of the working class 
Imust be the act of the working class ’itself" there could be no 
doubt as to which of the two names we must take Moreover, we 
have, ever since, been far from repudiating it 

The Manifesto being our joint pioducliou I consider myself 
bound to state that the fundamental proposition which forms 
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its nucleus, belongs to Marx. That proposition is: that in every 
historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from 
it, form the basis upon which is built up, and from which alone 
can be explained, the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch; that consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding land in common 
ownership) has been a history of class struggles, contests between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that the 
history of these class struggles forms a series of evolutions in 
which, nowadays, a stage has been reached where the exploited 
and oppressed class — the proletariat — cannot attain its emancipa- 
tion from the sway of the exploding and ruling class — the bour- 
geoisie — without, at the same time, and once and for all, eman- 
cipating society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class 
distinctions and class struggles 

This proposition, which, in my opinion, is destined to do for 
history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, both of 
us, had been giadually approaching for some years before 1845 
How far I had independently progressed towaids it, is best shown 
by my Condition of the Working Class in England. 1 But when 
I again met Marx at Brussels, in spring, 1845, he had it already 
worked out, and put it before me, in terms almost as clear as 
those in which I have stated it here. 

From our joint preface to the German edition of 1872, I quote 
the following: — 

“However much the state of things may have altered during 
the last twenty-five years, the general principles laid down in 
this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct today as ever. Here 
and there some detail might be improved. The practical applica- 
tion of the principles will depend, as the Manifesto itself states, 
everywhere and at all times, on the historical conditions for the 
time being existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is laid 
on the revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section II 
That passage would, in many respects, be very differently worded 
to-day. In view of the gigantic strides of modern industry since 
1848, and of the accompanying improved and extended organiza- 
tion of the working class, in view of the practical experience 
gained, first m the February Revolution, and then, still more, in 

1 The Condition of the Working Class in England m 1841 Bv Frederick 
Engels Translated by Florence K. Wischnewetzky, New York. Lovell— "London. 
\V Reeves, 1888 [A T ofe bg F Engels] 
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the Paris Commune, where the proletariat for the fhsL time held 
political power for two whole months, this program has in 
some details become antiquated. One thing especially was proved 
by the Commune, viz , that ‘the working class cannot simply lay 
hold of the ready-made state machinery, and wield it for its own 
purposes ’ (See The Civil War in France , Address of the General 
Council of the International Working Men's Association, London, 
Truelove, 1871, p. 15, where this point is further developed.) 
Further, it is self-evident that the criticism of Socialist literature 
is deficient in relation to the present time, because it comes down 
only to 1847, also, that the remarks on the relation of the Com- 
munists to the various opposition parties (Section IV), although 
in principle still correct, yet in practice are antiquated, because 
the political situation has been entirely changed, and the progress 
of history has swept from off the earth the greater portion of the 
political parties there enumerated. 

“But then, the Manifesto has become a historical document 
which we have no longer any right to alter/’ 

The present translation is by Mr. Samuel Moore, the trans- 
lator of the greater portion of Marx’s Capital . We have zevised 
it in common, and I have added a few notes explanatory of 
historical allusions. 

Frederick Engels 

I ondon, January 30, 1888 
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A spectre is haunting Europe — the spectre of Communism All 
the powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to 
exorcise this spectre- Pope and Tsar, Metternich and Guizot, 
French Radicals 1 and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in the opposition that has not been de- 
cried as Communistic by its opponents in power’ Where is the 
opposition that has not hurled back the branding reproach of 
Communism, against the more advanced opposition parties, as 
well as against its reactionaiy adversaries’ 

Two things result from this fact: 

I Communism is already acknowledged by all European pow- 
ers to be itself a power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, m the face 
of the whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tend- 
encies, and meet this nursery tale of the spectre of Communism 
with a manifesto of the party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled 
in London, and sketched the following manifesto, to be published 
in the English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish 
languages. 


I 

BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS 2 

The history of all hitherto existing society 3 is the history of 
class struggles. 

1 The bourgeois-republicans of the time. Prominent writers and politicians, 
who fought socialism and communism, such as Marrast, were among then 
adherents. — Ed. 

2 By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capitalists, owners of the 
means of social production and employers of wage labour. By proletariat, the 
class of modern wage labourers who, having no means of production of their 
own, are reduced to selling their labour power in order to live [Note by 
F. Engels to the English edition of i88S.] 

* That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of society, the social 
organization existing previous to recorded history, was all but unknown Since 
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Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian , 1 lord and serf, 
guild-mastei 2 and journeyman, in a word, oppressoi and op- 
pressed, stood in constant opposition to one anolher carried on 
an unmtenupted, now hidden, now open fight, a light that each 
time ended, either m a revolutionary reconstitution of society at 
large, or m the common rum of the contending classes 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost every wheie 
a complicated arrangement of society into vaiious orders, a man- 
ifold gradation of social rank In ancient Rome we have patri- 
cians, knights, plebeians, slaves, m the Middle Ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs, m almost 
all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations 

The modem bourgeois society that has sprouted from the 
ru'ns of feudal society has not done away with class antagon- 
isms IL has but established new classes, new conditions of op- 
pression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each other— 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

Fiom the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chaitered burgh- 
ers of the earliest towns Fiom these burgesses the first elements 
of the bourgeoisie were developed 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened 
up fresh ground for the rising bouigeoisie The East-Indian and 
Chinese markets, the colonization of America, trade with the col- 
onies, the mciease m the means of exchange and m commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an 1m- 


then Haxthausen discovered common ownership of land in Russia, Maurer 
pioved it to be the social foundation from which all Teutonic races started 
m history, and, by and by, village communities were found to be, or to have 
been, the primitive form of society everywhere from India to Ireland The 
inner organization of this primitive Communistic society was laid bare, m 
its typical form, by Morgan’s crowning discovery of the true nature ot the 
gens and its 1 elation to the tribe. With the dissolution of these primeval com- 
munities society begins to be differentiated into separate and finally antagonist- 
ic classes I have attempted to retrace this process of dissolution m Der 
Ur sprung der Familie, des Prwateigentums und des Staats [The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State], 2nd edition, Stuttgart 1886. [Note 
by F Engels to the English edition of 1888*] 

1 For details of the classes in Rome, see Engels, The Origin of the Family . 
Private Propeitg and the State — Ed. 

2 Guild-masler, that is, a full member of a guild, a master within not 
a head of a guild [Note by F Engels to the English edition of 1888 ] 
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puhe never befoie known, and thereby, to the icvolutionary ele- 
ment m the totleung feudal society, a rapid development 

The feudal system ol industry, under which industrial produc- 
tion was monopolized bv closed guilds, now no longer sufficed 
for the growing wants of the new markets The manufacturing 
system took its place. The guild-mastei s were pushed on one 
side by the manulactuiing middle class, division of labour be- 
tween the different corporate guilds vanished in the face ol division 
of labour m each single woikshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand evei 
rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam 
and machinery revolutionized industrial production. The place ol 
manufacture was taken by the giant, modern industry, the place 
of the industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires, the lead- 
ers of whole industrial armies, Ihe modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, foi which 
the discovery of America paved the way This market has given 
an immense development lo commeice, to navigation, to com- 
munication by land This development has, in its turn, reacted 
on the extension of industry; and in proportion as indushv, com- 
merce, navigation, railways extended, in the same propoilion the 
bourgeoisie developed, increased its capilal, and pushed into the 
background every class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how llie modern houigeoisie is itself the 
product of a long course of development, of a series of 1 evolu- 
tions in the modes of production and of exchange 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accom- 
panied by a coriesponding political advance of that class 1 An 
oppressed class under the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed 
and self-governing association in the mediaeval commune; 2 here 
independent urban republic (as m Italy and Germany), 3 there tax- 
able “third estate” of the monarchy (as in France); 4 * * * 8 afterwards, 


1 “Of that class” is not m the German text — Ed, 

2 “Commune” was the name taken, in France, by the nascent towns even 
before they had conqueied from their feudal lords and masters local self- 

government and political rights as the “Third Estate” Generally speaking, for 
the economical development of the bourgeoisie, England is here taken as the 
typical country, for its political development, France [Note by F . Engels to 
the English edition of 1888] 

This was the name given their urban communities by the townsmen of 

Italy and France, after they had purchased or conquered their initial rights 

of self-government from their feudal lords, [Note by F . Engels to the German 

edition of 1890,] 

8 and 4 The words m parentheses are not in the German text —Ed 
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in the period of manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal 
or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility 
and. m fact, corner-stone of the great monarchies in general, the 
bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of modern indus- 
try and of the world maikel. conquered for itself, in the modern 
repiesentative state, exclusive political sway The executive of the 
modem slate is but a committee for managing the common afTans 
of the whole bourgeoisie 

The bouigeoisie, historically, has pla\ed a most revolutionary 
part 

The bourgeoisie, wheiever it has got the upper hand, has put 
an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic lelations It has pitilessly 
tom asunder the motley feudal ties Lhat bound man to his “na- 
tural superiors and has left remaining no other nexus between 
man and man than naked sell-interest Lhan callous “cash pay- 
ment It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fer- 
vour, ol chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in 
the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal 
woiLh into exchange value, and m place of the numberless inde- 
feasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscionable 
freedom — Free Tiade In one word, foi exploitation, veiled bj 
ieligious and political illusions, it has substituted naked, shame- 
less, direct, brutal exploitation 

The bouigeoisie has shipped of its halo every occupation hith- 
erto honoured and looked up to with reverent awe It has con- 
vened tlie physician, the lawyer the priest, the poet, the man of 
science, into its paid wage labourers 

The bourgeoisie has torn away fiom the family its sentimental 
veil, and has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed bow it came to pass that the 
biutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which leactionanes 
so much admire found its fitting complement in the most sloth- 
ful indolence II has been the fust to show what man’s activity 
can bring about It has accomplished wonders far suipassing Egyp- 
tian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals, it has 
conducted expeditions that put in the shade all former exoduses 
of nations and crusades 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutioniz- 
ing the instruments of production, and thereby the relations of 
production, and with them the whole relations of society Conseiva- 
lion of the old modes of production in unaltered form was on the 
contiary the first condition of existence for all earlier industrial 


8—760 
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classes Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted dis- 
turbance of all social conditions, eveilasting uncertainly and agita- 
tion distinguish the bourgeois epoch 1’ioni all earlier ones All fixed, 
fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable pieju- 
dices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify All that is solid melts into air, all 
that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with 
sober senses his i eal conditions of life and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe It 
must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections 
everywhere. 

The bouigeoisie has through its exploitation of the world 
market given a cosmopolitan cliaiacter to production and con- 
sumption in eveiy country To the great chagrin of reactionaries, 
it has diawn from under the feet of industry the national ground 
on which it stood All old-established national industries have been 
destroyed or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by 
new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death ques- 
tion l'oi all civilized nations, by industries that no longer woik 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material diawn fiom the 
lemotest zones, industries whose products are consumed, not only 
at home, but in every quarter of the globe In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the production of the country, we find new 
wants, requiring foi their satisfaction the products of distant lands 
and climes. In place of the old local and national seclusion and 
self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, universal 
inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in intel- 
lectual production. The intellectual creations of individual nations 
become common property National one-sidedness and narrow- 
mindedness become more and more impossible, and from the nu- 
merous national and local literatures there arises a woild literature 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments 
of production, by the immensely facilitated means of communica- 
tion, draws all, even the most barbarian, nations into civilization 
The cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery with 
which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it forces the 
barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. 
It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bour- 
geois mode of production; it compels them to introduce what it 
calls civilization into their midst, i.e , to become bourgeois them- 
selves In one word, it creates a world after its own image 
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The bourgeoisie has subjected the eountiy to the luie ol‘ the 
towns It has created enormous cities, has greatly increased the 
urban population as compared with the rural, and has thus res- 
cued a considerable part of the population horn the idiocy of 
rural life Just as it has made the country dependent on the towns, 
so it has made barbarian and semi-barbarian countnes dependent 
on the civilized ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, 
the East on the West 

The bourgeoisie ke^ps more and moie doing away with the 
scattered state of the population, ot the means of production 
and of property. It has agglomerated population, centralized means 
of production, and has concentrated property m a few hands 
The necessary consequence of this was political centralization. 
Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, with separate 
interests, law T s, governments and systems of taxation, became 
lumped together into one nation, with one government, one code of 
laws, one national class interest, one frontiei and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and moie colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of na- 
ture’s forces to man, machinery, application of chenustiy to in- 
dustry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric tele- 
graphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canalization of 
livers, whole populations conjured out of the ground — what earlier 
century had even a piesentiment that such productive forces slum- 
bered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then- the means of production and of exchange, on 
whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were generated 
m feudal society At a certain stage m the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal organization 
of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal 
relations of property became no longer compatible with the already 
developed productive forces; they became so many fetlers. They 
had to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied by a 
social and political constitution adapted to it, and by the econom- 
ical! and political sway of the bourgeois class 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property, a society that has conjured up such gigantic 
means of productions and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who 
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is no longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom 
he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the 
history of industry and commerce is but ilic lustoiy of the 
revolt of modern productive forces against modern conditions of 
production, against the property relations that ate the conditions 
for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule It is enough 
to mention the commercial crises that bv their periodical return 
put on its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence ol 
the entire bourgeois society In these crises a great pail not only 
of the existing products, but also of the previously created pro- 
ductive forces, are periodically destroyed In these crises there 
breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have 
seemed an absurdity — the epidemic of over-production Society 
suddenly finds itself put back into a state of momentary barbai- 
ism; it appears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation, 
had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence, industry and 
commerce seem to be destroyed. And why’ Because there is too 
much civilization, too much means of subsistence, too much in- 
dustry, loo much commeice The productive forces at the disposal 
of society no longer lend to further the development of the con- 
ditions of bourgeois properly, on the conliary, they have become 
loo powerful for these conditions, by which they are lettered, and 
so soon as they overcome these fetters, they biing disoidei 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence of 
bourgeois property The conditions of bourgeois society are too 
narrow to comprise the wealth created by them And how does 
the bourgeoisie gel over these crises’ On the one hand by en- 
forced destruction of a mass of productive forces, on the otliei, 
by the conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough ex- 
ploitation of the old ones That is to say, by paving the way for 
more extensive and more destructive crises, and by diminishing 
the means whereby crises are pi evented 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to 
the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring 
death to itself; it has also called into existence the men who are to 
wield those weapons — the modern working class — the proletarians 
In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i e., capital, is developed, in 
the same proportion is the proletariat, the modern working class, 
developed — a class of labourers, who live only so long as they 
find work, and who find work only so long as their labour in- 
creases capital These labourers, who must sell themselves piece- 
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meal, are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competi- 
tion, to all the fluctuations of the market 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of 
labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all individual char- 
acter, and, consequently, all charm for the workman. He becomes 
an appendage of the machine, and it is only the most simple, 
most monotonous, and most easily acquired knack that is 
required of him Hence, the cost of production of a workman is re- 
stricted, almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he re- 
quires for his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But 
the price of a commodity, and therefore also of labour , 1 is equal 
to its cost of production In proportion, therefore, as the repul- 
siveness of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in 
proportion as the use of machinery and division of labour increases, 
in the same proportion the burden of toil also increases whether 
by prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the work 
exacted m a given time, or by increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the pa- 
triarchal master into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. 
Masses of laboureis, crowded into the factory, are organized like 
soldiers As privates of the industrial army they are placed under 
the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. 
Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bour- 
geois state, they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine. 
by the overlooker, and above all, by the individual bourgeois manu- 
facturer himself The more openly this despotism proclaims gain 
to be its end and aim, the more petty the more hateful and the 
moie embittering it is 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied In manual 
labour, in other words, the more modern industry becomes devel- 
oped, the more h the labour of men superseded by that of wom- 
en Differences of age and sex have no longer any distinctive 
social validity for the working class x\ll are instruments of labour, 
moie or less expensive to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sonner is the exploitation of the labourer by the manu- 
facturer so far at an end that he receives his wages in cash, than 
he is sat upon by the other portions of the bourgeoisie, the land- 
lord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, etc 

1 Subsequently Marx pointed out that the worker does not sell his labour 
but his labour power See in this connection Engels’ Introduction to Marx’« 
Waq? Labour arul Capital 1891, pp 191-99 of this volume --Erf 
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The lower strata of the middle class — the small tradespeople, 
shopkeepers, and retired tiadesmen 1 generally, the handicrafts- 
men and peasants — all these sink gradually into the proletariat, 
partly because their diminutive capital does not suffice for the 
scale on which modern industry is cairied on, and is swamped in 
the competition with the large capitalists, partly because their 
specialized skill is rendered worthless by new methods of pio- 
duclion Thus the proletauat is recruited from all classes of the 
population 

The pioletanai goes through various stages of development 
With its birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first 
the contest is carried on by individual labourers, then by the 
workpeople of a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in 
one locality, against the individual bourgeois who directly exploits 
them They direct their attacks, not against the bourgeois condi- 
tions of pioduclion, but againsL the instruments of pioduction 
Ihemselvcs; they destroy imported wares that compete with then 
labour, they smash to pieces machinery, they sot factories ablaze, 
ihev seek to restore by force the vanished stains of the workman 
of the Middle Ages 

At this slage the labourers still form an incoherent mass scat- 
tered over the whole countiy, and bioken up by their mutual 
competition. If anywhere they unite to form more compact bodies, 
this is not yet the consequence of their own active union, but 
of the union of Ihe bourgeoisie, which class, in order to aLLain 
its own political ends, is compelled to set the whole piolelariat 
in motion, and is moreover yet, for a time, able to do so Al this 
stage, therefoie, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, but the 
enemies of their enemies, the lemnants of absolute monarchy, the 
landowneis, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie Thus 
the whole historical movement is concenhated m the hands of the 
bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not onlv 
increases m number, it becomes concentrated m gx cater masses, 
its strength grows, and it feels that strength more The various 
interests and conditions of life within the lanks of the proletariat 
are more and more equalized, in proportion as machinery oblit- 
erates all distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces 
wages to the same low level. The growing competition among 
the bouigeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the 


J Rentiers m the German original — Ed 
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wages ol the woikeis evei mom fluctuating The unceasing impio\e- 
ment of maclnnciy, evci moie rapidly developing makes their 
livelihood more and more precarious Lhe- collisions between in- 
dividual woikmcn and individual bourgeois lake moie and moie 
the ehaiactei of collisions between ivo classes Thereupon the 
woikeis begin lo foim combinations (tiades unions) against the 
bouigeois, they club together m Older to keep up the late oJ wages, 
llicv tound peimancnt associations m order to make piowsion be- 
foiehand lor these occasional levolts Here and Ihere the contest 
breaks out into riots 

Now and then the worlceis aie victoi iou> buL only foi a 
time The seal liuil ol tlieir bailie* lies, not m the immediate re- 
sull, hut in lhe ever-expanding union ol the woikeis Tins union 
is helped on bv the unproved means of communication thai aie 
seated by modem mdustiy and Lhat place the woikeis of dilfer- 
«*nl localities m contact with one another II was just tins contact 
Lind was needed to centralize the nume i oils local struggles all 
of the same ehaiactei mio one national stiuggle between classes 
ihiL eveiy class struggle is a political struggle And lhat union lo 
attain which lhe burgh 01 a oi the Middle \ges, with then nnsci- 
able highways required centimes the modem pi ololauans thanks 
>o laihvavs achieve m a lew \eais 

This oigamzalion of the pioleiauans into a class t md conse- 
quently into a political pailv, is continually being up^et again bv 
lhe competition between the woikeis themselves. But it ever lises 
up again sliongei firmei mightiei. It compels legislative recog- 
nition of paiticular inteiests of the woikers, b\ taking advantage 
of Hie divisions among the bouigeoisie itself Thus the ten-lionis 
bib m England was carried 

Altogclhei collisions between tlie classes of the old society 
further, m many ways the couise of development of the prole- 
tana l The bouigeoisie finds itself involved in a constant battle 
At fust with the arislociacy later on with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie iLself whose inteiests have become antagonistic 10 
the progiess of mdustiy; at all times with llie bourgeoisie ol foi- 
eign countries In all these battles it sees itself compelled to ap- 
peal to the piolelanat to ask for its help, and thus lo diag it 
•nto Llie political arena The bourgeoisie itself, therefore supplies 
the proletariat with its own elements of political and general 1 
education, m other woids. it furnishes the proletariat with weap- 
ons for fighting the bourgeoisie 


1 Political and gcneial ar^ not in the Germin ie\l — Ed 
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Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the rul- 
ing classes aie, by the advance of industry, precipitaled into the 
proletariat, or are at least threatened in their conditions of ex- 
istence. These also supply the proletariat with fresh elements of 
enlightenment and progress 1 

Finally, m limes when the class struggle nears the decisive 
hour, the process of dissolution going on within the ruling class, 
in fact withm the whole range of old society, assumes such a 
violent, glaring chaiacter that a small section of the ruling class 
cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, the class that 
holds the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier pe- 
riod, a section of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now 
a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to 'the proletariat, and in 
particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised 
themselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical 
movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class The 
other classes decay and finally disappear in the face of modern 
industry; the proletariat is its special and essential product 

The lower middle class- the small manufacturer, the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the peasant — all these fight against the bour- 
geoisie, to save from extinction their existence as fractions of the 
middle class. They are therefore not revolutionary, but conserva- 
tive Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back 
the wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, they 
are so only in view of their impending transfer into the proletari- 
at, they thus defend not their present, but their future interests; 
they desert their own standpoint to place themselves at that of 
the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum, 2 that passively rotting 
mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here 
and there, be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolu- 
tion, its conditions of life, however, prepare it far more for the 
part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old society at 
large are already virtually swamped The proletarian is without 
property; his relation to his wife and children has no longer 
anything in common with the bourgeois family relations; mod- 

1 .T* 1 ® ® erman lcxl "education” instead of "enlightenment and pro- 
gress "—Ed 

2 In the German — Lumpenproletnriat — Ed 
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em industrial labour, modern subjection to capital, the same m 
England as in France, m America as in Germany, has stripped 
him of every trace of national character Law, morality, religion, 
are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in 
ambush just as many bourgeois interests 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand sought to 
fortify their already acquired status by subjecting society at large 
to their conditions of appropriation. The proletarians cannot be- 
come masters of the productive forces of society, except by abolish- 
ing their own previous mode of appropriation, and thereby also 
every other previous mode of appropriation They have nothing of 
their own to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all 
previous securities for, and insurances of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minor- 
ities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian movement 
is the self-conscious, independent movement of the immense ma- 
jority, in the interest of the immense majoiity. The proletariat, 
the lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, cannot 
raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata of official 
society being sprung into the air 

Though not in substance, yet m foim, the struggle of the 
proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle 
The proletariat of each country must, of course first of all settle 
matters with its own bourgeoisie 

In depicting the most general phases of the development of 
the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war raging 
within existing society, up to the point where that war breaks 
out into open revolution, .and where the violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we have 
already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed class- 
es But in ordei to oppress a class, certain conditions must be 
assured to it under which it can, at least, continue its slavish ex- 
istence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised himself to mem- 
bership in the commune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the 
yoke of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bouigeois 
The modern labourer, on the contraiy, instead of rising with the 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the condi- 
tions of existence of his own class He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than population and wealth 
And here it becomes evident that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in societv, and to impose its condi- 
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tions of existence upon society as an overriding law. It is unfit 
to rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
into such a stale that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by 
him Society can no longer live under this bouigeoisie, in olhci 
words, its existence is no longer compatible with society 

The essential condition for the existence and for the sway of 
the bourgeois class is the formation and augmentation of capital, 
the condition for capital is wage labour Wage labour rests ex- 
clusively on competition between the labourers The advance of 
industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, leplaces 
the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolu- 
tionary combination, due to association. The development of mod- 
ern industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very founda- 
tion on which llie bourgeoisie produces and appropriates pioducts 
What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, is its own 
giavediggers Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equal- 
ly inevitable 

II 

PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS 

In wlial relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians 
as a whole 9 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to 
other woiking-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apail from those of the 
proletaiial as a whole 

They do not set up any sectarian 1 punciplcs of their own, by 
which to shape and mould the proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working- 
class parlies by this only 1. In the national struggles of the pro- 
letarians of the different countries, they point out and bring to 
the I rent the common interests of the cnlue proletariat, independ- 
ently of all nationality 2. In the various stages of development 
which the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie 
has to pass through, they always and everywhere represent the 
interests of the movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, 
the most advanced and resolute section of the working-class 


1 The German has “special” instead of “social lan -Ed 
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pailies of every country, that section which pushes forward all 
others; on the other hand, theoretically, they have over the great 
mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding 
the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general re- 
sults of the proletarian movement 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that 
of all the other proletaxian parties: Formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of 
political power by the proletariat 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way 
based on ideas or principles that have ‘been invented, or dis- 
covered, by this or that would-be universal reformer 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations 
springing from an existing class struggle, from a historical move- 
ment going on under our very eyes The abolition of existing 
property relations is not at all a distinctive featuie of Com- 
munism, 

All piopeity relations m the past ha\c continually been sub- 
ject to historical change consequent upon the change m histoiical 
conditions. 

The French revolution, for example abolished feudal pioper- 
ly m favour of bourgeois property 1 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition 
of property generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property 
But modern bourgeois private property is the final and most 
complete expression of the system of producing and appropriat- 
ing products that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed 
up m the single sentence Abolition of private property 

We Communists have been reproached with the desiie of 
abolishing the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit 
of a man’s own labour, which property is alleged to be the ground- 
work of all personal freedom, activity and independence 

Hard- won, self-acquired, self-earned property * Do you mean 
the property of the petty artisan and of the small peasant, a 
form of property that preceded the bouigeois form? There is no 
need to abolish that, the development of industry has to a great 
extent already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily , 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private property? 


* This refers to the Great French Bourgeois Revolution of 1789 — Ed 
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But does wage labour create any property for the labourer'’ 
Not a bit It creates capital, i e , that kind of properly which 
exploits wage labour, and which cannot increase except upon con- 
dition of begetting a new supply of wage labour for fresh ex- 
ploitation Pioperty, in its present form, is based on the antago- 
nism of capital and wage labour Let us examine both sides ol 
this antagonism 

To be a capitalist is to have not only a puiely personal, but a 
social, status in production Capital is a collective product, and 
only by the united action of many members, nay, in the last 
resort, only by the united action of all members of society, can 
it be set m motion 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social power 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common property, 
into the properly of all members of society, personal property is 
not thereby transformed into social propeily It is only the so- 
cial character of the property that is changed It loses its class 
character 

Let us now take wage labour 

The average price of wage labour is the minimum wage, i e , 
that quantum of the means of subsistence which is absolutely re- 
quisite to keep the labourer in bare existence as a labourer 
What, therefore, the wage labourer appropriates by means of his 
labour merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare exist- 
ence We by no means mtend to abolish this personal appropria- 
tion of the products of labour, an appropriation that is made for 
the maintenance and reproduction of human life, and that leaves 
no surplus wherewith to command the labour of others All that 
we want to do away with is the miserable character of this ap- 
propriation, under which the labourer lives merely to increase 
capital, and is allowed to live only in so far as the interest of 
the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to increase 
accumulated labour. In Communist society, accumulated labour 
is but a means to widen, to enrich, to promote the existence of 
the labourer 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the pres- 
ent; in Communist society, the present dominates the past In 
bourgeois society capital is independent and has individuality, 
while the living person is dependent and has no individuality 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by the bour- 
geois abolition of individualitv and freedom! And rightly so The 
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abolition ot bourgeois individuality, bouigeois independence, and 
bourgeois freedom is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois conditions 
of production, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling and buying 
disappears also This talk about free selling and buying, and all 
the other “brave words” of our bouigeoisie about freedom m 
general, have a meaning, if any, only in contrast with restricted 
selling and buying, with the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, 
but have no meaning when opposed to the Communistic aboli- 
tion of buying and selling, of the bourgeois conditions of produc- 
tion, and of the bourgeoisie itself 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. But m your existing society, private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the population; its existence 
for the few is solely due to its non-existence in the hands of 
those lime-tenths You reproach us, therefore, with intending to 
do away with a form of property, the necessary condition for 
whose existence is the non-existence of any property for the im- 
mense majority of society 

In one woid, you reproach us with intending to do away with 
your property Precisely so, that is just what we intend 

From the moment when labour can no longer be converted 
into capital, money, or rent, into a social power capable of being 
monopolized, i e , from the moment when individual property can 
no longer be transformed into bourgeois property, into capital, 
irom that moment, you say, individuality vanishes 

You must, therefore, confess that by “individual” you mean 
no other person than the bourgeois, than the middle-class owner 
of property. This person must, indeed, be swept out of the way, 
and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate the 
pioducts of society, all that it does is to deprive him of the power 
to subjugate the labour of others by means of such appropriation 
It has been objected that upon the abolition of private property 
all work will cease, and universal laziness will overtake us 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago to have 
gone to the dogs through sheer idleness, for those of its mem- 
beis who work acquire nothing, and those who acquire anything 
do not work The whole of this objection is but another expres- 
sion of the tautology. There can no longer he any wage labour 
when there is no longer any capital 
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All objections urged against the Communistic mode of produc- 
ing and appropriating material products, have, m the same way, 
been urged against the Communistic modes of producing and ap- 
propriating intellectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, the 
disappearance of class property is the disappeai ance of pioduclion 
itself, so the disappearance of class culture is to him identical 
with the disappearance of all culture 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enor- 
mous maj'ority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our in- 
tended abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of your 
bouigeois notions of freedom, culture, law, etc Your very ideas 
are but the outgrowth of the conditions of your bourgeois pro- 
duction and bourgeois property, just as your jurisprudence is but 
the will of your class made into a law for all, a will whose es- 
sential chaiacter and direction are determined by the economical 
conditions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception lhat induces you to transform into 
eternal laws of nature and of reason the social forms springing 
from your present mode of production and form of properly — 
historical relations that rise and disappear in the progress of 
production — this misconception you share with every ruling class 
lhat has preceded you What you see cleaily in the case of an- 
cient property , 1 what you admit in the case of feudal properly, 
you are of course forbidden to admit m the case of your own 
bourgeois form of property 

Abolition of the family' Even the most radical flare up at 
this infamous proposal of the Communists 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois 
family, based? On capital, on private gain In its completely de- 
veloped form this family exists only among the bouigeoisie But 
this state of things finds its complement m the practical absence 
of the family among the proletarians, and in public piostitution 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when 
its complement vanishes, and both will vanish with the vanishing 
of capital 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation of 
children by their parents? To this crime we plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of relations, 
when we replace home education by social. 

1 Property an the ancient world (Greece, Rome), based on the exploitation 
of slave labour — Erf 
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And your education! Is not that also social, and dcleimined 
by the social conditions under which you educate, by the inlei- 
vention, direct or indirect, of society, by means of schools, etc > 
The Communists have not invented the intervention of society in 
education, they do but seek to alter the character of that inter- 
vention, and to rescue education lrom the influence of the ruling 
class 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, about 
the hallowed coi relation of parent and child, becomes all the 
more disgusting, the more, by the action of modern industiy, all 
family lies among the proletanans are torn asunder, and their 
children transformed into simple ai tides of commerce and instru- 
ments of labour 

But you Communists would introduce community of women, 
scrams the whole bouigeoisie m chorus 

The bouigeois sees m his wife a meie mshument of produc- 
tion. He hears that the instruments of production are to he ex- 
ploited in common, and, naturally, ,can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that the lot of being common to all will likewise fall 
to the women 

He has not even a suspicion that the leal point aimed at h 
to do away with the status of women as meie instiuments oi 
production 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the vntuous in- 
dignation of our bourgeois at the community of women which 
they pretend, is to be openly and officially established hy the 
Communists The Communists have no need to introduce com- 
munity of women, it has existed almost from tune immemorial 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and daugh- 
ters of their proletarians at their disposal, not to speak of com- 
mon prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in seducing each 
other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives m com- 
mon and thus, at the most, what the Communists might posdblv 
be reproached with is that they desire to introduce, m substitu- 
tion for a hypociitically concealed, an openly legalized commun- 
ity pf women For the rest, it i£ self-evident that the abolition 
of the present system of production must bring with it the aboli- 
tion of the community of women springing from that system, 
i e of prostitution, both public and private 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring to abol- 
ish countries and nationality 
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The 01 king men have no country We cannot take trom them 
what they have not got Since the proletariat must first of all 
acquire political supremacy, must use to be the leading class oi 
the nation, must constitute itself the nation, it is, so far, itself 
national, though not m the bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are 
daily moie and moie vanishing, owing to the development of the 
bourgeoisie, to fieedom ol commerce, to the world market, to 
uniformity m the mode of production and in the conditions ot 
life corresponding thereto 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish 
still faster United action, of the leading civilized countries at 
least, is one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the 
proletariat 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by another 
is pul an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will 
aho be pul an end to In proportion as the antagonism between 
classes within the nation vanishes, the hostility of .one nation to 
another will come to an end 

The charges against Communism made fiom a religious, a 
philosophical, and, generally, from an ideological standpoint, are 
not deserving of serious examination 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man’s 
ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, 
changes with every change in the conditions of his material ex- 
istence, in his social relations and in his social life 1 ? 

What else does the history of ideas prove than that intel- 
lectual production changes its character in proportion as material 
production is changed? The luling ideas of each age have ever 
been the ideas of its luling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionize society, they 
do but express the fact that within the old society the elements 
of a new one have been cieated, and that the dissolution of the 
old ideas keeps even pace with the dissolution of the old condi 
lions of existence 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient 
religions were overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas 
succumbed in the eighteenth century to rationalist ideas, feudal 
society fought its death battle with the then revolutionary bour- 
geoisie The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience 
merely gave expression to the sway of free competition within 
the domain of knowledge. 
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‘'Undoubtedly/’ it will be said, “religious, moral, philosophical 
and juridical ideas have been modified in the course of his- 
torical development But religion, morality, philosophy, political 
science, and law constantly survived this change ” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, 
etc., that are common to all states of society*. But Communism 
abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and all moral- 
ity, instead of constituting them on a new basis, it therefore acts 
m contradiction to all past historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history of all 
past society has consisted m the development of class antagonisms, 
antagonisms that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common 
to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one pari of society by* 
the other No wonder, then, that the social consciousness of past 
ages, despite all the multiplicity and variety it displays, moves 
within certain common forms, or general ideas, which cannot 
completely vanish except with the total disappearance of class 
antagonisms 

The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations, no wonder that its development 
involves the most radical rupture with traditional ideas 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to Com- 
munism. 

We have seen above that the first step in the levoiution by 
the working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of 
ruling class, to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instru- 
ments of production m the hands of the state, le < of the prole- 
tariat organized as the ruling class , 1 and to increase the total of 
pioduchve forces as rapidly as possible 

Of course, m the beginning, this cannot be effected except 
by means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on 
the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, 
therefore, which appear economically insufficient and untenable 
but which, m the course of the movement, outstrip themselves 
necessitate further imoads upon the old social order, and are 
unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionizing the mode ol 
production 

1 Lenm makes the following emphatic comment on this passage of The 
Communist Manifesto *'Yhe state , i.e. t the proletariat organized as the ruling 


9-760 
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These measures will of course be different in different coun- 
tries. 

Nevertheless m the most advanced countries, the following will 
be pretty geneially applicable 1 

1. Abolition of properly m land and -application ol all rents 
of land to public purposes 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax 

3 Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centialization of credit in the hands of the state, by 
means of a national bank with state capital and an exclusive 
monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of communication and transport 
in the hands of the state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production 
owned by the slate, the bringing into cultivation of waste-lands, 
and the improvement of the soil generally in accoi dance with a 
common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to work. Establishment of indus- 
trial armies, especially for agricultuie 

9 Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries, 
gradual abolition of the distinction between town and country, 
by a more equable distribution! of the population over the country. 

10 Free education for all children in public schools Aboli- 
tion of children's factory labour in its present form Combination 
of education with industrial production, etc. 


class, is precisely the dictatorship of the proletariat.” (Marxism on the State*) 
On the basis of the experience of the 1848 Revolution, Marx m The Eighteenth 
Brumaire developed and made more specific the doctrine of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Here he says that the proletariat cannot simply take pos- 
session of the bourgeois state machinery, but must “smash,” must “destroy” it 
(See Vol II of the 1936 edition ) Furthermore, on the basis of the experience of 
the Paris Commune (see The Civil War in France , 1871, also m Volume II), 
Marx gives a characterization of the machinery of stale (the state of the 
Commune type), with which the proletariat will replace the oppicssive bour- 
geois slalt machinery destroyed by it (See also Lenin, The State and Revolu- 
tion ) — Ed 

1 In the Giundsatze des Kommunismus [Principles of Communism ]> which 
seived as an outline for the Manifesto, Engels set forth this program m twelve 
^demands. As early as 1926, at the Fifteenth Conference of the CP.SU.(B ), Stalin 
pointed out that “nine-tenths of this program has already been realized by our 
revolution M With the completion of the building of socialism in the USSR this 
whole program has not only been fulfilled but overfulfilled The socialist 
state, the fundamental principles of which are unshakeable and have been re- 
corded in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, has proved its strength during the 
course of the Great Patriotic War against the German fascist invaders. — Ed 
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When, m the course of development, class distinctions have 
disappeared, and all production has been concentrated in the 
hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public 
power will lose its political character. Political power, properly 
so called, is merely the organized power of one class for oppres- 
sing another. If the proletariat during its contest with the bour- 
geoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize 
itself as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the 
ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old condi- 
tions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, have 
swept away the conditions for the existence of ^class antagonisms 
and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 
supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and 
class antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of all 


III 

SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST LITERATURE 

1 REACTIONARY SOCIALISM 
a Feudal Socialism 

Owing to their historical position, it became the vocation of 
the aristociacies of France and England to write pamphlets 
against modern bourgeois society In the French Revolution of 
July 1830, and m the English reform agitation these aristocracies 
again succumbed to the hateful upstart. 1 Thenceforth, a serious 
political contest was altogether out of the question A literary 
battle alone remained possible But even m the domain of htei- 
ature the old cries of the restoration period 2 had become impos- 
sible. 


1 The July Revolution (1830) m France overthrew the rule of the landed 
aristocracy and transferred power to the high finance sec Lion of the bour- 
geoisie, forming the July monarchy, the incumbent of the throne being Louis 
Philippe of the House of Ol leans. 

The Parliamentary Reform Movement m England achieved, m 1832, a 
considerable extension of the franchise of the trading and industrial bourgeoi- 
sie — Ed 

2 Not the English Restoration, 1660 to 1689, but the French Restoration. 
1814 to 1830 [Vote by F. Engels to the English edition of 1888] 
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In older lo arouse sympathy, the austocracy were obliged to 
lose sight, apparently, ol their own mleiests, and to formulate 
their indictment against the bourgeoisie m the interest of the 
exploited working class alone. Thus the anslociacy look tlieir 
revenge by singing lampoons on their new master, and whisper- 
ing in his ears simslei prophecies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal Socialism, half lamentation, half 
lampoon, half echo of the past, half menace of the future; at 
times, by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, slaking the bour- 
geoisie to the (Very heart’s core, but always ludicious in its effect, 
through total incapacity to comprehend the march of modern 
history. 

The aristocracy, in older to rally the people to them, waved 
the proletaiian alms-bag in front for a banner. But the people, 
so often as it joined them, saw on their hindquarters the old 
feudal coats of arms and deseited with loud and ii reverent 
laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists 1 and “Young England ” 2 
exhibited this spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was different 
to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudalists foiget that they exploited 
under circumstances and conditions that weie quite different, and 
that are now antiquated In showing that, under their rule, the 
modern proletariat never existed, they forget that the modem 
bourgeoisie is the necessary offspring of their own form of so- 
ciety. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the reactionary char- 
acter of their criticism that their chief accusation against the 
bourgeoisie amounts to this, that under the bouigeois regime a 
class is being developed which is destined lo cut up root and 
branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so much that 
it creates a proletariat, as that il creates a revolutionary piole- 
tariat. 

In political practices, therefore, they join in all coercive meas- 
ures against the working class, and in ordinary life, despite their 


1 The Legitimists. The most reactionary of the monaichi&t parties in 
France — weie the party of the noble landowners, adherents of the “legitimate” 
Bourbon dynasty . — Ed 

* “Young England ” A group of British Consenatives which appeared m 
public in the early eighteen-forties. — Ed. 
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high-falutm phrases, they stoop to pick up the golden apples 
dropped from the tree of industry , 1 and to barter truth, love, 
and honour for traffic in wool, beetroot-sugar, and potato spirits . 2 * 

As the parson has ever gone hand in hand with the land- 
lord, so has Clerical Socialism with Feudal Socialism 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceticism a Socialist 
tinge. Has not Christianity declaimed against private property, 
against marriage, against the state 4 * * * * ? Has it not preached in the 
place of these, charity and poverty, celibacy and mortification of 
the flesh, monastic life and Mother Church 9 Christian Socialism 
is but the holy water with which the priest consecrates the 
heartburnings of the aristocrat 


b Petty-Bourgeois Socialism 

The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that was ruined 
by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose conditions of 
existence pined and perished in the atmosphere of modern bour- 
geois society The mediaeval burgesses and the small peasant 
proprietors were the precursors of the modern bourgeoisie In 
those countries which are but little developed, industrially and 
commercially, these two classes still vegetate side by side with 
the rising bourgeoisie 

In countries where modern civilization has become fully de- 
veloped a new class of petty bourgeois has been formed, fluctuat- 
ing between proletariat and bourgeoisie and ever renewing itself 
as a supplementary part of bourgeois society. The individual 
members of this class, however, are being constantly hurled down 
into the proletariat by the action of competition, and, as modern 
industry develops, they even see the moment approaching when 
they will completely disappear as an independent section of 
modern society, to be replaced, in manufactures, agriculture and 
commerce, by overlookers, bailiffs and shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants constitute far 
more than half of the population, it was natural that writers 


1 “Dropped from the tree of industry” was added in the English text . — Ed 

2 This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed aristocracy and 

squirearchy have laige portions of their estates cultivated for their own ac- 

count by stewards, and are, moreover, extensive beetroot-sugar manufacturers 

and distillers of potato spirits The wealthier British aristocracy are, as yet, 

rather above that, but they, too, know how to make up for declining rents 

by lending their names to floaters of more or less shady joint-stock compa- 

nies [Note by F Engels to the English edition of 1888,] 
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who sided with the proletariat against the bourgeoisie should use, 
m their criticism of the bourgeois regime : the standard of the 
peasant and petty bourgeois, and from the standpoint of these in- 
termediate classes should take up the cudgels for the working 
class. Thus arose petty-bourgeois Socialism Sismondi was the 
head of this school, not only in France but also in England. 

This school of Socialism dissected with great acuteness the 
contradictions in the conditions of modern production. It laid 
hare the hypocritical apologies of economists. It proved, incon- 
troveitibly, the disastrous effects of machinery and division of 
labour; the concentration of capital and land in a few hands; 
overproduction and crises; it pointed out the inevitable ruin of 
the petty bourgeois and peasant, the misery of the proletariat, 
the anarchy in production, the crying inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the industrial war of extermination between na- 
tions, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of the old family rela- 
tions, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of Socialism aspires 
either to restoring the old means of production and of exchange, 
and with them the old property relations, and the old society, 
or to cramping the modern means of production and of exchange 
within the framework of the old property relations that have 
been, and were bound to be, exploded by those means In either 
case, it is both reactionary and utopian. 

Its last words are: Corporate guilds for manufacture; patri- 
archal relations in agriculture 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dispersed all 
intoxicating effects of self-deception, this form of Socialism end- 
ed in a miserable fit of the blues. 


c German or “True” Socialism 1 

The Socialist and Communist literature of France, a literature 
that originated under the pressure of a bourgeoisie in power, 
and that was the expression of the struggle against this power, 
was introduced into Germany at a time when the bourgeoisie, 
in that country, had just begun its contest with feudal absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers, and beaux es- 
prits eagerly seized on this literature, only forgetting that when 

1 See Engels’ article, The History of the Communist League m Karl Marx, 
Selected WorAs, Vol II, Moscow 1936, p 14, for the German or “True” Social- 
ists — Ed. 
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these writings immigrated from France into Germany, French 
social conditions had not immigrated along with them. In con- 
tact with German social conditions, this French literature lost 
all its immediate practical significance, and assumed a purely 
literary aspect Thus, to the German philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century, the demands ,of the first French Revolution were 
nothing more than the demands of “Practical Reason” :n general, 
and the utterance of the will of the revolutionary French bour- 
geoisie signified in their eyes the laws of pure will, of will as 
it was bound to be, of true human will generally 

The work of the German literati consisted solely in bringing 
the new French ideas into harmony with their ancient philo- 
sophical conscience, or rather, in annexing the French ideas 
without deserting their own philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place m the same way in which a for- 
eign language is appropriated, namely, by translation 

It is well known how the monks wrote silty lives of Catholic 
saints over the manuscripts on which the classical woiks of an- 
cient heathendom had been written. The German literati reversed 
this piocess with the piofane French literature. They wrote their 
philosophical nonsense beneath the French original. For instance, 
beneath the French criticism of the economic functions of 
money, they wrote “alienation of humanity,” and benealh the 
French criticism of the bourgeois state, they wrote, “dethrone 
ment of the category of the general,” and so forth 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the back 
of the French historical criticisms they dubbed “Plvlosophy of 
Action,” “True Socialism,” “German Science of Socialism,” 
“Philosophical Foundation of Socialism,” and so on 

The French Socialist and Communist literature was thus com- 
pletely emasculated And, since it ceased in the hands of the 
German to express the struggle of one class with the other, he felt 
conscious of having overcome “French one-sidedness” and of rep- 
resenting, not true requirements, but the requirements of truth; 
not the interests of the proletariat, but the interests of human 
nature, of man in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, 
who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical fantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its school-boy task so 
seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in-trade in 
such mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually lost its pedantic 
innocence. 

The fight of the German, and especially of the Prussian, hour- 
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geoisie against feudal aristocracy and absolute inonaichv, in 
other words, the liberal movement, became more earnest 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity was offered to “True” 
Socialism of confronting the political movement with the Social* 
ist demands, of hurling the traditional anathemas against liberal- 
ism, against representative government, against bourgeois com- 
petition, bourgeois freedom of the press, bourgeois legislation, 
bourgeois liberty and equality, and ot preaching to the masses 
that they had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by this 
bourgeois movement. German Socialism forgot, in the nick of 
time, that French criticism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed 
the existence of modern bourgeois society, with its corresponding 
economic conditions of existence, and the political constitution 
adapted thereto, the very things whose attainment was the object 
of the pending struggle in Germany. 

, To the absolute governments, with their following of parsons, 
professors, country squires and officials, it served as a welcome 
scareciow against the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings and 
bullets with which these same governments, just at that time, 
dosed the Geiman working-class risings. 

While this “True” Socialism thus served the governments as 
a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie, it, at the same 
time, directly represented a leactionary interest, the interest of 
the German Philistines. In Germany the petty-bourgeois class, a 
relic of the sixteenth century, and since then constantly cropping 
up again under various forms, is the real social basis of the 
existing state of things. 

To preserve this class is to preserve the existing state of 
things in Germany. The industrial and political supremacy of 
the bourgeoisie threatens it with certain destruction — on the one 
hand, from the concentration of capital; on the other, from the 
rise of a revolutionary proletariat “True” Socialism appeared to 
kill these two birds with one stone It spread like an epidemic 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with flowers 
of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly sentiment, this transcen- 
dental robe in which the German Socialists wrapped their sorry 
“eternal truths,” all skin and bone, served to wonderfully increase 
the sale of their goods amongst such a public. 

And on its part, German Socialism recognized, more and 
more, its own calling as the bombastic representative of the 
petty-bourgeois Philistine. 
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It proclaimed the German nation to be the model nation, and 
Ihe German petty Philistine to be the typical man. To every vil- 
lainous meanness of this model man it gave a hidden, higher, 
Socialistic inteipretation, the exact contrary of its real character. 

It went to the extreme length of directly opposing the “brutally 
destructive” tendency of Communism, and of proclaiming its 
supreme and impartial contempt of all class struggles With 
very few exceptions all the so-called Socialist and Communist 
publications lhat now (1847) circulate in Geimany belong to the 
domain of this foul and enervating literature 1 

a t ON^i-AVAlI V E OR BOURGEOIS SOCI YL1SM 

A pa: L of the bouigeoi^e iS desuous of redressing social griev- 
ance*, in n i <k r lo ->ecuie the continued ixistcnce of bourgeois 
society 

To this section belong economists philanthropists humani- 
tarians, lmpioveis oi the condition ot the working class organ- 
izers of chanty, members of societies for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to animals temperance fanatic^, hole-and-coincr reformers of 
every imaginable kind This form of Socialism has. moreover 
been woiked out into complete systems 

We may cite Proudhon s Philosophic dc lo ft hsere sls an exam- 
ple of this form 

The socialistic bouigeojs want all the advantages of modem 
social condU ons without the sliuggles and dangers necessarily 
lcsullmg Iheiefrom They desire Lhc existing state of society 
minus Us revolutions y and d'sintcgral’ng elements They wish 
for a boui geoisie wiiliouL a proletariat The bourgeoisie nalmally 
conceives lhc woild in which it is supieme to be ihe best, and 
bouigeois Socialism develops tins comfoi table conception into 
various moie or less complete systems In requiring the proletariat 
to carry out such a «vslcm and thereby to march straightway 
into the •social New Jerusalem, U but leqimc^ m iealily that the 
piolelaiial should lcmam within the hounds of existing society but 
should cas J awavall its hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie 
A second and moic practical, hut less systematic form of 
this Socialism sought to depieciale eveiy revolutionary movement 


1 The resolution try storm ot 1848 swept awas this whole snabbv tendency 
and CLiied its protagonists of the desne to d abide m Socialism The chid 
icpresentalive and classical !\pe of llrs tendency is Mr Karl Grun [..Vote hq 
F Frrqeh In Ihe German ed'hon of 1890.] - „ * ' 
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in the eyes of the working class, by showing that no mere polit- 
ical reform, but only a change in the material conditions of ex- 
istence, in economical relations, could be of any advantage to 
them By changes in the material conditions of existence, this 
form of Socialism, however, by no means understands abolition 
of the bourgeois relations of production, an abolition that can be 
effected only by a revolution, but administrative reforms, based 
on the continued existence of these relations, reforms, therefore, 
that in no respect affect the relations between capital and labour, 
but, at the best, lessen the cost, and simplify the administrative 
work, of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression when, and 
only when, it becomes a mere figure of speech. 

Free trade- for the benefit of the working class. Protective 
duties: for the benefit of the working class. Prison refoim for 
the benefit of the working class. This is the last woid and the 
only seriously meant word of bourgeois Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase the bourgeois is a bourgeois 
— toi the benefit of the working class. 

3 CRITICAL-UTOPIAN SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 

We do not here refer to that literature which, m every great 
modern revolution, has always given voice to the demands of the 
proletariat, such as the writings of Babeuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own 
ends, made in times of universal excitement, when feudal society 
was being overthrown — these attempts necessarily failed, owing 
to the then undeveloped state of the proletariat, as well as to 
the absence of the economic conditions for its emancipation, con- 
ditions that had yet to be produced, and could be produced by 
the impending bourgeois epoch alone. The revolutionary litera- 
ture that accompanied these first movements of the proletariat 
had necessarily a reactionary character. It inculcated universal 
asceticism and social levelling in its crudest form 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly so called, 
those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, spring into ex- 
istence in the early undeveloped period, described above, of the 
struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie (see Section I. 
Bourgeois and Proletarians). , 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class antago- 
nisms as well as the action of the decomposing elements in the 
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prevailing form of society. But the proletariat, as yet in its in- 
fancy, offers to them the spectacle of a class without any histor- 
ical initiative or any independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even pace with 
the development of industry, the economic situation, as they find it, 
does not as yet offer to them the material conditions for the eman- 
cipation of the proletariat They therefore search after a new social 
science, after new social laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive action; 
historically created conditions of emancipation to fantastic ones; 
and the gradual, spontaneous class organization of the proletariat 
to an organization of society specially contrived by these in- 
ventors Future history resolves itself, in their eyes, into the 
propaganda and the practical carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring 
chiefly for the interests of the woiking class, as being the most 
suffering class Only from the point of view of being the most 
suffering class does the piolelariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well as their 
own surroundings causes Socialists of this kind to consider them- 
selves far superior to all class antagonisms They want to im- 
prove the condition of every membei of society, even that of the 
most favoured Hence, they habitually appeal to society at large, 
without distinction of class; nay, by preference, to the ruling 
class. For how can people, when once they understand their 
system, fail to see in it the best possible plan of the best pos- 
sible state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revolutionary, 
action, they wish to attain their ends by peaceful means, and endeav- 
our, by small experiments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by 
the force of example, to pave the way for the new social gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted at a time 
when the proletariat is still in a very undeveloped state and hai> 
but a fantastic conception of its own position, correspond with 
the first instinctive yearnings of that class for a general recon- 
struction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist publications contain also 
a critical element They attack every principle of existing society 
Hence they are full of the most valuable materials for the en- 
lightenment of the working class. The practical measures pro- 
posed in them — such as the abolition of the distinction between 
town ,and country, of the family, of the carrying on of industries 
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tor the account of private individuals, and of the wage system, 
the proclamation of social harmony, the conversion of the func- 
tions of the stale into a mere superintendence of production— 
ail these pioposals point solely to the disappearance of class 
antagonisms which were, at that lime, only just cropping up, 
and which, m these publications, are recognized in their earliest, 
indistinct and undefined forms only. These proposals, therefore, 
are of a purely utopian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and 'Commun- 
ism bears an inverse relation to historical development. In pro- 
portion as the modern class struggle develops and takes definite 
shape, this fantastic standing apart from the contest, these fan- 
tastic attacks on jt, lose all practical value and all theoretical 
justification Therefore, although the originators of these systems 
were, in many respects, revolutionary, their disciples have, in 
every case, formed mere reactionary sects They hold fast by the 
original views of their masters, in opposition to the progressive 
hisloiical development of the proletariat. They, therefore, en- 
deavour, and that consistently, to deaden the class struggle and 
to reconcile the class antagonisms. They still dream of experi- 
mental realization of their social Utopms, of founding isolated 
phcilanst&res, of establishing “Home Colonies,” of setting up a 
“Little Icaria” 1 — duodecimo editions of the New Jerusalem — and 
to realize all these castles in the air, they are compelled to ap- 
peal to the feelings and purses of the bourgeois. By degrees they 
sink into the category of the reactionary conservative Socialists 
depicted above, differing from these only by more systematic 
pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the 
miraculous effects of their social science 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action on the 
part of the working class; such action, according to them, can 
only result from blind unbelief in the new gospel. 

The Owenites in England, and the Fourierists in France, re- 
spectively oppose the Chartists and the riformistes . 2 * 4 


1 Phalansthes were Socialist colonies on the plan of Chailcs Fourier, 
Icaria was the name given by Cabet lo his Utopia and, later on, to his 

American Communist colony [Note by F. Enqels to the English Edition of /SS&] 

“Home colonies” were what Owen called his Communist model societies. 
Phalansteres was the name of the public palaces planned by Fourier. Icaria 
was the name given to the Utopian fantasy land, whose Communist institu- 
tions Cabet poitrayed [Note by F. Enqels to the German edition of 1890.] 

4 This refers to the adherents of the newspaper La Rfforme, organ of the 
“Social-Democratic” Party — Ed. 
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POSITION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN FETATION TO THE 
VARIOUS EXISTING OPPOSITION PARTIES 

SccL:on II has macie cleai ihc relations oi the Cummuaisu lo 
the existing working-class pailies. such a* Hie Ciui lists m Eng- 
land and the Agianan ReJoiinoi-* m Amjnca 

The Gommumsls light lor the attainment ot the immediate 
ainiA, foi the enforcement oi the momentary -nteiests of the 
working class, but m the movement ot the piesenl. they also 
represent and take caie oi the fuLure ot Hut movement In 
Fiance the Communists ally ihcinsolv’e- with Hie Social-Democrats, 1 
agamsL the conseivaK\e and radical bouigcoi sie itsciung, however, 
the right lo take up a crmcal position in rcguid to phrases and 
illusions liaduionaliy handed down iiom ihe Gaal Resolution. 

In Switzerland they suppoiL the Ratiicuis, without losmg sight 
of Llie lacL Lhal this paily consuls ot antagonistic elemems panly 
of DemociaLic Socialists, in the French sense, partly of iadical 
bom geois 

In Poland Lbey supporl the parLy that insists on an agianan 
revolution as the pnnie condition for national emancipation that 
party which fomenLed the insurieclion of Cracow in 18-115 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie v\hcne\cr h acts 
m a revolutionaiy way against ilie absolute monarchy the feudal 
squuearchy, and the pelt} bourgeoisie 2 

But the}’ never cease lor a single instant to msiii into the 
working class the clearest ^poss’ble iccogn non of the iiosLile an- 
tagonism between bourgco.sie and proletariat, m older that the 
German workeia. may srraighlwav use, as so many weapons 

1 The party then lLpiesentid in Pai Lament I>y Lcdru-Robm m literatun. 
by Loins Bane m the duly picss by the Rejoimc Ihn name of Soc al~ 
Democracy signified wuh llu^e ds jiucnlois, a section oi the Democratic or 
Republican Part} non or less Ingcd with Socialism LWe bij r . Emjel? to the 
EiKjbsh Edition of 1R 55] 

The parly that cal cd itself the Social-Dcmociai’c Paity m France was 
represented m political lile by Lediu-Rollm and in iilcreime In Loins Blanc 
thus it differed lmiucasuiab’y fiom picscnt-day German Social-Democracy 
[Note Inj F Enr/ete to the Geiman edition of 1S9G] 

2 Klcmburcjeiei m tne German original Marx and Engels used ili-s term 
to describe the rcaclicnaiy elemcn's of the uiban pcln bo." sjcoisie who 
supported the lole of the feudal nobility and the absoUle mo larchy Th< 
ideal of these elements was the gu.ld system of ihe Middle Age* In Germain 
this section of the population was \erv numerous m most of the cities and 
towns — Ed 
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against the bouigeoisie, the social and political conditions that 
the bourgeoisie must necessarily intioduce along with its suprem- 
acy, and m order that, after the fall of the reactionary classes 
in Germany, the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may imme- 
diately begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, be- 
cause that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that 
is bound to be earned out under more advanced conditions of 
European civilization and with a much more developed proletar- 
iat than that of England was in the seventeenth and of France 
in the eighteenth century, and because the bourgeois revolution 
in Germany will be but the prelude to an immediately follow- 
ing proletarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every revolu- 
tionary movement against the existing social and political order 
of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the lead- 
ing question in each, the property question, no matter what its 
degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywheie for the union and agreement 
of the democratic parties of all countries 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims 
They openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the rul- 
ing classes tremble at a Communist i evolution The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win 

Working men of all countries, unite! 



Frederick Engels 

SOCIALISM: UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC 1 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION 

Ine following work is derived from three uluipleL^ of my 
hook Herrn E Duhnrqs Umwalzunq dei Wisscnschaft i lien 
Eugen Duhnngs Revolution in Science j Leipzig 1878 2 I put it 
together loi my inend Paul Laiargu^ ioi lianslation into Fienoh 
and added a lew extra icmaiks The French translation examined 
by me appeared first m the Revue soemhste and then independ- 
ently under the title. Socialisme utopique et socialisme saenti- 
fique, Paris 1880 A icndciing into Polish mad<- from the Fiencli 
translation has just appeared in Geneva and beaL-* the title 
Soczjjalrzm ulopuny a naukowy \ Socialism Utopian and Scien- 
tific 1 Imprimeuc de FAuroie, Geneve, 1882 

The surprising success of the Lafaigue tianslahon in the 
Fiencli-speaking countries and especially in Fiance itself foiced 
me to considei the question whether a separale German edition 
of these tlnee chapteis would not likewise be of value Then the 
editors ot the Zurich Sozialdemokiat 3 informed me that a de- 
mand was generally being raised within the Geiman Social- 
Democratic Paily for the publication of new’ piopaganda pam- 
phlets, and they asked me whether I would not apply those three 


1 The Geiinan title is Die r ntuncklung des Soziahsmus von der Lfopte zui 
Wissenschaft [rhe Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science ] This work 
was ongmalh published as a series of ailicles in the Leipzig Youvait s m 
1877-78 11 hrsl appealed a sepaiaie pamphlet fin I'lench lianslated hv 
Lafarguo) m Pans 1880 

2 This woik oi Engeb populaily known undei the btY ot Anti -Du hr mg 
js one of the mam sources of the study ol Marxist theor\ I oi the pamphlet 
entitled Socialism Utopian and Scientific , Engels took one chapter (the first i 
trom the mhoduction to inti-Dunnc/ and two chapters fine first and second i 
from Part III (Socialism) — Ed 

* The Sozialdemolrat, the central oigan of the German Soeial-Demociutic 
Paity, was published m Zmich, Switzerland, from 1879-88 and m London 
fiom 1889-90, since Social-Democratic newspapers and hooks wcie torhidden 
in Germany dm mg the period of the Anti-Sociahsl Law (1878-90 — Pd 
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chapters to this purpose. ,1 was naluially m agreement with that 
and put my work at their disposal. 

It was, however, not originally written for immediate popular 
propaganda. How could what was in the first place a purely scien- 
tific work be suitable for that 9 What changes in form and content 
were required? 

So far as form is concerned, only the numerous foreign 
words could arouse doubts. But already Lassalle in his speeches 
and propaganda wiilmgs was not at all sparing of foreign words 
and to my knowledge there has been no complaint about it. 
Since that time our workers have read newspapers to a far 
greater extent and far more regularly and to that extent they 
have become thereby more familiar with foreign words. I have 
restricted myself to lemoving all unnecessary foreign words 

In regard to those that were unavoidable I have refrained from 
adding so-called explanatory translations. The unavoidable for- 
eign words, Usually generally accepted scientific-technical expres- 
sions, would not have been unavoidable if they had been trans- 
latable. Translation, therefore, distoits the sense; it confuses in- 
stead of explaining Oral information is of much more assist- 
ance. 

The content on the othei hand, I think I can assert, will cause 
German workers few difficulties. In general, only the third sec- 
tion is difficult, but far less so for workers, whose general con- 
ditions of life it concerns, than for the “educated'’ bourgeois. In 
the many explanatory additions that I have made here, I have 
had in mind not so much the workers as “educated” readers; 
persons of the type of Deputy von Eynern, 1 the Gchcimrat Hein- 
lich von Sybel and other Treilschkes, 2 being governed by the 
irresistible impulse to demonstrate again and again in black and 
white their frightful ignorance and their consequently compre- 
hensible colossal misconception of socialism If Don Quixote tilts 
his lance at windmills, that is m accordance with his duty, his 
role, but it would be impossible for us to permit Sancho Panza 
anything of the sort 

Such readers will also be surprised that in a sketch of the 
history of the development of socialism they should encounter 
the Kant-Laplace cosmogony, modern natural science and 


1 Von Eynern • a Bremen manulactuier who wrote a pamphlet against tlir 
Social-Democracy — Ed. 

* Sybel and Treitschke German bourgeois historians — Ed. 
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Darwin, classical German philosophy and Hegel. But scientific 
socialism is indeed an essentially German product and could 
arise only in that nation whose classical philosophy had kept 
alive the tradition of conscious dialectics: in Germany. 1 The 
materialist conception of history and its special application to 
the modern class struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie 
was only possible by means of dialectics And if the schoolmas- 
ters of the German bourgeoisie have drowned the memory of the 
great German philosophers and of the dialectics pursued by them 
in a swamp of desolate eclecticism, so much so Lhat we are com- 
pelled to appeal to modern natural science as a witness that dia- 
lectics proves itself in reality — we German Socialists are proud of 
the fact that we stem not only from Saint-Simon, Fourier and 
Owen, but also from Eant, Fichte and Hegel 

1 Frederick 'Engels 

London, September 21, 1882 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION 

My assumption that the contents of this publication will 
present little difficulty to our German workers has proven cor- 
rect. At any rate, since March 1883, when it first appeared, three 
editions totaling 10,000 copies have been disposed of, and this 
under the operation of the now defunct Anti-Socialist Law — which 
again illustrates how impotent police ban& against a movement like 
that of the modern proletariat are. 

Since the first edition various additional translations into for- 
eign languages have appeared: an Italian rendition by Pasqual 
Martignetti: II fSocialismo Utopico ed il Socialismo scientifico, 
Benvenuto 1883; a Russian one: Razvilie naueznago Socializraa, 


1 “In Germany,” is a slip of the pen. It should read “among Germans” 
For as indispensable, on the one hand, as German dialectics were for the 
genesis of scientific socialism, as equally indispensable for it weie the devel- 
oped economic and social conditions of England and France. The economic and 
political stage of development of Germany, which at the beginning of the 
’forties was still more backward than today, could produce at the most cari- 
catures of socialism (see The Communist Manifesto, Section III, 1. c, German 
or 'True” Socialism ). Only by the subjection of the economic and political con- 
ditions produced in England and France to German dialectical criticism could 
a real result be achieved From this angle, therefore, scientific socialism is not 
an exclusively German, but just as much an international product. [ATofc by 
b Engels ] 
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Geneva 1884, a Danish one: Socialismens Udviklmg Ira Ulopi til 
Videnskab, in Sociahsk Bibliotek, I. Bind, Kjobenhavn 1885, a 
Spanish one: Socialismo utopico y Socialismo cientifxco, Madrid 
1886, and a Dutch one. De Ontwikkeling van het Socialisme van 
Utopie lot Wetenschap, Haag 1886. 

The present edition has undergone various slight alterations, 
more important additions have been made in only two places 
in the first chapter on Saint-Simon, who was dealt with too 
briefly in comparison with Fourier and Owen, and towards the . 
end of the third chapter on the new form of production, the 
“trusts,’” which meanwhile has become important 

Frederick Engel s 

London, JMay 12, 1891 


From the special introduction* to the 

ENGLISH EDITION 
of 1892 

The present little book is, originally, a part of a larger whole 
About 1875, Dr. E. Dulning, prwatdocent at Berlin University, 
suddenly and rather clamorously announced his conversion to 
s'ocialism, and presented the German public not only with an 
elaborate socialist theory, ( but also with a complete practical plan 
for the reorganization ol society. As a matter ot course he fell 
foul of his predecessors; above all, he honoured Marx by pout- 
ing out upon him the full vials of his wrath. 

This took place about the time when the two sections of the 
Socialist Party in Germany — Eisenachers and Lassalleans — had 
just effected their fusion, and thus obtained not only an im- 
mense increase of strength, but, what was more, the faculty of 
employing the whole of this strength against the common enemy 
The Socialist Party in Germany was fast becoming a power 
But to make it a power, the first condition was that the newly- 
conquered unity should not be imperilled. And Dr. Duhring 
openly proceeded to form aifound himself a sect, the nucleus 
of a future separate party. It thus became necessary to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down to us, and to light out the struggle 
whether we liked it or not 


1 Written by Engels in English — Ed 
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This, however, Lhougli n might not be an ovei-JiilicuiL, was 
evidently a long-winded business As is well known, we Germans 
aie oi a terribly pondeious Grundhchkeit , radical piolundity 01 
profound radicahLy, whalever you may like to call it Whenever 
anyone ol us expounds what he considers a new doclime, he 
has fiist to elaboiale it A nto an all-comprising system. lie has to 
pio\e thaL both the first pnnciples of logic and the fundamental 
laws of the univeise had existed lrom all etemily for no oLher 
puipose than to ultimately lead to this newly-discovered. crowning 
theory. And Di Duhnng, m this icspecL, was quite up to the 
naLional maik Nothing less Lhan a complete System of Phi- 
losophy, mental, moial liatuial, and historical, a complete Sys- 
tem of Political Economy and Socialism and, finally, a Critical 
History of Political Economy — three big volumes m octavo, 
heavy exLrmsicaily and intrinsically. tluec aimv-coips ol aigu- 
ments mobilized against all previous philosophy s and econo- 
mists m general, and agamsL Marx in pailicular — m tact, an at- 
tempt at a complete ‘revolution in science — these were what 
I Giould have to tackle ,1 had to Lreal of all and every possible 
subject liom the concepts of time and space to bimetallism, 
from the etemily ot malter and motion to the peiishable natuie 
of moral ideas liom Darwins natural selection to the education 
of youth m a future society Anyhow, Lhe systematic comprehen- 
siveness of my opponent gave me the oppoituniLy of developing, 
in opposition to him, and in a more connected form lhan had 
previously "been done the views held by Maix and myself on 
tin* great variety of siibjects And that was Lhe principal reason 
wh’ch made me undertake this otherwise ungrateful task 

My reply was fiist published in a series of articles m the 
Leipzig Vox marts the chief organ of the Socialist Party, and 
later on ,as a book Ileirit Eucjen Dnhnnqs Vmivalzung der 
Wissenschaft (Mr E Duhring 7 s Revolution w Science), a second 
edition of which appeared in Zurich, 1886 

At the request of niv friend, Paul Lafargue, now represent- 
ative ol Lille in the Fiench Chamber of Deputies, I arranged 
three chapters of this book as a pamphlet, which he translated 
and published m 1880 under the title, Socialisms utopique et 
sociahsme scientifique From this Fiench text a Polish and a 
Spanish edition were prepared In 1883, our German friends 
brought out the pamphlet m the original language Itahan, Rus- 
sian Danish DuLch and Rumanian translations, based upoi the 
German text have since been published Thus with the present 
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English edition, this little book circulates in ten languages I 
am not aware 'that any other socialist work, not even our 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 or Marx’s Capital, has been so often 
translated In Germany it has had four editions of about 20,000 
copies in all. 

The Appendix, “The Mark,” 1 was written with the intention 
of spreading among the German Socialist Party some elementary 
knowledge of the history and development of landed property in 
Germany. This seemed all the more necessary at a time when 
the assimilation by that parly of the working-people of the towns 
was in a fair way of completion, and when the agricultural labour- 
ers and peasants had to be taken in hand. This appendix has 
been included in the translation, As the original forms of tenure 
of land common to all Teutonic tribes, and the history of 
their decay, are even less known in England than m Germany 
I have left the text as it stands m the original, without alluding 
to the hypothesis recently started by Maxim Kovalevsky, accord- 
ing to which the partition of the arable and meadow lands 
among the members of the Mark was preceded by their being 
cultivated for jo'int-account by a large patriarchal family commu- 
nity embracing several generations (as exemplified by the still 
existing South Slavonian Zadruga), and that the partition, later 
on, took place when the community had increased, so as to be- 
come too unwieldy for joint-account management. Kovalevsky is 
probably quite right, but the matter is still sub judice. 

The economic terms used in this work, as far as they are 
new, agree with those used m the English edition of Marx’s 
Capital We call “production of commodities” that economic 
phase where articles are produced not only for the use of the 
producers, but also for purposes of exchange; that is, as com- 
modities, ,not as use values This phase extends from the first 
beginnings of production for exchange down to our present 
time; it attains its full development under capitalist production 
only, that is, under conditions where the capitalist, the ownei 
of the means of production, employs, for wages, labourers, people 


1 The Appendix is omitted dn this edition It will be found in separate 
publications of Socialism Utopian and Scientific. 

In “The Mark,” the name given to the ancient Germanic village commu- 
nity, Engels briefly related the history of the German peasantry beginning with 
antiquity. In 1883 “The Mark” was published as a separate pamphlet (in 
German) entitled The German peasant What was he " What is he" What 
could he be?— Ed. 
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dcpuved of all means ol production except their own laboui 
power, and pockcis the excess ot the selling price of the products 
over his outlay We divide the lnstoiy of industiial production 
since the Middle Ages into three peiiods 1) handicraft, small 
maslei craftsmen with a tew journeymen and apprentice^, where 
each labourer pioduces the complete aiticle, 21 manufacture, 
where greater number ol woikmen grouped m one laige estab- 
lishment produce the complete article on the punciplc of division 
of labour each workman pcifomung only one paiiial operation 
so lhal Lhe product is complete only after having passed succes- 
sively through the hands of all 3) modern industry, where the pro- 
duct is pioduccd by machinery driven by power, and where the 
work of the labourer is limited to superintending and correcting 
the performances of the mechanical agent 1 


1 The continuation of the English Introduction to the pamphlet, Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific was published separately by Engels m the Neue Zeit 
m 1892-93 under the title On Historical Materialism See pp 333-51 of this 
volume — Ed 
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Modern socialism is, in its content, primarily the product of 
the perception on the one hand of the class antagonisms existing 
in modern society, between possessors and non-possessors, capi- 
talists and wage woilcers, and on the other hand, of the anarchy 
ruling in production In its theoretical form, however, it originally 
appears as a further and ostensibly more consistent extension of 
the principles established by the great French enlighteners of the 
eighteenth century 1 Like every new theory, it had at first to link 
itself on to the intellectual material which lay ready to its hand, 
however deep its roots lay in material-economic facts. 

The great men who in France were clearing the minds of men 
for the coming i evolution themselves acted in an extremely revo- 
lutionary fashion. They recognized no external authority of any 
kind. Religion, conceptions of nature, society, political systems, 
everything was subjected to the most merciless criticism; every- 
thing had to justify its existence at the bar of reason or renounce 
all claim 'to existence. The reasoning intellect was applied to every- 
thing as the sole measure It was the lime when, as Hegel says, 
the world was stood upon its head ; 2 first, in the sense that the 


1 The lcference is to the representatives of the French bourgeoisie m the 
spheres of philosophy and science during the preparatory period of the 
French bourgeois revolution of 1789 — Ed 

8 Hegel‘s passage concerning the French Revolution is as follows* “The 
thought, the idea of right, asserted itself all at once, and against this the old 
framework of wrong could make no stand In the thought of right, there- 
fore, a constitution has now become established, and henceforth, everything is 
to be based on this foundation Ever since the sun has been in the firmament 
and the planets have encircled it, it had never yet been witnessed that men 
should stand on their heads, that is on thought, and construct reality accord- 
ing to thought It was Anaxagoras who first said that nous, reason, governs 
l he world; now for the first time man arrived at recognizing that thought 
ought to govern spiritual rpahtv This was thpn a qTnrtnns sunrise ATT think- 
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human head and The principles arrived at by its thought claimed 
to be the basis of all human action and association, and then 
later on also in the wider sense, that the reality which was in 
contradiction with these principles was in fact turned upside down 
fiom top to bottom. All previous forms of society and government 
all the old ideas handed down by tradition were flung into the 
lumber-room as irrational; the world had hitherto allowed itseli 
to be guided solely by prejudices; everything in the past deseived 
only pity and contempt. Now for the first time appeared the light 
of day, the kingdom of reason, henceforth, superstition, injustice 
privilege and oppression were to be superseded by eternal truth, 
eternal justice, equality grounded in nature and the inalienable 
rights of man 

We know today that this kingdom of reason was nothing more 
than the idealized kingdom of the bourgeoisie, that eternal justice 
found its realization in bourgeois justice; that equality reduced it- 
self to bourgeois equality before the law; that bourgeois pioperh 
was proclaimed as one of the most essential rights of man and 
that the government of reason, the Social Contract of Rousseau 
came into existence and could only come into existence as a bour- 
geois, democratic republic No more than their piedecessors could 
the great thinkers of the eighteenth century pass beyond the limits 
imposed on them by their own epoch 

But side by side with the antagonism between the feudal nobil- 
ity and the bourgeoisie, appearing on the scene as the represent- 
ative of all the rest of society, was the general antagonism between 
the exploiters and the exploited, the rich idlers and the toiling 
poor And it was precisely this circumstance that enabled the rep- 
resentatives of the bourgeoisie to put themselves forward as the 
representatives not of a special class but of the whole of suffering 
humanity. Still more From its origin the bourgeoisie had been 
afflicted with its antithesis: that capitalists cannot exist without 
wage workers, and in the same degree as the mediaeval burgher 
of the guild developed into the modern bourgeois, so the guild 
journeyman and the day-labourer outside the guilds developed in- 


tng beings have joined in celebrating this epoch A sublime emotion pre\ ailed 
at that time, an enthusiasm of the intellect sent a thrill through the world , 
as if the reconciliation of the divine with the mundane had only now been 
arrived at” (Hegel. Philosophic der Geschichte, 1840, p. 535) Is it not high 
time to put the Anti-Socialist Law into operation against such a public nuisance 
as the revolution a rv doctrine* of the whilom Professor Hegel ? [Vote hij 
F EnqeU ] 
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to the proletaiian. And although, on the whole, the bourgeoisie 
in its struggle with the nobility could claim to represent at the 
same time the interests of the different labouring classes of 
that period, yet in every great bourgeois movement there were 
independent outbursts of that class which was the more or less 
developed forerunner of the modern proletariat. For example, the 
Anabaptists and Thomas Miinzer in the period of the Reformation 
and Peasant War in Germany , 1 the Levellers , 2 * in the great English 
Revolution; in the great French Revolution, Babeuf . 8 Alongside 
of these revolutionary armed uprisings of a class which was as yet 
immature, corresponding theoretical manifestations made their 
appearance; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 4 * utopian 
portrayals of ideal social conditions; in the eighteenth century, 
direct communistic theories (Morelly and Mably). The demand 
for equality was no longer limited to political rights, but was ex- 
tended also to the social conditions of individuals; it was not 
merely class piivileges that were to be abolished, but class distinc- 
tions themselves An ascetic communism, scorning all.* enjoyment 
of life and linked to Spartan conceptions, was the first form in 
which the new doctrine made its appearance Then came the three 
great Utopians: Saint-Simon, with whom bourgeois tendencies still 
had a certain influence, side by side with proletarian; Fourier; 
and Owen, who, in the country where capitalist production was 
the most developed, and under the influence of the antagonisms 
begotten of this, worked out his schemes for the removal of class 
distinctions systematically and in direct relation to French ma- 
terialism. 

It is common to all three of these that they do not come for- 
ward as representatives of the interests of the proletariat which in 
the meantime history has brought into being Like the philosoph- 
ers of the Enlightenment, they aim at the emancipation of all 
humanity at once, and not first of a definite class Like them, they 
wish to establish the kingdom of reason and eternal justice; but 

1 The Reformation and the peasant wars in Germany took place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. For the Reformation see Engels, On Histor- 
ical Materialism, p 333 of this volume — Ed. 

* Levellers' name applied to the urban and rural plebeian elements which 
advanced the most radical democi atic demands during the Revolution of 
1648 an England — Ed. 

8 Franpois Noel Babeuf (1760-97) ■ French revolutionist. A utopian commun- 
ist, he organized a "conspiracy of the equals,” upon the discovery of which he 
was executed.— Ed. 

4 Engels refers here io the works of the utopian socialists Thomas More 

(1478.-1535) and Tommaso Companella (1568-1639) —Ed. 
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their kingdom is spheres apart from that of the French philosoph- 
ers. To them the bourgeois world based on the principles of these 
philosophers is also irrational and unjust, and therefore finds its 
way to the rubbish bin just as readily as feudalism and all earlier 
orders of society. If pure reason and justice have not hitherto 
ruled the woild, this has been due only to the fact that men 

have not rightly understood them. What was lacking was just 

the individual man of genius, who has now arisen and has recog- 
nized the truth, the fact that he has now arisen that the truth 
has been recognized precisely at this moment, is not an inevitable 
event, following of necessity in the cham oi historical develop- 
ment, but a mcie happy accident He might just as well have 
been born five hundred years earliei and would then have saved 
humanity five hundred yeais of error, strife and sufTeiing 

We saw how the Ficnch philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who paved the way for the re\olution appealed Lo 1 cason 

as the sole judge of all thaL existed A rational state a raiional 
society were to be established, everything that lan counter to 
eternal reason was to be relentlessly set aside We saw also that 
in reality this eternal icason was nothing else than the idealized 
intellect of the average burgher, just at that period developing into 
the bourgeois. When Iherefore the French Rc\olution had lealized 
this rational society and this rational state it became apparent 
that the new institutions, howevei iational in comparison with 
earlier conditions, proved by no means absolutely rational The ra- 
tional state had suffered shipwreck. Rousseau's Social Conti act 
had found its realization in the Reign of Terroi, from which the 
bourgeoisie, which had lost faith m its own political capacity had 
sought refuge first m the conuplion of the Duectoialc, and ulti- 
mately in the protection aHoided by the Napoleonic despotism The 
promised eternal peace had changed to an endless war of con- 
‘ quest Rational society had faied no belter The antithesis between 
rich and poor, instead of being resolved m general well-being 
had been sharpened by the abolition of the guild and other priv- 
ileges, which had bridged it over, and of the benevolent msliLu- 
4 tions of the church which had mitigated its effects the ‘‘freedom 
of property” from feudal fetters, now become a realitv, turned 
out to be for the small bourgeois and small peasants the freedom 
of selling this small property, which was being crushed by the 
overpowering competition of big capital and big landed property, 
precisely to these great lords and thus, for the small bourgeois 
and small peasants became converted into freedom from prop- 
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erly, the impetuous growth of industry on a capitalist basis 
raised the poverty and suffering of the working masses to a con- 
dition of society’s existence. Cash payment became more and more, 
according to Carlyle’s expression, the sole nexus between man and 
man. The number of crimes increased from year to year. And if the 
feudal depravities, formerly shamelessly flaunting in the light of 
day, though not abolished, were yet temporarily forced into the 
background, on the other hand the bourgeois vices, until then in- 
dulged in only in privacy, now bloomed all the more luxuriantly. 
Trade developed more and more into swindling. The “fraternity” 
of the revolutionary motto was realized in the chicanery and envy 
of the competitive struggle Corruption took the place of violent 
oppression, and money replaced the sword as the chief lever of 
social power. The “right of the first night” passed from the feudal 
lords to the bourgeois manufacturers Prostitution assumed pro- 
portions hitherto unknown. Marriage itself remained, as before, 
the legally recognized form, the official cloak of prostitution, and 
was besides supplemented by widespread adultery. In a word, com- 
pared with the glowing promises of the prophets of the Enlight- 
enment, the social and political institutions established by the 
“victory of reason” proved to be bitterly disillusioning caricatures. 
The only thing still lacking was people to voice this disillusion- 
ment, and these came with the turn of the century. In 1802 
Saint-Simon’s Geneva Letters appeared; Fourier’s first work was 
published in 1808, although the groundwork of his theory dated 
from 1799; on the first of January, 1800, Robert Owen took over 
the management of New Lanark. 

At this period, however, the capifalist mode of production, and 
with it the antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, was 
as yet very undeveloped. Large-scale industry, which had only 
just arisen in England, was still unknown in France But it is 
large-scale industry that on the one hand first develops the con- 
flicts which make a revolution in the mode of production, the 
abolition of its capitalist character, an imperative necessity — con- 
flicts not only between the classes born of it, but also between the 
very productive forces and forms of exchange which it creates; 
and on the other hand it develops, precisely in these gigantic pro- 
ductive forces, the means through which these conflicts can be re- 
solved. If, therefore, about 1800, the conflicts arising from the 
new social order were only just beginning to develop, this is even 
more true of the means through which they were to be resolved 
Though during the Reign of Terror the propertyle.ss masses of 
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Paris had been able to win the mastery for a moment, and thus 
even against the bourgeoisie, to lead the bourgeois revolution to 
victory, they had only proved by doing so how impossible, in 
the long run, their rule was in the then existing conditions The 
proletariat, then only just separating itself from these propertyless 
masses as the nucleus of a new class, as yet quite incapable of 
independent political action, appeared as an oppressed, suffering 
estate of society, to which, in its incapacity to help itself, help 
could at most be brought from outside, from above. 

This historical situation also dominated the founders of social- 
ism To the immature stage of capitalist production and the 
immature class position, immature theories corresponded. The 
solution of social problems, a solution which still lay hidden in 
the undeveloped economic conditions, was to be produced out of 
their heads. Society presented nothing hut abuses; it was the 
task of cogitating reason to remove them What was required 
was to discover a new and more perfect social order, and to im- 
pose this on society from without, by propaganda and, where pos- 
sible, by the example of model experiments These new social 
systems were from the outset doomed to be utopias; the more 
their details were elaborated, the more they necessarily receded 
into pure fantasy 

This once established, we shall not dwell a moment longer on 
this aspect, now belonging wholly to the past We can leave it 
to literary retailers to puzzle their brains solemnly over these 
fantasies, which today are only diverting, and to prove the super- 
iority of their own insipid mode of thought over such “absurdity.” 
We, on the contrary, delight m the inspired ideas and germs of 
ideas which everywhere emerge through their covering of fantasy, 
and to which those philistines are blind 

Saint-Simon was a son of Ihe Great French Revolution, at the 
outbreak of which he was not yet thirty The revolution was the 
victory of the third estate, i e , of the great masses of the nation 
working in production and in trade, over the hitherto privileged 
idle estates, the nobles and the priests. But victory of the third 
estate soon revealed itself as exclusively the victory of a small 
part of this estate, as the conquest of political power by the socially 
orivileged section of it, the propertied bourgeoisie. And this bour- 
geoisie had certainly developed rapidly even during the revolution, 
partly by speculation in the lands of the nobility and of the 
Church, confiscated and afterwards sold, and partly by frauds 
upon the nation bv means of army contracts Tt was the domina- 
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faon of these swmdleis that, under the Directorate, brought France 
and the Revolution to the verge of ruin, and thus gave Napoleon 
the pretext for his coup d’etat Hence, in Saint-Simon’s mind the 
antagonism between the third estate and the privileged estates 
took the form of an antagonism between “workers” and “idlers ” 
The idlers were not merely the old pnvileged persons, but also 
all who, without taking' any part in production or distribution, 
lived on their unearned incomes [Renten]. And the “workers” 
were not only the wage workers, but also the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the bankers That the idlers had lost the capacity for 
intellectual leadership and political supremacy had been proved, 
and was finally settled by the revolution. That the non-possessing 
classes had not this capacity seemed to Saint-Simon proved by the 
experiences of the Reign of Terror. Then, who was to lead and 
command ’ According to Saint-Simon, science and industry, both 
united by a new religious bond, destined to restore that unity of 
religious ideas which had been lost since the time of the Refoi- 
malion — a necessarily mystic and rigidly hierarchic “new Chris- 
tianity.” But science, that was the scholars; and industry, that 
was, in the first place, the active bourgeois, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, bankers. These bourgeois were, true enough, supposed to 
transform themselves into a kind of public officials, of social 
trustees; but they were nevertheless to hold, compared with the 
workers, a commanding and economically privileged position The 
bankers especially were assigned the mission of regulating the 
whole of social production by the regulation of credit. This con- 
ception was in exact keeping with a time in which modem indus- 
try in France and, with it, the chasm between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, was only just coming into existence But what Saint- 
Simon especially lays stress upon is this: what interests him first, 
and above all other things, is the lot of the class that is the most 
numerous and the most poor (“la classe la plus nombreuse et la 
plus pauvre ”)< 

In his Geneva Letters, Saint-Simon already laid down the 
principle that “all men should work ” When he wrote these let- 
ters he already knew that the Reign of Terror was the reign of 
the propertyless masses. “See,” he tells them, “what happened m 
France when your comrades were masters there; they created 
famine” But to conceive the French Revolution as a class war, 
and, at that, not merely one between nobility and bourgeoisie, but 
between nobility, bourgeoisie and the prdpertyless masses was, in- 
deed, in the year 1802, a discovery of genius. In 1816 he de- 
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dared that politics was the science of production, and predicted 
the complete absorption of politics m economics And if the re- 
cognition that economic conditions are the basis of political insti- 
tutions here shows itself only m embiyo, nevertheless the trans- 
formation of political government over men into the administra- 
tion of things and the direction of production processes — that is, 
the ""abolition of the state” about which so much noise has re- 
cently been made everywhere— is already clearly stated. With 
equal superiority over his contemporaries, m 1814, immediately 
after the entry of the Allies into Paris and again in 1815 during 
the Hundred Days’ War, he proclaimed Llie alliance of France 
with England, and m the second line, ot these two counliies with 
Germany, as the sole guarantee ot the prospeious development 
and the peace of Eui ope. To preach to the French m 1815 an 
alliance with the victors of Wateiloo cerlaum inquired in equal 
measure courage and historical foiesiglit 

If in Saint-Simon we find the bieadtli oi view oi a genius, 
thanks to which almost all the ideas of latex socialists which are 
not strictly economic are contained m his works m embryo in 
Fourier we find a critique of existing social conditions which, 
typically French m its wit, is none the less penetrating. Fomier 
takes the bourgeoisie at its word — both its enthusiastic prophets 
before the revolution and its interested sycophants after it He 
mercilessly lays bare the material and moral poveitv of the bour- 
geois world, contrasting it both with uie ghtleiing pi onuses made 
by the earlier philosophers of the Enlightenment, of a socieLy 
only ruled by reason, of a civilization which would yield univeisal 
happiness, of the illimitable perfectibility of man, and with the 
highly-coloured phraseology of his contemporary bourgeois ideol- 
ogists, showing how everywhere the most pitiable reality corres- 
ponds to the most fine-sounding phrase, and ovei whelming with 
his mordant satire this hopeless fiasco of phrases Fomier is nol 
only a critic; his irrepressible gaiety makes him a satirist, and indeed 
one of the greatest satirists of all Lime lie depicts with the touch 
of a master, and at the same time m a most diverting way, the 
speculative swindles which flourished on the decline of the revo- 
lution, and also the shopkeeping outlook which was charac tens tic 
of the French merchants of that penod His criticism of the 
bourgeois form of relations between the sexes, and of the position 
of woman in bourgeois society, is even more masterly. He was 
the first to declare that in a given society the degree of emanci- 
pation of women is the natural measure ol the general emancipa- 
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lion But it is in his conception ot the history ot society that 
Fourier appears at his greatest He divides its whole past course into 
four stages of development, savagery, barbarism, the patriarchate, 
civilization, the last of which coincides with what is now called 
bourgeois society and, therefore, with the social order introduced 
since the sixteenth century; and he shows “that the civilized stage 
raises eveiy vice, practised by barbarism in a simple way, to a 
complex, ambiguous, hypocritical mode of existence”, that civiliza- 
tion moves in a “vicious circle,” in conti adictions which it con- 
stantly reproduces but is never able to overcome, so that it con- 
stantly attains the opposite of what it wants or pretends that it 
wants to achieve. So that, for example, “m civilization, poverty 
springs from superabundance itself.” Fourier, as we see, handles 
dialectics in the same masterly way as lus contemporary Hegel 
With the same use of dialectics he brings out the fact, in oppo- 
sition to the talk about the illimitable perfectibility of man, that 
each historical phase has its ascending but also its descending 
curve, and applies this conception also to the future of the whole 
human race. As Kant introduced into natural science the ultimate 
destruction of the eaith, so Fouriei introduced into historical 
thought the ultimate extinction of humanity. 

While in France the hurricane of the revolution swept through 
the land, in England a quieter, but no less mighty, revolutioniz- 
ing process was going on Steam and the new toolmaking machin- 
ery were transforming manufacture into modern large-scale 
industry, and thereby revolutionizing the whole basis of bour- 
geois society. The sluggish march of development in the man- 
ufacturing period changed to a real period of storm and stress 
in production. The division of society into big capitalists and 
properlyless proletarians was taking place with ever-increasing 
lapidity, and between these two classes, instead of the former 
stable middle class, there was now an unstable mass of aitisans 
and small shopkeepers leading a precaiious existence— -the most 
fluctuating section of the population The new mode of produc- 
tion was still only at the beginning of its ascending curve; it was 
still the normal, proper, in existmg conditions the sole possible 
mode of production But even at that time it was producing cry- 
ing social abuses: the crowding together of a homeless population 
in the worst quarters of great cities — the rupture of all tradition- 
al bonds based on descent, of patriarchal subordination, of the 
family — excessive labour, especially of women and children, on 
an appalling scale — widespread demoralization of the working 
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class, suddenly hurled into completely new conditions, horn the 
countryside into the town, from agriculture into industry, from 
stable conditions of life into uncertain and daily varying condi- 
tions. Then a twenty-nme-year-old manufacturer appeared on the 
scene as a reformer, a man of almost sublimely childlike simplic- 
ity of character and at the same time a born leader of men such 
as is rarely seen. Robert Owen had adopted the teaching of the 
materialist philosophers of the Enlightenment that man s char- 
acter is the product on the one hand of his hereditary constitu- 
tion, and on the other, of his environment during his lifetime, 
and particularly during the period of his development In the 
industrial revolution most of his class saw only confusion and 
chaos, enabling them to fish m troubled waters and get rich 
quickly. He saw m it the opportunity to put his favourite theory 
into practice, and thereby to bring order out of chaos. He had 
already tried it out with success in Manchester, as manager of 
a factory with over five hundred workers, from 1800 to 1829 he 
directed the great cotton-spinning mill of New Lanark m Scot- 
land, as managing partner, along the same lines but with greatei 
freedom of action and with a success which won him European 
fame He transformed a population which rose gradually to 2,500 
persons, and was originally composed of the most diverse and 
for the most part greatly demoralized elements, into an abso- 
lutely model colony, m which drunkenness, police, magistrates, law T - 
suits, poor law institutions and any need of charity were things 
unknown And, in fact, he did so simply by placing the people 
in conditions more worthy of human beings, and especially by 
having the rising generation carefully brought up He was the 
inventor of infant schools, and first introduced them here. From 
two years of age the children came to school, where they enjoyed 
themselves so much that they could hardly be got home again. 
While his competitors worked their people thirteen to fourteen 
hours a day, in New Lanark only ten and a half hours were 
worked When a cotton crisis made a four months’ stoppage ne- 
cessary full wages were paid to the idle workers And with all 
this the concern had more than doubled its value and to the end 
brought in substantial profits to the proprietors. 

But for all that Owen was not content. The existence which 
he had contrived for his workers fell far short in his eyes of 
being worthy of human beings; “the people were my slaves”, the 
relatively favourable conditions in which he had set them were 
still far from allowing them an all-round and rational develop- 
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ment of charactei and mind, and much less a free exercise of 
their faculties “And yet, the working part of this population of 
2,500 persons was daily producing as much real wealth for society 
as, less than half a century before, it would have required the 
working part of a population of 600,000 to create I asked myself 
what became of the difference between the wealth consumed by 
2,500 persons and that which would have been consumed by 
600,000’”' The answer was clear It had been used to pay the 
owners of the concern five percent interest on their invested capi- 
tal and in addition a profit of more than £300,000 sterling And 
what was true of New Lanark held good in still greater measure 
of all the factories m England. “If this new wealth had not been 
created by machinery, . the wars . .m opposition to Napoleon, and 
to support the aristocratic principles of society, could not have 
been maintained And yet this new power was the creation of the 
working classes.” 1 2 To them, therefore, also belonged the fruits. 
To Owen, the new mighty productive foices, which until then had 
served only for the enrichment of individuals and the enslave- 
ment of the masses, offered the basis for a reconstruction of 
society, and were destined, as the common property of all, to 
work only for the common welfare of all 

The Owenite communism arose in this purely busmess way, 
as the result, so to speak, of commercial calculation It retained 
this piactical character thioughout Thus in 1823 Owen put for- 
ward a scheme to end the distress m Ireland by means of com- 
munist colonies; attached to the scheme were comprehensive 
estimates of the initial costs, the annual expenditure and the re- 
venue which could be expected. Thus, too, in his definite plan 
for the future the technical elaboration of details, including ground 
plan, front elevation and bird’s eye view, shows such practical 
knowledge that, once the Owenite method of social reforms is 
accepted, there is little to be said against the actual detailed arrange- 
ments even from the standpoint of an expert. 

His advance to communism was the turning point in Owen’s 
life. As long as he merely played the part of a philanthropist he 
had reaped nothing but wealth, applause, honour and glory. He 
was the most popular man in Europe. Not only those of his own 


1 From The Revolution in Mind and Practice , p. 21, a memorial addressed 
to all the “Red republicans, communists and socialists of Europe,” and sent 
to the provisional government of France, 1848, and also *to Queen Victoria 
and her responsible advisers.” [Note by F, Engels] 

2 Ibid, p 22 — Ed 
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class, but statesmen and princes listened to him with approval 
But when he came forward with his communist theories, the 
situation was entirely changed. There were three great obstacles 
which above all seemed to him to block the path to social re- 
form: private property, religion and marriage m its present 
form He knew what confronted him if he attacked them: com- 
plete outlawry from official society and the loss of his whole 
social position. But he did not let anything hold him back from 
attacking them regardless of the consequences, and what he had 
foreseen came to pass Banished from official society, banned by 
the press, impoverished by the failure of communist experiments 
m America in which he sacrificed his whole fortune, he turned 
directly to the working class and worked among them for an- 
other thirty years All social movements, all real advances made 
in England m the interest of the working class were associated 
with Owen’s name Thus in 1819, after five years’ effort, he se- 
cured the passage of the first law limiting the labour of women 
and children m the factories. He presided at the first Congress at 
which the trade unions of all England united in a single great 
trades association. 1 As transition measures to the complete com- 
munist organization of society he introduced on the one hand 
co-operative societies (both consumers’ and producers’), which 
have since at least given practical proof that it is very well 
possible to dispense with both merchants and manufacturers; and 
on the other hand labour bazaars, institutions for the exchange 
of the products of labour by means of labour-notes with the labour- 
hour as unit. These institutions were necessarily doomed to failure, 
but they completely anticipated the Proudhon exchange bank of a 
much later period, and only differed from it in that they did not 
represent the panacea for all social ills, but only the first step 
towards a far more radical transformation of society. 

The mode of outlook of the Utopians for a long time gov- 
erned the socialist conceptions of the nineteenth century and in 
part still governs them. Until quite recently it received the 
homage of all French and English socialists, and the earlier 
German communism, including Weitling, also belongs to it. To 
all these, socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason 
and justice and needs only to be discovered to conquer the world 


1 The Great National Consolidated Trades Union, founded in 1834, was 
the first attempt to create a united national organization of English trade unions. 
The organization was dissolved at the end of 1834 . — Ed 
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by virtue of its own power; as absolute truth is independent of 
time and space and of the historical development of man, it is 
a mere accident when and where it is discovered At the same 
time absolute truth, reason and justice are different for the found- 
er of each different school; and as each one’s special brand 
of absolute truth, reason and j'ustice is m turn conditioned by 
his subjective understanding, his conditions of existence, the 
measure of his knowledge and intellectual training, so the only 
solution possible in this conflict of absolute truths is that they 
should grind each other down. And nothing could come of this 
but a kind of eclectic, average socialism, such as in fact domi- 
nates the minds of most socialist workers in France and England 
up to the present time; a mixture, admitting of the most manifold 
shades, of such of the critical observations, economic doctrines 
and delineations of future society made by the various founders 
of sects as excite the least opposition; a mixture which is the 
more easily produced the more its individual constituents have 
the sharp edges of precision rubbed off in the stream of debate, 
as pebbles are rounded in a brook In order to make a science 
of socialism it had first to be placed upon a real basis 

II 

Meanwhile, along with and alter the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, the newer German philosophy had arisen, ter- 
minating in Hegel Its greatest merit was the re-adoption of dia- 
lectics as the highest form of thinking. The old Greek philosophers 
were all natural-born dialecticians, and Aristotle, the most encyclo- 
paedic intellect of them, had even already analysed the most essen- 
tial forms of dialectic thought. The newer philosophy, on the other 
hand, although it too included brilliant exponents of dialectics 
(eg., Descartes and Spinoza), had become, especially under Eng- 
lish influence, more and more rigidly fixed in the so-called meta- 
physical mode of reasoning, by which also the French of the 
eighteenth century, ‘at all events in their special philosophical 
works, were almost exclusively dominated. But outside philosophy 
in the restricted sense, the French were nevertheless able to pro- 
duce masterpieces of dialectic, we need only recall Rameau’s 
Nephew by Diderot and Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
Among Men by Rousseau. We give here, in brief, the essential 
character of these two modes of thought. 
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\Vfcun we reflect on nature or the history of mankind or our 
own intellectual activity, there first presents itself to us the picture 
of an endless maze of relations and interactions m which nothing re- 
mains what, where and as it was, but e\erj thing moves, changes, 
comes into being and passes out of existence We see therefoie, at 
first the picture as a whole, in which the details are still kept more or 
less in the background; we pay more attention to the motion, the 
transitions, the interconnections than to what it is that moves changes 
or is interconnected. This primitive, naive, yet intrinsically correct 
conception of the world was that of ancient Greek philosophy, and 
was first clearly formulated by Heraclitus: everything is and also is 
not, for everything is in flux , is constantly changing, constantly com- 
ing into being and passing away. Bui this conception, correctly as it 
covers the general character of the picture of phenomena as a 
whole, is yet inadequate to explain the details of which this total 
picture is composed; and so long as we do not understand these, 
we also have no clear idea of the picture as a whole. In order to 
understand these details, we must detach them from their natural 
or historical connections, and examine each one separately as to 
its naiure, its special causes and effects, etc This is primarily the 
task oi natural science and historical research — branches of science 
which the Greeks of the classical period, on very good gi omuls, 
relegated to a merely subordinate position, because they had first 
of all to collect materials for these sciences to work upon. A 
certain amount of natural and historical matenal must he collect- 
ed befoie there can he any critical analysis, compauson or arrange- 
ment in classes, orders and species. The beginnings of the 
exact investigation of naliue weie therefore first developed bv 
the Greeks of the Alexandrian period , 1 and later on, m the Middle 
Ages, were further developed by the Arabs Real natural science, 
however, dates only from the second half of the fifteenth century, 
and from then on it has advanced with constantly increasing rap- 
idity The analysis of nature into its individual parts, the group- 
ing of the different natural processes and natural objects in de- 
finite classes, the study of the internal anatomy oi oiganie bodies 

i The Alexandrian period of the development of science comprises the 
period extending from the third century B C to the sixth century A D. It 
derives its name from the town of Alexandria in Egypt, which was one of the 
most important centres of international economic connections at that time 
In the Alexandrian penod, ihe exact sciences and natural sciences, such as 
mathematics (Euclid and Archimedes), geography, astronomy, anatomy, 
physiology, etc , attained considerable development Ed 
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m their manifold forms — these weie the fundamental conditions 
of the gigantic stndes m oiu knowledge of nature which have 
been made dm mg the last lam hundred yeais But tins method 
of investigation has also left us as a legacy the habit ol observing 
natural objects and natuial piocesses in their isolation, detached 
Horn the whole vast interconnection of things, and tlieiefore not 
m their motion, but m their repose; not as essentially changing, 
but as fixed constants, not in their life, but in their death. And 
when, as was the case with Bacon and Locke, this way of look- 
ing at things was transferred from natural science to philosophy, 
it produced the specific narrow-mindedness of last century, the 
metaphysical mode of thought. 

To the metaphysician, things and their mental images, ideas, 
are isolated, to be considered one after the other, apart from each 
other, rigid, fixed objects of investigation given once for all. He 
thinks in absolutely unmediated anlilhe-ses His communication is 
“Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay, 1 ' for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil. For him a thing either exists, or it does not exist; it is 
equally impossible for a thing to be itself and at the same time 
something else Positive and negative absolutely exclude one an- 
other, cause and effect stand m an equally rigid antithesis one to 
the other. At first sight this mode of thought seems to us extreme- 
ly plausible, because it is the mode of thought of so-called sound 
common sense. But sound common sense, respectable fellow thal 
he is within the homely precincts of his own tour walls, has most 
wonderful adventures as soon as he ventures out into the wide 
world of scientific research Heie the metaphysical mode of out- 
look, justifiable and even necessary as it is in domains whose 
extent varies according to the nature of the object under investi- 
gation, nevertheless always, sooner or later, reaches a limit beyond 
which it becomes one-sided, limited, abstract, and loses its way in 
insoluble contradictions. And this is so because in consideimg in- 
dividual things it loses sight of their connections, in contemplat- 
ing their existence it forgets their coming into being and passing 
away, in looking at them at rest it leaves their motion out of 
account; because it cannot see the wood for the trees. For every- 
day purposes we know, for example, and can say with certainty 
whether an animal is alive or not; but when we look more closely 
we find that this is often an extremely complex question, as jurists 
know very well. They have cudgelled their brains in vain to dis- 
cover some rational limit beyond which the killing of a child in 
its mother’s womb is murder; and it is equally impossible to de- 
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termme the moment of death, as physiology has established that 
death is not a sudden, instantaneous event, but a very protracted 
process. In the same way every organic being is at each moment 
the same and not the same; at each moment it is assimilating 
matter drawn from without, and excreting other matter, at each 
moment cells of its body are dying and new ones are being 
formed; in fact, within a longer or shorter period the matter of 
its body is completely renewed and is replaced by other atoms 
of matter, so that every organic being is at all times itself and 
yet something other than itself Closer investigation also shows 
us that the two poles of an antithesis, like positive and negative, 
are just as inseparable from each other as they are opposed, 
and that despite all their opposition they mutually penetrate each 
other. It is just the same with cause and effect; these are con- 
ceptions which only have validity as such in their application to 
a particular case, but when we consider the particular case in its 
general connection with the world as a whole they merge and dis- 
solve in the conception of universal interaction, in which causes 
and effects are constantly changing places, and what is now or 
here an effect becomes there or then a cause, and vice versa . 

None of these processes and methods of ihought fit into the 
frame of metaphysical thinking. But for dialectics, which grasps 
things and their conceptual images essentially in their intercon- 
nection, in their concatenation, their motion, their coming into and 
passing out of existence, such processes as those mentioned above 
are so many corroborations of its own method of treatment Nature 
is the test of dialectics and it must be said for modern natural 
science that it has furnished extremely rich and daily increasing 
materials for this test, and has thus proved that in the last analy- 
sis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical, that it 
does not move in an eternally uniform and constantly repeated 
circle but passes through a real history. Here prime mention should 
be made of Darwin, who dealt a severe blow to the metaphysical 
conception of nature by proving that the organic woild of today, 
plants and animals, and consequently man too, is all a product of 
a process of development that has been in progress for millions 
of years. But the natural scientists who have learnt to think dia- 
lectically are still few and far between, and hence the conflict be- 
tween the discoveries made and the old tiaditional mode of thought 
is the explanation of the boundless confusion which now reigns 
in theoretical natural science and reduces both teachers and stu- 
dents, writeis and readers, to despair 
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An exact lepresentation of the umverse, of its evolution and 
that of mankind, as well as of the reflection of this evolution m 
the human mind, can therefoie only be built up m a dialectical 
way, taking constantly into account the geneial actions and icac 
tions of becoming and ceasing to be, of progressive of retrogres- 
sive changes. And it was along this line that the more recent 
German philosophy worked lrom the fust. Kant began his career 
by resolving the stable solar system of Newton and its eternal 
permanence — after the famous initial impulse had onco been given 
— into a historical process the formation of the sun and of all 
the planets out of a rotating nebulous mass. Together with this 
he already drew the conclusion that given this origin of the solai 
system, its ultimate doom followed of necessity. Half a century 
later his views weie given a mathematical basis by Laplace, and 
another fifty' years later the spectroscope pioved the existence in 
cosmic space of such incandescent masses of gas in various stages 
of condensation. 

This newer German philosophy terminated in the Hegelian 
system, in which for the first tune — and this is its great merit — 
the whole natural, historical and spmtual world was presented as 
a process, that is, as m constant motion, change, transformation 
and development, and the attempt was made to show the internal 
interconnections in this motion and development From this stand- 
point the history of mankind no longer appeared as a wild whirl 
of senseless deeds of violence, all equally condemnable before the 
judgment seat of the now matured philosophic reason, and best 
forgotten as quickly as possible, but as the process of develop- 
ment of humanity, itself. It now became the task of thought to 
follow the gradual stages ol this process through all its devious 
ways, and to trace out the inner regularities running through al! 
its apparently fortuitous phenomena. 

That the Hegelian system did not accomplish the task it set 
itself is here immaterial. Its epoch-making service was that it 
propounded it. It is indeed a task which no individual will ever 
be able to accomplish. Although Hegel was — with Saint-Simon — the 
most encyclopaedic mind of his time, yet he was limited, in the 
first place, by the necessarily restricted compass of his own knowl- 
edge, and, secondly, by the similarly restricted scope and depth 
of the knowledge and ideas of his age. But there was also a third 
factor. Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the thoughts within 
his mind were to him not the more or less abstract images of 
real things and processes, but on the contraiy, things and their 
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development were to him only the images made real of the “idea” 
existing somehow or other already before the world existed. This 
mode of thought placed everything on its head, and completely 
reversed the real connections of things in the world. And though 
Hegel’s brilliant mmd correctly grasped many individual intercon- 
nections, yet, for the reasons just given, there is also much that in 
point of detail necessarily turned out botched, artificial, laboured, in 
a word, wrong The Hegelian system as such was a colossal miscar- 
riage — but it was the last of its kind. It suffered, in fact, from an 
mternal and insoluble contradiction. On the one hand, its basic 
assumption was the historical outlook that human history is a process 
of evolution, which by its very -nature cannot find intellectual finality 
m the discovery of any so-called absolute truth; but on the other 
hand, it laid claim to being the very essence of precisely this abso- 
lute truth A system of natural and historical knowledge which is 
all-embracing and final for all time is m contradiction to the funda- 
mental laws of dialectical thinking; which, however, far from 
excluding, on the contrary includes, the idea that the systematic 
knowledge of the entire external universe can make giant strides 
from generation to generation. 

The realization of the complete inversion of previous German 
idealism led necessarily to materialism, but, it must be noted, not 
to the simply metaphysical, exclusively mechanical materialism 
ot the eighteenth century Instead of the simple and naively rev- 
olutionary rejection of all previous history, modern materialism 
sees history as the process of the evolution of humanity, and its 
own task as the discovery of the laws of motion of this pro- 
cess The conception was prevalent among the French of the 
eighteenth century, and still continued with Hegel, that nature was 
a whole moving in narrow circles and remaining immutable, with 
eternal celestial bodies, as Newton taught, and with unalterable spe- 
cies of organic beings, as Linnaeus taught. In opposition to this con- 
ception, modern materialism embraces the more recent advances 
of natural science, according to which nature also has its history 
in time, the celestial bodies, like the organic species which under 
favourable circumstances people them, coming into being and pass- 
ing away, and the recurrent cycles, in so far as they are in any 
way admissible, assuming infinitely vaster dimensions. In both 
cases modern materialism is essentially dialectical, and no longer 
needs any philosophy standing above the other sciences. As soon 
as each separate science is required to get clarity as to its posi- 
tion in the great totality of things and of our knowledge of things, 
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a special science dealing with this totality is superfluous. What 
still independently survives of all former philosophy is the science 
of thought and its laws — formal logic and dialectics. Everything 
else is merged in the positive science of nature and history. 

While, however, the revolution m the conception of nature 
could only proceed to the extent that research furnished the cor- 
responding positive materials of knowledge, already much earlier 
certain historical facts had occurred which led to a decisive 
change m the conception of history In 1831 the first working- 
class rising had taken place in Lyons; between 1838 and 1842 the 
first national workers’ movement, that of the English Chartists, 1 
reached its height. The class struggle between proletariat and bour- 
geoisie came to the front in the history of the most advanced 
European countries, in proportion to the development there, on 
the one hand, of large-scale industry, and on the other, of the 
newly-won political domination of the bourgeoisie Facts more 
and more forcibly stamped as lies the teachings of bourgeois 
economics as to the identity of the interests of capital and labour, 
as to the universal harmony and universal prosperity that free 
competition brings. All these things could no longer be ignored, 
any more than the French and English socialism which was 
their theoretical, even though extremely imperfect, expression But 
the old idealist conception of history, which was not yet dis- 
placed, knew nothing of class struggles based on material inter- 
ests, in fact knew nothing at all of material interests; production 
and all economic relations appeared in it only as incidental, sub- 
ordinate elements in the “history of civilization.” 

The new facts made imperative a new examination of all past 
history, and then it was seen that all past history, with the ex- 
ception of primitive conditions, was the history of class struggles, 
that these classes of society warring upon each other are always 
products of the relations of production and exchange, in a word, 
of the economic relations of their time; that therefore the econom- 
ic structure of society always forms the real basis from which. 
In the last analysis, is to be explained the whole superstructure of 
legal and political institutions, as well as of the religious, philo- 
sophical and other conceptions of each historical period Hegel 


1 The Chartist movement m England embraced the vast majority of the 
English working class and constituted the first independent political movement 
of the proletariat It received its name from the “Charter,” a petition which 
the workers laid before parliament in 1839, containing their chief de- 
mands — Ed 
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had freea the conception of history from metaphysics, he had 
made it dialectical — but his conception of history was essentially 
idealistic. Now idealism was driven from its Iasi refuge, the con- 
ception of histoiy; now a materialist conception of history was pro- 
pounded, and the way found to explain man s consciousness by 
his being instead of, as heretofore, his being by his consciousness, 
Henceforwaid socialism no longer appeared as the accidental 
discovery of this or that brilliant mind, but as the necessary out- 
come of the struggle between two historically developed classes — 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie Its task was no longer to 
manufacture a system of society as perfect as possible, but to in- 
vestigate the historical economic process from which these classes 
and their antagonism had of necessity sprung and lo discover in 
the economic position Ihus created the means for solving the 
conflict. But the socialism of earlier days was just as incompatible 
with this materialist conception of hisLory as French materialism’s 
conception of nature was with dialectics and modern natural 
science. It is true that the earlier socialism criticized the existing 
capitalist mode of production and its consequences, but it could 
not explain them, and so also could noL get the mastery over 
them, it could only simply reject them as evil The moie violently 
it denounced the exploitation of the woikmg class, which was 
inseparable from it, the less was it in a position to state clearly 
wherein this exploitation consists and liow it aiises. But what 
had lo be done was lo show the capitalist mode of production on 
the one hand m its historical interconnection and as a necessity for 
a definite historical penod, and therefore also the necessity of its 
doom, and on the other hand also lo lay bare its essential char- 
acter, which was still hidden This was done by the levelation 
of surplus value It was shown that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the basic form of the capitalist mode of production and 
of the exploitation of the worker effected through it, that even if 
the capitalist buys the labour power of his labourer at its full 
value as a commodity on the market he yet extracts more value 
from it than he paid for, and that m the ultimate analysis 
this surplus value forms that sum of value from which is heaped 
up the constantly increasing mass of capital m the hands of the 
possessing classes. The process both of capitalist production and 
of the production of capital was explained 

These two great discoveries, the materialist conception of his- 
tory and the revelation of the secret of capitalist production by 
means of surplus value we owe to Marx With these Uliscoveries 
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.socialism became a science, which had m the fust place to be 
developed in all its details and interconnections 


III 

The materialist conception ol history starts from the principle 
that production, and with production the exchange of its products, 
is the basis of every social older; that in every society which has 
appeared m history the distribution of the products, and with it 
the division of society into classes or estates, is determined by 
what is produced and how it is produced, and how the product 
is exchanged. According to this conception, the ultimate causes of 
all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, not 
in the minds of men, in their increasing insight into eternal truth 
and justice, but in changes in the mode of production and ex- 
change; they are to be sought not in the philosophy but in the 
economics of the epoch concerned. The growing realization that 
existing social institutions aie irrational and unjust, that reason 
has become nonsense and good deeds a scourge, is only a sign 
that changes have been taking place quietly in the methods of 
production and forms of exchange, with which the social order, 
cut to fit previous economic conditions, is no longer in accord 
This also implies that the means through which the abuses that 
have been revealed can be igot rid of must likewise be present 
in more or less developed form, in the altered relations of production 
These means are not to be invented by the mind, but discovered by 
means of the mind in the existing material facts of production 

Where then, on this basis, does modern socialism stand? 

The existing social order, as is now fairly generally admitted, 
is the creation of the present ruling class, the bourgeoisie. The 
mode of production peculiar to the bourgeoisie — called, since 
Marx, the capitalist mode of production — was incompatible with 
the local privileges and the privileges of estate as well as with the 
reciprocal personal ties of the feudal system; the bourgeoisie 
shattered the feudal system, and on its ruins established the bour- 
geois social order, the realm of free competition, freedom of 
movement, equal rights for commodity owners, and all the other 
bourgeois glories. The capitalist mode of production could now 
develop freely. From the time when steam and the new tool-mak- 
ing machinery had begun to transform the former manufacture 
into large-scale industry, the productive forces evolved under hour- 
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geois direction developed at a pace that was previously unknown 
and to an unprecedented degree. But just as manufacture, and the 
handiciaft industry which had been further developed under its 
influence, had previously come into conflict with the feudal fet- 
ters of the guilds, so large-scale industry, as it develops more fully, 
comes into conflict with the barriers within which the capitalist 
mode of production holds it confined. The new forces of production 
have already outgrown the bourgeois form of using them; and this 
conflict between productive forces and mode of production is 
not a conflict which has arisen m men’s heads, as for example 
the conflict between original sm and divine justice, but it exists 
in fact, objectively, outside of us, independently of the will or 
purpose even of the men who brought it about. Modem socialism 
is nothing but the reflex in thought of this actual conflict, its 
ideal reflection in the minds first of the class which is directly 
suffering under it — the working class 

Now m what does this conflict consist'' 

Previous to capitalist production, that is to say, in the Middle 
Ages, small-scale production was general, on the basis of the 
private ownership by the workers of their means of production: 
the agricultural industry of the small peasant, freeman or serf, 
and the handicraft industry of the towns. The instruments of 
labour — land, agricultural implements, the workshop and tools — 
were the instruments of labour of individuals, intended only for 
individual use, and therefore necessarily puny, dwarfish, restrict- 
ed But just because ot this they belonged, as a rule, to the pro- 
ducer himself. To concentrate and enlarge these scattered, limited 
means of production, to transfoim them into the mighty levers 
of production of the present day, was precisely the historic role 
of the capitalist mode of production and of its representative, the 
bourgeoisie. In Part IV of Capital 1 Marx gives a detailed account 
of how, since the fifteenth century, the latter accomplished this 
historically through the three stages of simple co-operation, man- 
ufacture and large-scale industry. But, as Marx also points out, 
the bourgeoisie was unable to transform those limited means of 
production into mighty productive forces except by transforming 
them from individual means of production into social means of 


1 Engels refers here to Vol. I of Capital , which m part IV (Chap. XIII 
and XIV) traces the history of the development of production from small 
handicrafts to large-scale industry. Marx also deals briefly with this course 
of evolution m Chap XXXII This chapter is reproduced m the present volume. 
See p 285 — Ed 
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production, which could be used only by a body of men as a whole. 
The spinning-wheel, the liand-loom and the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer were replaced by the spinning machine, the mechanical loom 
and the steam-hammer, and the factory, making the co-operation 
of hundreds and thousands of workers necessary, took the place 
of the individual workroom And, like the means of production, 
production itself changed from a senes of individual operations 
into a series of social acts, and the products from the products 
of individuals into social products. The yarn, the cloth, and the 
metal goods, which now came from the factory were the common 
product of many workers through whose hands it had to pass 
successively before it was ready. No individual can say of such 
products: I made it, that is my product. 

However, where the spontaneous division of labour gradually 
aiisen planlessly within society is the basic form of production, 
it imprints upon the products the form of commodities, the mutual 
exchange, purchase and sale of which enables the individual pro 
ducers to satisfy their manifold needs And this was the case dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The peasant, for example, sold agricultural 
products to the artisan and purchased lrom lnm in exchange the 
products of his craft. Into this society of individual produccis, 
producers of commodities, the new mode of production thrust 
itself, setting up, in the midst of the spontaneous, planless division 
of labour which then existed throughout society, the planned 
division of labour organized m the individual lactory, alongside 
of individual production social production made its appearance 
The products of both were sold on the same market, and conse- 
quently at prices which were at least approximately the same. 
But the planned organization was stronger than the spontaneous 
division of labour, the factories in which labour was socially 
organized produced their commodities more cheaply than the 
separate small producers Individual production succumbed on one 
field after another; social production revolutionized the whole 
former mode of production But this, its revolutionary character, 
was so little understood that, on the contrary, it was introduced 
as a means of stimulating and promoting the production of com- 
modities, In its origin, it was directly linked with certain levers 
of commodity production and exchange which were already in 
existence: merchants’ capital, handicraft, wage labour Inasmuch 
as it itself came into being as a new form of commodity produc- 
tion, the forms of appropriation characteristic of commodity pro- 
duction remained in full force also for it. 
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In commodity production as it had developed m the Middle 
Ages, the question could never arise of who should be the owner 
oi the product of labour The individual producer had produced 
it, as a rule, from raw material which belonged to him and was 
often produced by himself, with his own instruments of labour, 
and by his own manual labour or that of his family. There was 
no need whatever for the product tc^ be appropriated by him; it 
belonged to him as an absolute matter of course His ownership 
of the product was therefore based upon his own labour . Even 
where outside help was used, it was as a rule subsidiary, and in 
many cases received other compensation in addition to wages: the 
guild appi entice and journeyman woiked less for the sake of 
their board and wages than to tram themselves to become master 
craftsmen Then came the concentration of the means of produc- 
tion m large workshops and manufactories, their transformation 
into means o f pioduction that were m fact social But the social 
means of production and the social products were treated as if 
they were still, as they had been before, the means of production 
and the products of individuals Hitherto, the owner of the instru- 
ments of labour had appropriated the product because it was as 
a rule his own product, the auxiliary labour of other persons being 
the exception; now, the owner of the instruments of labour con- 
tinued to appropriate the product, although it was no longer his 
product, but exclusively the pioduct of the labour of others . Thus 
the products, now socially produced, were not appropriated by 
those who had really set the means of production in motion and 
really produced the products, but by the capitalists . Means of 
production and production itself have in essence become social 
But they are subjected to a form of appropriation which has as 
its presupposition private production by individuals, with each 
individual owning his own product and bringing it onto the mar- 
ket. The mode of production is subjected to this form of appro- 
priation, although it removes the presupposition on which the 
latter is based . 1 In this contradiction, which gives the new mode 

1 There is no need here to explain that although the form of appropriation 
remains the same, the cliaiacter of the appropriation is revolutionized by the 
process described above to no less a degree than production My appropriation 
ot my own product and my appropriation of anothei person’s product are 
certainly two very different forms of appropriation. It may be noted in passing 
that wage labour, m which the whole capitalist mode of production is already 
present m embryo form, is a very old institution; in sporadic and scattered form 
it occurred alongside of slavery for centuries. But the germ could only develop 
into the capitalist mode of production when the necessary historical conditions 
had come into existence [Note by F. Engels] 
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of production its capitalist character, the whole conflict of todcnj 
is already present in germ . The more the new mode of production 
gained the ascendancy on all decisive fields of production and m 
all countiies of decisive economic importance, supplanting individ- 
ual production except tor insignificant relics, the more glaring 
necessarily became the incompatibility of social production with 
capitalist appropriation 

The first capitalists found, as we have said, the torm of wage 
labour already in existence; but wage labour as the exception, as 
an auxiliary occupation, as a supplementary, as a transitory phase 
The agricultural labourer who occasionally went to work as a 
day labourer had a few acres of his own land, from which if 
need be he could get his livelihood. The regulations of the guilds 
ensured that the journeyman of today became the master-ciafis- 
raan of tomoirow Bui as soon as the means of production had 
become social and were concentiated m the hands of capitalists 
this situation changed. Both the means of production and the 
products of the small, individual producer lost moie and moie 
of their value; there was nothing left for him to do but to go to 
the capitalist and work for wages. Wage laboiu, hitheilo an ex- 
ception and supplemental, became the rule and the basic form of 
all production, hitherto an auxiliary occupation, it now became 
the labourer's exclusive activity. The occasional wage worker be- 
came the wage worker for life The number of life-long wage 
workers was also increased to a colossal extent by the simul- 
taneous collapse of the feudal system, the dispersal of the retain 
ers of the feudal lords, the eviction of peasants from their 
homesteads, etc. The separation between the means of production 
concentrated in the hands of the capitalists, on the one side, and 
the producers now possessing nothing but their labour power, on 
the other, was accomplished The contradiction betv)een social 
production \and capitalist appropriation became manifest as the 
antagonism between proletariat and bourgeoisie . 

We have seen that the capitalist mode ot production thrust 
itself into a society of commodity producers, individual producers, 
whose social interconnection resulted from the exchange of their 
products But every society based on commodity production has 
the peculiarity that in it the producers have lost control of their 
own social relationships. Each produces foi himself, with the 
means of production which happen to be at his disposal and in 
order to satisfy his individual needs through the medium of ex- 
change, No one knows how much of the article he produces is 
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coming onto the market, or how much demand there is foi it 
no one knows whether his individual product will meet a real 
need, whether he will cover his costs or even be able to sell it at 
all. Anarchy reigns in social production But commodity produc- 
tion. like all other forms of production, has its own peculiar 
laws, which are inherent in and inseparable from it, and these 
laws assert themselves in spite of anarchy, in and through anarchy 
These laws are manifested in the sole form of social interconnec- 
tion which continues to exist, in exchange, and enforce themselves 
on the individual producers as compulsory laws of competition 
At first, therefore, they are unknown even to these producers, and 
have to be discovered by them giadually only through long ex- 
perience They assert themselves, therefore, without the producers 
and against the producers*, as the natural laws of their foim of 
production, working blindly. The product dominates the producers 
In mediaeval society, especially m the earlier centuries, produc- 
tion was essentially for the producer s own use; for the most part 
its aim was to satisfy only the needs of the producer and his 
family. Wheie, as in the counLiyside personal relations of de- 
pendence existed, it also contributed towards satisfying the needs 
of the feudal lord. No exchange was involved and consequently 
the products did not assume the character of commodities The 
peasant family produced almost everything it required — utensils 
and clothing as well as food. It was only when it succeeded m 
producing a surplus beyond its own needs and the payments m 
kind due to the feudal lord — it was only at this stage that it also 
produced commodities, these surplus products, thrown into social 
exchange, offered for sale, became commodities. The town aihsans, 
it is true, had to produce for exchange from the very beginning 
But even they supplied the greatest part of their own needs them- 
selves, they had gardens and small fields: they sent their cattle 
out into the communal woodland, which also provided them with 
timber and firewood; the women spun flax wool, etc. Production 
for the purpose of exchange, the production of commodities, was 
only just coming into being Hence, restricted exchange, restricted 
market, stable mode of production, local isolation from the out- 
side world, and local unity within the Mark 1 in the countryside, 
the guild in the town. 

With the extension of commodity production, however, and 
especially with the emergence of the capitalist mode of produc- 


1 See p 148, note 1 of this volume — Ed 
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hon, the laws of commodity production, previously latent, 
began to operate more openly and more potently. The old bonds 
weie loosened, the old dividing barriers broken through, the pro- 
ducers moie and more transformed into independent, isolated com- 
modity producers. The anarchy of social production became ob- 
vious, and was carried to further and further extremes. But the 
chief means by which the capitalist mode of production accen- 
tuated this anarchy m social production was the direct oppo- 
site of anarchy: the increasing oigamzalion of production on a 
social basis in each individual productive establishment. This was 
the lever with which it put an end to the former peaceful stabil- 
ity. In whatever branch of industry it was introduced, it could 
suffer no older method of production to exist alongside it; where 
it laid hold of a handicraft, that handicraft was wiped out 
The field of labour became a field of battle The great geograph- 
ical discoveries and the colonization which followed on them 
multiplied markets and hastened on the transformation of handi- 
craft into manufacture. The struggle broke out not only between 
the individual local producers; the local struggles developed into 
national struggles, the trade wars of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries . 1 Finally, large-scale industry and the creation of 
the world market have made the stiuggle universal, and at the 
same time given it an unparalleled intensity. Between individual 
capitalists, as between whole industries and whole countries, ad- 
vantages in natural or artificial conditions of production decide 
life or death. The vanquished are relentlessly cast aside It is the 
Darwinian struggle for individual existence, transferred from 
nature to society with intensified fury. The standpoint of the ani- 
mal in nature appears as the last word in human development. The 
contradiction between social production and capitalist appropria- 
tion now presents itself as the antithesis between the organization 
of production in the individual factory and the anarchy of pro- 
duction in society as a whole 

The capitalist mode of pioduction moves in these two forms 
of manifestation of the contradiction immanent in it because of its 
origin, describes, without hope of escape, that “vicious circle” which 
Fourier long ago discovered in it But what Fourier in his day 


1 The trade wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were waged 
between Portugal, Spam, Holland, France and England for control of the 
trade with India and America, and the exploitation of these two areas as 
colonies — Ed. 
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was as yet unable to see is that this circle is gradually narrow- 
ing; that the motion is rather in the form of a spiral and must 
come to an end, like the motion of the planets, by collision with the 
centre. It is the driving force of the social anarchy of production 
which transforms the immense majority of men more and more 
into proletarians, and it is in turn the proletarian masses who 
will ultimately put an end to the anarchy of production. It Is the 
driving force of the social anarchy of production which trans- 
forms the infinite perfectibility of the machine in large-scale in- 
dustry into a compulsory commandment for each individual in- 
dustrial capitalist to make his machinery more and more perfect, 
under penalty of ruin But the perfecting of machinery means 
rendering human labour superfluous. If the introduction and in- 
crease of machinery meant the displacement of millions of Isepfd 
workers by a few machine workers, the improvement of w$»[ 
chinery means the displacement of larger and larger numbers d! 
machine workers themselves, and ultimately the creation of a 
mass of available wage workers exceeding the average require- 
ments of capital for labour — a complete industrial reserve army, 
as I called it as long ago as 1845 1 — a reserve available at periods 
when industry works at high pressure, but thrown out onto the 
streets by the crash inevitably following the boom, at all times a 
leaden weight on the feet of the working class in their fight for 
existence against capital, a regulator to keep wages down to the low 
level which suits the needs of capital. Thus it comes about that 
machinery, to use Marx’s phrase, becomes the most powerful 
weapon in the war of capital against the working class, that the 
instruments of labour constantly tear the means of subsistence 
out of the hands of the labourer, that the very product of the 
labourer is turned into an instrument for his subjection. Thus it 
comes about that the economizing of the instruments of labour 
becomes from the outset a simultaneous and absolutely reckless 
waste of labour power and robbery of the normal conditions 
necessary for the labour function; that machinery, “the most 
powerful instrument for shortening labour time, becomes the most 
unfailing means for placing every moment of the labourer’s time 
and that of his family at the disposal of the capitalist for the pur- 
pose of expanding the value of his capital.” 2 Thus it comes about 


* The Condition of the Working Class m England , p 109 (German edition). 
[Note hg F. Engels ], English ed , London 1926, p 85. — Ed* 

* Capital f Vol I, p. 406. — Ed* 
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that the excessive labour of some becomes the necessary condition 
lor the lack of employment of others, and that large-scale indus- 
try, which hunts all over the world for new consumers, restricts 
the consumption of the masses at home to a starvation mm inmnn 
and theieby undermines its own internal market. “The law, 
finally, that always equilibrates the relative surplus population, or 
industrial reserve army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, 
tins law rivets the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges 
of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an accumulation 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital. Accumulation 
of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation 
of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degra- 
dation, at the opposite pole, i e ., on the side of the class that produces 
its own product in the form of capital.” 1 And to expect any other 
distribution of the products from the capitalist mode of production 
is like expecting the electrodes of a battery, while they are in contact 
with the battery, not to decompose watei, not to develop oxygen 
at the positive pole and hydiogen at the negative. 

We have seen how the perfectibility of modem machinery, 
pushed to an extreme point, is transformed, through the medium 
of the anarchy of production in sociely, into a compulsory com- 
mandment for the individual Industrial capitalist constantly to im- 
prove his machinery, constantly to increase its productive powei 
The mere actual possibility of extending his field of production is 
transformed for him into a similar compulsory commandment 
The enormous expanding power of large-scale industry, compared 
with which the expanding power of gases is mere child’s play, 
now appears to us as a need for both qualitative and quantitative 
expansion that laughs at all counteracting pressure. Such counter- 
acting ^pressure comes from consumption, sale, markets for the 
products of large-scale industry. But the capacity of the maiket 
to expand, both extensively and intensively, is controlled primarily 
by quite other and far less effective laws The expansion of the 
market cannot keep pace with the expansion of production. The 
collision becomes inevitable, and as it .can yield no solution so 
long as it does not burst the capitalist mode of production itself, 
it becomes periodic. Capitalist production brings into being a new 
“vicious circle.” 

And in fact, since 1825, when the first general crisis broke out, 
the whole industrial and commercial world, the production and ex- 


1 Ibid., p 66L— Ed 
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change of all civilized peoples and of their more or less barbarian 
appendants, have been dislocated practically once in every ten 
years. Trade comes to a standstill, the markets are glutted, the 
products lie in great masses, unsaleable, ready money disappears, 
credit vanishes, the factories are idle, the working masses go short 
of the means of subsistence because they have produced too much 
of them. Bankruptcy follows upon bankruptcy, forced sale upon 
torced sale. The stagnation lasts for years, both productive forces 
and products are squandered and destroyed on a large scale, until 
the accumulated masses of commodities are at last disposed of at 
a more or less considerable depreciation, until production and ex- 
change gradually begin to move again. By degrees the pace quick- 
ens; it becomes a trot; the industrial trot passes into a gallop, 
and the gallop in turn passes into the mad onrush of a complete 
industrial, commercial, credit and speculative steeplechase, only to 
land again in the end, after the most breakneck jumps — in the ditch 
of a crash. And so on again and again We have now experienced 
it fully five times since 1825, and at this moment (1877) we are 
experiencing it for the sixth time. And the character of these crises 
is so clearly marked that Fourier hit them all off when he described 
the first as a crise plethorique 9 a crisis ol superabundance. 

In these crises, the contradiction between social production and 
capitalist appropriation comes to a violent explosion The circulation 
of commodities is for the moment reduced to nothing; the means 
of circulation, money, becomes an obstacle to circulation; all the 
laws of commodity production and commodity circulation are turned 
upside down. The economic collision has reached its culminating 
point: the mode of production rebels against the mode of exchange. 
The fact that the social organization of production within the 
factory has developed to the point at which it has become '-incom- 
patible with the anarchy of production in society 'which exists 
alongside it and above it — this fact is made palpable to the tSapfc 
talists themselves by the violent concentration of capitals' which 1 
takes place during crises through the ruin of many big and 1 even' 
more small capitalists. The whole mechanism of the capitalist 
mode of production breaks down under the pressure of the pro- 
ductive forces which it itself created It is no longer able to traixs u 
form the whole of this mass of means of production into capital; 
they lie idle, and for this very reason the industrial reserve army 
must also lie idle. Means of production, means of subsistence; 
available labourers, all the elements of production and of general 
wealth are there in abundance. But' ^abundance become^ the 


12 * 
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^source of distress and want” (Fourier), because it is precisely 
abundance that prevents the conversion of the means of produc- 
tion and subsistence into capital. For in capitalist society the 
.means of production cannot begin to function unless they have 
first been converted into capital, into means for the exploitation 
,of human labour power. The necessity for the means of produc- 
tion and subsistence to take on the form of capital stands like a 
ghost between them and the workers. It alone prevents the com- 
ing together of the material and personal levers of production; it 
alone forbids the means of production to function, the workers 
to work and to live. Thus on the one hand the capitalist mode 
of production stands convicted of its own incapacity any longer 
to control these productive forces And on the other hand these 
productive forces themselves press forward with increasing force 
to put an end to the contradiction, to rid themselves of their char- 
acter as capital, to the actual recognition of their character as social 
productive forces. 

It is this counterpressure of the productive forces, in their mighty 
upgrowth, against their character as capital, increasingly compel- 
ling the recognition of their social character, which forces the cap- 
italist class itself more and more to treat them as social produc- 
tive forces, as far as this is at all possible within the frame- 
work of capitalist relations. Both the period of industrial boom, 
with its unlimited ciedit inflation, and the crash itself, through the 
collapse of great capitalist establishments, urge forward towards 
that form of the socialization of huge masses of means of pro- 
duction which we find in the various kinds of joint-stock compa- 
nies. Many of these means of production and communication are 
from the outset so colossal that, like the railways, they exclude 
all other forms of capitalist exploitation At a certain stage of 
development even this form no longer suffices; the large-scale 
produceis m one and the same branch of industry in a country 
unite m a “trust,” a union for the purpose of regulating produc- 
tion. They determine the total amount to be produced, parcel it 
out among themselves and thus enforce the selling price fixed be- 
forehand. But since such busts as soon as business becomes bad 
usually go to pieces, they for this veiy reason compel a still more 
concentrated socialization- The whole branch of industry is con- 
verted into one great joint-stock company; internal competition 
gives place to the internal monopoly of this one company, as hap- 
pened as early as 1 890 with English alkali production, which is now, 
after the fusion of all the forty-eight large works, carried on by 
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a single company, under uniform control, with a capital of 
120,000,000 marks. 

In the trusts, freedom of competition changes into its opposite 
— into monopoly, 1 the planless production of capitalist society 
capitulates before the planned production of the invading social- 
ist society. Certainly this is still at first to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the capitalists. But in this case the exploitation becomes so 
palpable that it must break down. No nation would put up with 
production conducted by trusts, with such a barefaced exploita- 
tion of the community by a small band of -coupon-clippers. 

In one way or another, with trusts or without, the official 
representative of capitalist society, the state, is finally constrained to 
take over the management of production. 2 This necessity of conver- 
sion into state property makes itself evident first in the big institu- 
tions for communication: the postal service, telegraphs and railways 

If the crises revealed the incapacity of the bourgeoisie any 
longer to control the modern productive forces, the conversion of 
the great organizations for production and communication into 
joint-stock companies, trusts and state property shows that for 


1 Monopolies , as Lenin, m developing the doctrine of Marxism, pointed 
out, const tule the principal characteristic feature of imperialism, as the highest 
stage of capitalism 

“Imperialism emerged as the development and direct continuation of fhe 
fundamental attributes of capitalism m general But capitalism only became 
capitalist imperialism at a definite and very high stage of its development, when 
certain of its fundamental attributes began to be transformed into their 
opposites, when the features of a period of transition from capitalism to a 
higher social and economic system began to take shape and reveal themselves 
all along the line. Economically, the mam thing in this process is the substitu- 
tion of capital* st monopolies for capitalist free competition. Free competition is 
the fundamental attribute of capitalism, and of commodity production generally. 
Monopoly is exactly the opposite of free competition; but we have seen the 
latter being transformed into monopoly before our eyes, creating large-scale 
industry and eliminating small industry, replacing large-scale industry by still 
larger-scale andustiy, finally leading to such a concentration of produc- 
tion and capital that monopoly has be«ui and is the result: cartels, syndicates 
and trusts, and merging with them, the capital of a dozen or so banks manip- 
ulating thousands of millions. At the same time monopoly, which has grown 
out of free competition, docs not abolish the latter, but exists over it and 
alongside of it, and thereby gives rise to a number of very acute, intense antag- 
onisms, friction and conflicts.” (Lenin, Selected Works , Two-Vol. ed , VoL I, 
“Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” p 708 ) — Ed. 

* I say is constrained to For it is only when the means of production 
or communication have actually outgrown management by share companies 
and therefore i'heir transfer to the state has become inevitable from an 
economic standpoint — it is only then that this transfer to the state, even when 
carried out by the state of today, represents an economic advance, fhe attain- 
ment of another prelimmary step towards the taking over of all productive 
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this purpose the bourgeoisie can be dispensed with. Ail the social 
functions ot the capitahst are now carried out by salaried em- 
ployees. The capitalist has no longer any social activity save the 
pocketing of revenues, the clipping of coupons and gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, where the different capitalists fleece each other 
of their capital. Just as at fiist the capitalist mode of production 
displaced the workers, so now it displaces the capitalists, relegat- 
ing them, just as it did the workers, to the superfluous population, 
even if in the first instance not to the industrial reserve army 
But neither conversion into joint-stock companies and trusts, nor 
conversion into state property deprives the productive forces of 
their character as capital In the case of joint-stock companies 
and trusts this is obvious. And the modern state, too, is only the 
organization with which bourgeois society provides itself in order 
to maintain the general external conditions of the capitalist mode 
of production against encroachments either by the workers or by 
individual capitalists. The modern state, whatever its form, is an 
essentially capitalist machine; it is the state of the capitalists, the 
ideal aggregate capitalist. The more productive forces it takes 
over, the more does it become a teal aggiegate capitalist, the 
more citizens does it exploit. The workers remain wage earners, 
proletarians. The capitalist relationship is not abolished; it is 
rather pushed to an extreme. But at this extreme it changes radi- 
cally. State ownership of the productive forces is not the solution 
of the conflict, but it contains within itself the formal means, the 
key to the solution. 

This solution can only consist in the recognition m practice of 
the social nature of the modern productive forces, in bringing, 

forces by society itself. Recently, however, since Bismarck became keen on state 
ownership, a ceilam spunous socialism, has made its appearance — here and there 
even degenerating into a kind of flunkey ism — which declares that .all taking 
over by the state, even the Bismarckian kind, is m itself socialistic. If, however, 
the taking over of the tobacco trade by the state were socialistic, Napoleon 
and Metternich would rank among the founders of Socialism. If the Belgian 
state, for quite ordinary political and financial reasons, constructed its own 
main .railway lines; if Bismarck, without any economic compulsion, made the 
main railway lines in Prussia state property, simply m order to be better able to 
organize and use them for war, to train the railway officials as the government’s 
voting cattle, and especially to secure a new source of revenue independent 
of parliamentary votes, such actions were m no sense socialist measures, 
whether direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious. Otherwise, the Royal Mari- 
time Company, the Royal Porcelain Manufacture, and even the regimental 
tailors, in the army would be socialist institutions, or even, as was seriousl) 
proposed by a sly dog in the ’thirties, during the reign of Frederick William 
III, the taking over by the; state, of the-— brothels. [Note by F. Engels] 
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therefore, the mode of production, appropriation and exchange into 
accord with the social character of the means of production. And 
this can only be brought about by society, openly and without 
circuity, taking possession of the productive forces, which have 
outgrown all control other than that of society itself Thereby the 
social character of the means of production and of the products — 
which today operates against the producers themselves, period- 
ically breaking through the mode of production and exchange and 
enforcing itself only as a blindly operating law of nature, vio- 
lently and destructively — is quite consciously asserted by the pro- 
ducers, and is transformed from a cause of disorder and periodic 
collapse into the most powerful lever of production itself. 

The forces operating m society work exactly like the forces 
operating in nature: blindly, violently, destructively, so long as we 
do noL understand them and fail to take them into account. But 
when once we have come to know them and understood how they 
woik, their direction and their effects, the gradual subjection ol 
them to our will and the use of them for the attainment of our 
aims depend entirely upon ourselves. And this is especially true 
of the mighty productive forces of the present day So long as 
we obstinately refuse to undei stand their nature and their char- 
acter — and the capitalist mode of production and its defenders set 
themselves agamsL any such attempt — these forces operate in 
spite of us, against us dominate us, as we have shown in detail 
But once their nature is grasped, in the hands of the producers 
working in association they can be transformed from demonia- 
cal masters into willing seivants This is the difference between 
the destructive force of electricity m the lightning of a thunder- 
storm and the tamed electricity of the telegraph and the arc-light 
the difference between a conflagration and fire in the service of 
man Such treatment of today's productive forces in accordance 
with then nature, now become known at last, opens the way to 
the replacement of the anarchy of social production by a socially 
planned regulation of production in accordance with the needs 
both of society as a whole and of each individual The capitalist 
mode of appropiiation, in which the product enslaves fiist the 
producer, and then also the appropriatoi will thereby be replaced 
by the mode of appropriation of the product based on the na- 
tuie of the modern means of production themselves- on the one 
hand direct social appropriation as a means to the maintenance 
and extension of production, and on the other hand direct indi- 
vidual appropriation as a means to life and pleasure 
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By transforming the great majority ot the population more and 
more into proletarians, the capitalist mode of production brings 
into being the force which, under penalty of its own destruction, 
is compelled to carry out this revolution By driving more and 
more towards the conversion of the vast socialized means of pro- 
duction into stale properly, it itsell points the way for the carry- 
ing through of this revolution The proletariat seizes the state 
power and transforms the means of production in the first instance 
into state property But in doing this, it puts an end to itself as 
proletariat, it puts an end to all class differences and class 
antagonisms; it puts an end also to the stale as state. Former so- 
ciety, moving in class antagonisms, had need of the state, that is, 
an organization of the exploiting class at each period for the main- 
tenance of its external conditions of production; that is, therefore, 
mainly for the forcible holding down of the exploited class in the 
conditions of oppiession (slavery, villeinage or serfdom, wage la- 
bour) determined by the existing mode of production. The state was 
the official representative of society as a whole, its summation in a 
visible corporation; but it was this only in so far as it was the state 
of that class which itself, m its epoch, represented society as a 
whole: in ancient limes, the state of the slave-owning citizens; in 
the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobility; in our epoch, of the bour- 
geoisie. When ultimately it becomes really representative of so- 
ciety as a whole, it makes itself superfluous. As soon as there is 
no longer any class of society to be held in subjection, as soon 
as, along with class domination and the struggle for individual ex- 
istence based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the collisions 
and excesses arising from these have also been abolished, there is 
nothing more to be repressed which would make a special repres- 
sive force, a state, necessary. The first act in which the state really 
comes forward as the representative of society as a whole — the 
taking possession of the means of production in the name of so- 
ciety — is at the same time its last independent act as a state. The 
interference of the state power in social relations becomes super- 
fluous in one sphere after another, and then ceases of itself. The 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of things 
and the direction of the processes of production. The state is not 
“abolished,” it withers away . 1 It is from this standpoint that we 


1 This thesis of Engels’ was cited at the Eighteenth Congress of the 
C.P.S U (B.) by Stalin who, developing further the doctrine of Marxism- 
Leninism on the state, said: 
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must appraise the phrase “free people’s state” 1 — both its tempo- 
rary justification for agitational purposes, and its ultimate scientific 
inadequacy — and also the demand of the so-called anarchists 
that the state should be abolished overnight. 

Since the emergence in history of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, the taking over of all means of production by society has 
often been dreamed of, by individuals as well as by whole sects. 


“Is this proposition ot Engels’ correct? 

“Yes, it is correct, but only on either of two conditions. 1) if we study the 
Socialist state only trom the angle of the internal development of the country, 
abstracting oursehes m advance fiom the international factor, isolating, for 
the convenience of investigation, the country and the state from the internation- 
al situation, or 2) if we assume that Socialism is already victonous m all 
countiies, or in the majority of countries, that a Socialist encirclement exists 
instead of a capitalist encirclement, that there is no more danger of foreign 
attack, and that there is no more need to strengthen the army and the state. 

“Well, but what if Socialism has been victorious only m one country 
taken singly, and if, in view of this, it is quite impossible to abstract oneself 
from international conditions — what then? Engels’ formula does not furnish 
an answer to this question. As a matter of fact, Engels did not set himself 
this question, and therefore could not have given an answer to it. Engels 
proceeds from the assumption that Socialism has already been victorious m 
all countries, or m a majonly of countiies, more or less simultaneously. Con- 
sequently, Engels is not here investigating any specific Socialist state of any 
particular country, but the development of the Socialist state m general, on the 
assumption that Socialism has been victorious in a majority of countries — 
according to the formula ‘Assuming that Socialism is victorious in a majority 
of countries,* what changes must the proletarian, Socialist state undergo?’ Only 
this general and abstract character of the problem can explain why m his 
investigation of the question of the Socialist state Engels completely abstracted 
himself from such a factor as international conditions, the international situation 

“But it follows from this that Engels’ general formula about the destiny of 
the Socialist slate m general cannot be -extended to the special and specific 
case of the victory .of Socialism in one country only, a country which is sur- 
rounded by a capitalist woild, is subject to the menace ot foreign military 
attack, cannot therefore abstract itself from the international situation, and must 
have at its disposal a well-trained army, well organized punitive organs, and 
a strong intelligence service — consequently, must have its own state, strong 
enough to defend the conquests of Socialism from foreign attack. 

“We have no right to expect of the classical Marxist writers, separated as 
they were from our day by a period of forty-fi\e or fifty -five years, that they 
should have foreseen each and every zigzag of history m the distant hiture 
in every separate country. It would be ridiculous to expect that the classical 
Marxist writers should have elaborated for our benefit ready-made solutions 
for each and every theoietical problem that might arise in any particular coun- 
try fifty or one hundred years afterwards, so that we, the descendants of the 
classical Marxist writers, might calmly doze at the fireside and munch ready- 
made solutions.” Stalin, Problems of Leninism, pp 634-35, Moscow 1945 — Ed 

1 On the “free people’s state” see Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme 
in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1936; and Stalin, Problems of 
Leninism, pp. 274-75, Moscow 1945 — Ed 
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more or less vaguely and as an ideal of the future But it could 
only become possible, it could only become a historical necessity, 
when the actual conditions for its realization had come into 
existence Like every other social progress, it becomes realizable 
not through the perception that the existence of classes is ir 
contradiction 'with justice, equality, etc., not through the meie 
will to abolish these classes, but through certain new economic 
conditions The division of society into an exploiting and an 
exploited class, a ruling and an oppressed class, was the neces- 
sary outcome of the low development of production hitherto 
So long as the sum of social labour yields a product which 
only slightly exceeds 1 what is necessary for the bare existence of 
all; so long, therefore, as all or almost all the time of the gieat 
majority of the members of society is absorbed in labour, society 
is necessarily divided into classes. Alongside of this great majoritj 
exclusively absorbed in toil there has arisen a class freed from 
direct productive labour, which manages the general business of 
society: the direction of labour, affairs of state, justice, science 
art and so forth. It is therefore the law of the division of labour 
which lies at the root of the division into classes. But this does 
not mean that this division into classes was not established b\ 
violence and robbery, by deception and fraud, or that the ruling 
class, once in the saddle, has ever failed to strengthen its domi- 
nation at the cost of the working class and to convert its direction 
of society into increased exploitation of the masses. 

But if, upon this Showing, division into classes has a certain 
historical justification, it has this only for a given period of time, 
for given social conditions. It was based on the insufficiency of 
production; it will be swept away by the full development of the 
modern productive forces. And in fact the abolition of social clas- 
ses has as its presupposition a stage of historical development at 
which the existence not merely of some particular ruling class or 
other but of any ruling class at all, that is to say, of class differ- 
ence itself, has become an anachronism, is out of date. It there- 
fore presupposes. that the development of production has reached a 
ilevel at which the appropriation of means of production and of 
products, and with these, of political supremacy, the monopoly 
of education and intellectual leadership by a special class of so- 
ciety, has become not only superfluous but also economically, 
politically and intellectually a hindrance to development. This 
point has now been reached Its political and intellectual bank- 
ruptcy is hardly still a secret to the bourgeoisie itself, and its 
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economic bankruptcy recurs regularly every ten years. In each 
crisis society is smothered beneath the weight of its own productive 
forces and products of which it can make no use, and stands help- 
less in face of the absurd contradiction that the producers have 
nothing to consume because there are no consumers. The expan- 
sive force of the means of production bursts asunder the bonds im- 
posed upon them by the capitalist mode of production. Their re- 
lease from these bonds is the sole condition necessary for an un- 
spoken and constantly more rapidly progressing development of 
the productive forces, and therewith of a practically limitless 
growth of production itself Nor is this all. The appropriation by 
society of the means of production will put an end not only to the 
artificial restraints on production which exist today, but also 
to the positive waste and destruction of productive forces and 
products which is now the inevitable accompaniment of produc- 
tion and reaches its zenith in crises Further, it sets free for so- 
ciety as a whole a mass of means of production and products by 
putting an end to the senseless luxury and extravagance of the 
present ruling classes and their political representatives. The pos- 
sibility of securing for every member of society, through social 
production, an existence which is not only fully sufficient from a 
material standpoint and becoming richer from day to day, but 
also guarantees to them the completely free development and exer- 
cise of their physical and menial faculties — this possibility now 
exists for the first time, but it does exist . 1 

The seizure of the means of production by society puts an end 
to commodity production, and therewith to the domination of the 
product over the producer. Anarchy in social production is replaced 
by conscious organization on a planned basis. The struggle for 
individual existence comes to an end. And at this point man in a 
certain sense separates finally from the animal world, leaves the 


1 A few figures may give an approximate idea of the enormous expansive 
power of modern means of production, even under the weight of capitalism. 
According to Giffen’s estimates, the total wealth of Great Bntain and Ireland 
was, m round figures* 

1814 £ 2,200,000,000 
1865 £ 6,100,000,000 
1875 £ 8,500,000,000 

An indication of the waste of means of production and products resulting 
from crises is the estimate given at the Second German Industrial Congress, 
(Berlin, February 21, 1878) that the total loss to the German iron industry 
alone in the last crash amounted to 445,000,000 marks. [Vote by F Engels ,] 
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conditions of animal existence behind him and enters conditions 
which are really human. The conditions of existence forming 
man’s environment, which up to now have dominated man, at 
this point pass under the dominion and control of man, who 
now for the first time becomes the real conscious master of nature, 
because and in so far as he has become master of his own 
socialization. The laws of his own social activity, which have 
hitherto confronted him as extraneous laws of nature dominating 
him, will then be applied by man with complete understanding, 
and hence will be dominated by man. Men’s socialization of them- 
selves, which has hitherto stood in opposition to them as forced 
upon them by nature and history, will then become the voluntary 
act of men themselves. The objective, extraneous forces which have 
hitherto dominated history, will then pass under the control of men 
themselves. It is only from this point on that men, with full con- 
sciousness, will make their history themselves; it is only from this 
point on that the social causes set in motion by men will have, 
predominantly and in constantly increasing measure, the effects 
willed by men. It is humanity’s leap from the realm of necessity 
into the realm of freedom. 

* * 4 

In conclusion, let us briefly sum up our sketch of the course 
of development: 

I. Mediccval Society — Individual production on a small scale. 
Means of production fitted for individual use, hence primitively 
clumsy, petty, dwarfed in action. Production for immediate con- 
sumption, either of the producer himself or of his feudal lord. 
Only where an excess of production over this consumption occurs 
is such excess offered for sale and enters into exchange. Production 
of commodities, therefore, only in its nascent state; but it already 
contains within itself the germ of anarchy in social production. 

II Capitalist Revolution — Transformation of industry, at first 
by means of simple co-operation and manufacture. Concentration 
of the means of production, hitherto scattered, into large work- 
shops. As a consequence, their transformation from individual into 
social means of production — a transformation which on the whole 
does not affect the form of exchange. The old forms of appropria- 
tion remain in force. The capitalist appears: in his quality of 
owner of the means of production he appropriates the prod- 
ucts and turns them into commodities Production has become 
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a social act; exchange and with it appropriation remain individ- 
ual acts, the acts of separate individuals. The social product is 
appropriated by the individual capitalist. Fundamental contradic- 
tion, from which arise all the contradictions in which present- 
day society moves and which modern industry brings to light 

a) Severance of the producer from the means of production 
Condemnation of the worker to wage labour for life. Antagonism 
of proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

b) Growing prominence and increasing effectiveness of the laws 
governing commodity production. Unbridled competitive struggle. 
Contradiction between social organization in the individual factory 
and social anarchy in production as a whole. 

c) On the one hand, perfecting of machinery, owing to com- 
petition made a compulsory commandment for each individual 
manufacturer, and equivalent to a continually increasing displace- 
ment of workers industrial reserve army On the other hand, un- 
limited expansion of production, likewise a compulsory law of com- 
petition for every manufacturer. On both sides, unheard of develop- 
ment of productive forces, excess of supply over demand, overpro- 
duction, glutting of the markets, crises every ten years, vicious 
circle: excess here of means of production and products, excess there 
of workers without employment and means of existence. But these 
two levers of production and of social well-being are unable to 
work together, because the capitalist form of production does not 
permit the productive forces to work and the products to circulate, 
unless they are first turned into capital — which their very super- 
abundance prevents. The contradiction has grown until it has 
become an absurdity. The mode of production rebels against the 
form of exchange The bourgeoisie is convicted of incapacity 
further to manage its own social productive forces. 

d) Partial recognition of the social character of the productive 
forces forced upon the capitalists themselves. Appropriation of the 
great institutions for production and communication, first by joint- 
stock companies, later by trusts, then by the state. The bourgeoisie 
proves to be a superfluous class; all its social functions are now 
performed by hired employees. 

III. Proletarian Revolution — Solution of the contradictions: The 
proletariat seizes the public power and by virtue of this power 
transforms the social means of production, slipping from the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, into public property. By this act, the 
proletariat frees the means of production from the character of 
capital hitherto borne by them, and rives their social character 
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complete freedom to assert itself. A social production upon a 
predetermined plan now becomes possible. The development of 
production makes the further existence of different classes of 
society an anachronism In proportion as anarchy m social pro- 
duction vanishes the political authority of the state dies away 
Men, at last masters of their own mode of socialization, become 
thereby at the same time masters of nature, masters of themselves 
— free. 

To carry through this world-emancipating action is the histor- 
ical mission of the modern proletariat. And it is the task of 
scientific socialism, the theoretical expression of the proletarian 
movement, to ascertain the historical conditions and, with these, 
the nature of this action, and thus to bring to the conscious- 
ness of the class destined to take action, the class that is now 
oppressed, the conditions and the nature of its own action 



Karl Marx 

WAGE LABOUR AND CAPITAL 

INTRODUCTION BY FREDERICK ENGELS 

The following work appeared as a series of leading articles 
in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung [New Rhenish Gazette} 1 from 
April 4, 1849 onwards It is based on the lectures delivered by 
Marx in 1847 at the German workers’ society in Brussels. The work 
as printed remained a fragment; the words at the end of 
No. 269; “To be continued,” remained unfulfilled in consequence 
of the events which just then came crowding one after another, 
the invasion of Hungary by the Russians, the insurrections in 
Dresden, Iserlohn, Elberfeld, the Palatinate and Baden, which led 
to the suppression of the newspaper itself (May 19, 1849) The manu- 
script of the continuation was not found among Marx’s papers 
after his death. 

Wage Labour and Capital has appeared in a number of edi- 
tions as a separate publication m pamphlet form, the last being 
m 1884, by the Swiss Co-operative Press, Hottingea-Zurieh. 2 The 
editions hitherto published retained the exact wording of the 
original. The present new edition, however, is to be circulated in 
not less than 10,000 copies as a propaganda pamphlet, and so the 
question could not but force itself upon me, whether under these 
circumstances Marx himself would have approved of an unaltered 
reproduction of the original. 

In the ’forties, Marx had not yet published his critique of 
political economy This took place only towards the end of the 
’fifties. Consequently, bis works which appeared before the first 
part of the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(1859) differ in some points from those written after 1859, and 
contain expressions and whole sentences which, from the point 

1 The Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared m Cologne from June 1, 1848 
to Mav 19, 1849 Karl Marx was its editor-in-chief — Ed. 

2 The German Anti-Socialist Law then in operation compelled the Social- 
Democratic Paxty to have its literature printed abroad and smuggled mJo 
Germany — Ed 
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of view of the later works, appear unfortunate and even incorrect 
Now, it is self-evident that m ordinary editions intended for the 
general public this earlier point of view, as a part of the intel- 
lectual development of the author, also has its place, and that 
both author and public have an indisputable right to the unal- 
tered reproduction of these older works And I should not have 
dreamed of altering a word of them 

It is another thing when the new edition is intended practi- 
cally exclusively for propaganda among workers. In such a case 
Marx would certainly have brought the old presentation dating 
from 1849 into harmony with his new point of view. I felt certain 
of acting as he would have done in undertaking for this edition 
the few alterations and additions which are required in order to 
attain this object in all essential respects. I therefore tell the read- 
er beforehand: this is not the pamphlet as Marx wrote it in 1849 
but approximately as he would have written it in 1891. The 
actual text, moreover, is circulated in so many copies that this 
will suffice until I am able to reprint it again, unaltered, in a 
later complete edition of Marx’s works 
My alterations all turn on one point. According to the original, 
the worker sells his labour to the capitalist for wages; according 
to the present text he sells his labour power. And for this altera- 
tion I owe an explanation. I owe it to the workers in order 
that they may see it is not a case here of mere juggling with 
words, but rather of one of the most important points in the 
whole of political economy. I owe it to the bourgeois, so that they 
can convince themselves how greatly superior the uneducated 
workers, for whom one can easily make comprehensible the most 
difficult economic analyses, are to our conceited “educated people” 
to whom such intricate questions (remain insoluble their whole 
life long. 

Classical political economy 1 took over from industrial practice 
the current conception of the manufacturer, that he buys and 
pays for the labour of his workers This conception had been 
quite adequate for the business needs, the bookkeeping and price 
calculations of the manufacturer. But, naively transferred to po- 

1 Marx says in Capital, Vol. I, p. 53: 

. . By classical political economy, I understand that economy which, since 
the time of W. Petty [1623-87 — Ed.] has investigated the real relations of 
production in bourgeois society, in contradistinction to vulgar economy, which 
deals with appearances only.” 

The most important representatives of classical economics in England were 
tdam Smith (1723-90) and David Ricardo (1772-1823).— Ed. 
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litical economy, it produced there really wondrous errors and 
confusions. 

Economics observes the fact that the prices of all commodi- 
ties, among them also the price of the commodity that it calls 
‘•labour,” are continually changing; that they rise and fall as the 
result of the most varied circumstances, which often bear no rela- 
tion to the production of the commodities themselves, so that 
prices seem, as a rule, to be determined by pure chance. As soon, 
then, as political economy made its appearance as a science, 1 
one of its first tasks was to seek for the law which was concealed 
behind this chance that apparently governed the prices of 
commodities, and which, in reality, itself governed this very chance. 
Within the prices of commodities, continually fluctuating and 
oscillating, now upwards and now downwards, they sought for 
the firm central point around which these fluctuations and oscilla- 
tions turned. In a word, they started from the prices of commodi- 
ties in order to look for the value of the commodities as the law r 
controlling prices, the value by which all fluctuations in price are to 
be explained and to which finally they are all to be ascribed. 

Classical economics found then that the value of a commodity 
is determined by the labour contained in it requisite for its pro- 
duction With this explanation it contented itself. And we also 
can pause here for the time being. I will only remind the reader, 
in order to avoid misunderstandings, that this explanation has 
nowadays become totally inadequate Marx was the first thoroughly 
to investigate the value-creating quality of labour and he discovered 
in so doing that not all labour apparently, or even really, neces- 
sary for the production of a commodity gives it under all cir- 
cumstances a magnitude of value which corresponds to the quan- 
tity of labour expended. If therefore today we say, in short, with 
economists like Ricardo, that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the labour necessary for its production, we always in 
so doing imply the reservations made by Marx. This suffices here; 
more is to be found in Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy , 1859, and the first volume of Capital* 

t “Although it first took shape in the minds of a few men of genius 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, political economy m the narrow 
sense, m its positive formulation by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, is never- 
theless essentially a child of the eighteenth century.” (F. Engels, Anti-Duhring , 
p. 172 )— Ed 

2 A popular explanation of this question was given by Marx himself in 
1865 in his work, Value , Price and Profit (not published until 1898), particularly 
section VI. See p. 246, of this volume. — Ed. 
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But as soon as the economists applied this determination of 
value by labour to the commodity “labour / 5 they fell into one 
contradiction after another. How is the value of “laboui” deter- 
mined 9 By the necessary labour contained in it. But how much 
labour is contained m the labour of a worker for a day, a week, 
a month, a year 9 The labour of a day, a week, a month, a year 
If labour is the measure of all values, then indeed we can express 
the “value of labour” only m labour. But we know absolutely 
nothing about the value of an hour of labour, if we only know 
that it is equal to an hour of labour. Thus, we are not a hair’s 
breadth nearer the goal thereby; we keep on moving in a circle. 

Classical economics, therefore, tried another tack. It said: The 
value of a commodity is equal to its cost of production. But what 
is the cost of production of labour 9 In order to answer this 
question, the economists have to tamper a little with logic. In- 
stead of investigating the cost of production of labour itself, which 
unfoitunately cannot be ascertained, they proceed to investigate 
the cost of production of the worker AndL this can be ascertained 
It varies according to time and circumstance, but for a given 
slate of society, a given locality and a given branch of produc- 
tion, it too is given, at least within fairly narrow limits. We live 
today under the domination of capitalist production, in which a 
large, ever-increasing class of the population can live only if it 
works for the owners of the means of production — the took, 
machines, raw materials and means of subsistence — m return for 
wages. On the basis of this mode of production, the cost of pro- 
duction of the worker consists of that quantity of the means of 
subsistence — or their price in money — which, on the average, is 
necessary to make him capable of working, keep him capable of 
working, and to replace him, after his departure by reason of old 
age, sickness or death, with a new worker — that is to say, to 
reproduce the working class in the necessary numbers. Let us 
assume that the money price of these means of subsistence aver- 
ages three marks a day. 

Our worker, therefore, receives a wage of three marks a day 
from the capitalist who employs him For this, the capitalist makes 
him work, say, twelve hours a day. The capitalist calculates, rough- 
ly, as follows: 

Let us assume that our worker — a machinist — has to make a 
part of a machine which he can complete in one day. The raw 
material — iron and brass in the necessary previously prepared 
form — costs twenty marks The consumption of coal by the 
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steam-engine, the wear and tear of this same engine, of the 
lathe and other tools which our worker uses, represent for one 
day, and reckoned by his share of their use, a value of one mark 
The wage tor one day, according to our assumption, is three marks 
This makes tweniy-iour marks m all for our machine part. Bui 
the capitalist calculates that he will obtain, on an average, twenty- 
seven marks from his customers in return, or three marks more 
than his outlay. 

Whence came the three marks pocketed by the capitalists 
According to the assertion of classical economics, commodities 
are, on the average, sold at their values, that is, at prices corres- 
ponding to the amount of necessary labour contained in them 
The average price ol our machine part — twenty-seven maiks — 
would thus be equal to its value, that is, equal to the labour 
embodied in it. But of these twenty-seven marks, twenty-one 
marks were values already piesent before our machinist began 
work. Twenty marks were contained in the law materials, one 
mark in the coal consumed during the work, or in the machines 
and tools which were used in the process and which were dimin- 
ished m their efficiency to the value of this sum There remain 
six marks which have been added to the value of the raw mate- 
rial. But according to the assumption of our economists them- 
selves, these six marks can only arise from the labour added to the 
law material by our worker. His twelve hours’ labour has thus 
created a new value of six marks. The value of his twelve hours" 
labour would, therefore, be equal to six marks. And thereby we 
would at last have discovered what the “value of labour” is. 

“Hold on there!” cries our machinist. “Six marks? But I have 
only received three maiks J My capitalist swears by all that Is 
holy that the value of my twelve hours’ labour is only three 
marks, and if I demand six, he laughs at me. How does that fit?” 

If previously we got into a vicious cucle with our value of 
labour, we are now properly caught in an insoluble contradiction. 
We looked for the value of labour and we have found more than 
we can use. For the worker, the value of the twelve hours’ labour 
is three marks, for the capitalist it is six marks, of which he pays 
three to the worker as wages and pockets three for himself. Thus 
labour would have not one but two values and very different values 
into the bargain! 

The contradiction becomes still more absurd as soon as 
we reduce to labour time the values expressed in money. During 
the twelve hours’ labour a new value of six marks is created. 


1 o* 
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Hence, in six hours three marks — the sum which the worker re- 
ceives for twelve hours’ labour For twelve hours’ labour the worker 
receives as an equivalent value the product of six hours’ labour 
Either, therefore, labour has two values, of which one is double 
the size of the other, or twelve equals six! In both cases we get 
pure nonsense. 

Turn and twist as we will, we cannot get out of this con- 
tradiction, as long as we speak of the purchase and sale of la- 
bour and of the value ol labour. And this also happened to the 
economists. The last off-shoot of classical economics, the Ricard- 
ian school, was wrecked mainly by the insolubility of this con- 
tradiction. Classical economics had got into a blind alley. The 
man who found the way out of this blind alley was Karl Marx. 

What the economists had regarded as the cost of production 
of “labour” was the cost of production not of labour but of the 
living woiker himself And what this worker sold to the capital- 
ist was not his labour. “As soon as his labour actually begins” 
says Marx, “it has already ceased to belong to him; it can, there- 
fore, no longer be sold by him.” 1 At the most, he might sell his 
future labour, Le., undertake to perform a certain amount of 
work in a definite time. In so doing, however, he does not sell 
labour (which would first have to be performed) but puts his 
labour power at the disposal of the capitalist for a definite time 
(in the case of time wages) or for the purpose of a definite out- 
put (in the case of piece wagers) in return for a definite payment: 
he hires out, or sells, his labour power . But this labour power is 
amalgamated with his person and inseparable from it. Its cost of 
production, therefore, coincides with his cost of production; what 
the economists called the cost of production of labour is really 
'the cost of production of the worker and therewith of his labour 
power. And so we can also go back from the cost of production 
of labour power to the value of labour power and determine the 
amount of socially necessary labour requisite for the production 
of labour power of a particular quality, as Marx has done in the 
chapter on the buying and selling of labour power. (Capital, 
Vol. I, chapter VI, Moore and Avelmg translation ) 

Now what happens after the worker has sold his labour power 
to the' capitalist, z e., placed it at the disposal of the latter in re- 
turn for a wage — day wage or piece wage — agreed upon before- 
hand? The capitalist takes the worker into his workshop or fac- 

V < * 

1 Capital, Vol. X, p. 547 .—Ed. 
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lory, where all the things necessary for work — raw materials* 
auxiliary materials (coal, dyes, etc.), tools, machines are already 
fSibe found. Heie the worker begins to toil. His daily wage may 
be, as above, three marks — and in this connection it .does not 
make any difference whether he earns it as day wage or piece 
wage. Here also we again assume that in twelve hours the worker 
by his labour adds a new value of six marks to the raw mate- 
rials used, which new value the capitalist realizes on the sale of 
the finished piece of woik. Out of this he pays the worker his 
three marks; the other three marks he keeps for himself. If, now, 
the worker creates a value of six marks in twelve hours, then in 
six hours he creates a value ol three maiks. He has, therefore, 
already repaid the capitalist the counter-value of the three marks 
contained m the wages when he has worked six hours for him. 
After six hours’ labour they are both quits, neither owes the other 
a pfennig. '• 

“Hold on therel” the capitalist now cries. “I have hired Old 
worker for a whole day, for twelve hours Six hours, however^ 
are only half a day. So go on working steadily until the other 
six hours are up — only then shall we be quits P And, in fact, the 
worker has to comply with his contract “voluntarily” entered 
into, according to which he has pledged himself to work twelve 
hours for a labour product which costs six hours of labour. 

It is just the same with piece wages. Let us assume that our 
worker makes twelve items of a commodity in twelve hours. 
Each of these costs two marks in raw materials and depreciation 
and is sold at two and a half marks. Then the capitalist, on the 
same assumptions as before, will give the worker twenty-five 
pfennigs per item; that makes three marks for twelve items, to 
earn which the worker needs twelve hours. The capitalist receives 
thirty marks for the twelve items; deduct twenty-four marks 
for raw materials and depreciation and there remain six marks, 
of which he pays three marks to the worker and pockets three 
marks. It is just as above. Here, too, the worker works six hours 
for himself, Le., for replacement of his wages (half an hour 
in each of the twelve hours) and six hours for the capitalist. 

The difficulty on which the best economists came to grief, so 
long as they started out from the value of “labour,” vanishes as 
soon as we start out from the value of labour power instead. In 
our present-day capitalist society, labour power is a commodity, 
a commodity like any other, and yet quite a peculiar commodity. 
It has, namely, the peculiar property of being a value-creat : ng 
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power, a souice of value, and, indeed, with suitable treatment 
a source of more value than it itself possesses. With tty* 
present state of production, human labour power not only prt^ 
duces in one day a greater value than it itself possesses or cdsts; 
with every new scientific discovery, with every new technical inven- 
tion, this surplus of its daily product over its daily cost increases, 
and therefore that portion of the labour day in which the worker 
works to produce the replacement of his day’s wage decreases; con- 
sequently on the other hand that portion of the labour day in which 
he has to make a present of his labour to the capitalist without being 
paid for it increases. 

And this is the economic constitution of the whole of our 
present-day society: it is the working class alone which produces 
all values. For value is 4 only another expression for labour, that 
expression whereby in our present-day capitalist society is desig- 
nated the amount of socially necessary labour contained in a 
particular commodity. These values produced by the workers do 
not, however, belong to the workers They belong to the owners 
of ,the raw materials, machines, tools and the reserve funds which 
allow these owners to buy the labour power of the working class. 
From the whole mass of products produced by it, the working 
class, therefore, \mly Receives a part for itself And, as we have 
just seen, the other part, which the capitalist class keeps for 
itself and at most has to divide with the class of Jandowners, 
becomes larger with every new discovery and invention, while 
the part falling to the working class (reckoned per head) either 
increases only very slowly and inconsiderably or not at all, and 
under certain circumstances may even fall. 

But these discoveries and inventions which supersede each 
other at an ever-increasing rate, this productivity of human labour 
which rises day by day to an extent previously unheard of, finally 
gives rise to a conflict in which the present-day capitalist economy 
must perish. On the one hand are immeasurable riches and a 
superfluity of products which the purchasers cannot cope with; 
on the other hand, the great mass of society proletarianized, turned 
into wage workers, and precisely for that reason made inca- 
pable of appropriating for themselves this superfluity of products. 
The division of society into a small, excessively rich class and a 
large, propertyless class of wage workers results in a society 
suffocating from its own superfluity, while the great majority of 
its members is scarcely, or even not at all, protected from ex- 
treme want. This state of affairs becomes daily more absurd and — 
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jmgre unnecessary. It must be abolished, it can be abolished. 
(jBjLew social order is possible in which the present class differ- 
HHh will have disappeared and in which — perhaps after a short 
IPHSitional period of privation, but of great value morally — through 
"the planned utilization and extension of the already existing 
enormous productive forces of all members of society, and with 
uniform obligation to work, the means for existence, for enjoying 
life, for the development and employment of all bodily and men- 
tal faculties will be available for all, in an equal measure, in 
ever-increasing fullness And that the workers are becoming more 
and more determined to win this new social order will be demon- 
strated on both sides of the ocean by May the First, tomorrow, 
and by Sunday, May 3. 

Frederick Engels 

London, April 30, 1891. 
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From various quarters we have been reproached with not 
having presented the economic relationships which constitute the 
mateiial foundation of the present class struggle and national 
struggles. We have designedly touched upon these relationships 
only where they diiecliy foiced themselves to the front in polit- 
ical conflicts. 

The point was, above all, to trace the class struggle in con- 
temporary history, and to prove empirically, by means of the 
historical material already to hand and which is being newly 
created daily, that, with the subjugation of the working class that 
had carried through February and March , 3 its opponents were 
simultaneously conquered — the bourgeois republicans in France 
and the bourgeois and peasant classes which were fighting feudal 
absolutism throughout the whole continent of Europe; that the 
victory of the “honest republic” in France was at the same time 

1 Originally published m the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Nos 264-67 and 269, 
Alpril 5-11, 1849 — Ed, 

2 A verification of the original text m the Neue Rheinische Zeitung , and 
of a photostat, preserved m the Marx-Engels-Lemn Institute m Moscow, ot a 
copy made by Maix’s friend Joseph Weydemeyer, failed to disclose any of 
the subheadings with which former editions of this woik had been provided 

These subheadings appear only in “a few copies” of the Neae Rheinische 
Zeitung that weie published without the participation of Marx and Engels. 

These subheadings have now been embodied in the text proper, where 
they had been m the original, and the division into five sections, as m the 
original, has been restored. In the Weydemeyer MS refen ed to, Marx’s work is 
entitled Arbeitslohn [Wages], and Marx himself refers to it by this title in his 
letter to Weydemeyer dated August 1, 1849 — Ed 

3 This refers to the Revolution of February 23 and 24, 1848 in Paris, ot 
March 13 m Vienna, and March 18 in Berlin For further details in regard 
to these and the subsequent events, see Karl Marx, Selected Works , Vol. II, 
Moscow 1936 The Class Struggles in France , 1848-50, The Eighteenth Brumaire 
and Germany: Revolution arid Counter-Revolution. — Ed. 
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the downfall of the nations that had responded to the February 
Revolution by heroic wars of independence, finally, that Europe, 
with the defeat of the revolutionary woikeis. had relapsed into 
its old double slaveiy, the Anglo-Russian slaveiv. The June strug- 
gle m Pans, the fall of Vienna the tragi-comedy of Berlin's 
November 1848, the desperate excrLions of Poland, Italy and 
Hungary, the starvation of Ireland — these were the chief factors 
which characleiized the Euiopean cla^s sliuggle between bour- 
geoisie and woikmg class and by means of which we proved 
that every revolulionaiy upheaval, however remole from the class 
struggle its goal may appeal io be, must lad unhi llie re\o!ution- 
ary working class is viclonous, that eveiy social refoim remains 
a utopia until the proletarian revolution and the feudalislic coun- 
ter-revolution take arms against one another in a woilcl war. 
In our presentation, as m reality, Belgium and Switzerland wexe 
tragi-comic genie-pictmes akin to cancaaire in the great histor- 
ical tableau, the one being the model state of the bourgeois 
monarchy, the other llie model slate of the bourgeois republic, 
both of them slates which imagine themselves to be as independ- 
ent of the class struggle as of the Euiopean 1 evolution. 

Now after our readers have seen Ihe class struggle develop in 
colossal political forms m 1848, the time has come to deal more 
closely with the economic relationships themselves on which the 
existence of the bourgeoisie and its class rule, as well as the slavery 
of the workers, are founded 

We shall piesent in three large sections* 1) the relation of 
wage labour to capital , the slavery of the worker, the domination 
of the capitalist; 2) the inevitable destruction of the middle bour- 
geois classes and of the so-called peasant class under the present 
system ; 3) the commercial subjugation and exploitation of the 
bourgeois classes of the various European nations by the despot 
of the world market — England 

We shall try to make our presentation as simple and popular 
as possible and shall not presuppose even the most elementary 
notions of political economy We wish to be comprehensible to 
the workers Moreover, the most remaikable ignorance and con- 
fusion of ideas prevails in Germany in regard to the simplest 
economic relationships, from the accredited defenders of the 
existing state of things down to the socialist miracle-workers 1 

1 For a description of these social quacks” <tee the Preface to the German 
1890 edition of the Communist Maiujeslo, pp 103-04 of this \oIume — Ed. 
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and the unrecognized political geniuses in which fragmented Germany 
is even richer than in sovereign punces 

Now, therefore, for the first question: What are wages? How 
are they determined 9 

If workers were asked: “How much are your wages?” one 
would reply. “I get a mark a day from my employer,” another 
“I get two marks,” and so on. According to the different trades to 
which they belong, they would mention different sums of money 
which they receive from their respective employers for a particular 
labour time or for the performance of a particular piece of work, 
e.g., weaving a yard of linen or type-setting a printed sheet. In spite 
of the variety of their statements, they would all agree on one point: 
wages are the sum of money paid by the capitalist for a particular 
labour time or for a particular output of labour. 

The capitalist, it seems, therefore, buys their labour with 
money They sell him their labour for money. But this is merely 
the appearance. In reality what they sell to the capitalist is their 
labour power. The capitalist buys this labour power for a day, a 
week, a month, etc. And after he has bought it, he uses it by 
having the workeis work for the stipulated time. For the same 
sum with which the capitalist has bought their labour power, e g., 
two marks, he could have bought two pounds of sugar or a def- 
inite amount of any other commodity. The two marks, with 
which he bought two pounds of sugar, are the price of the two 
pounds of sugar. The two marks, with which he bought twelve 
hours’ use of labour power, are the price of twelve hours’ labour. 
Labour power, theielore, is a commodity, neither more nor less 
than sugar. The former is measured by the clock, the latter by the 
scales. 

The woikers exchange their commodity, labour power, for 
the commodity of the capitalist, for money, and this exchange 
takes place in a definite ratio So much money for so long a use 
of labour power. For twelve hours’ weaving, two marks. And do 
not the two marks represent all the other commodities which I 
can buy for two marks? In fact, therefore, the worker has 
exchanged his commodity, labour power, for other commodities 
of all kinds and that in a definite ratio. By giving him two marks, 
the capitalist has given him so much meat, so much clothing, so 
much fuel, light, etc , in exchange for his day’s labour. Accord- 
ingly, the two marks express the ratio in which labour power is 
exchanged for other commodities, the exchange value of his labour 
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power. The exchange value of a commodity, reckoned in money, 
is what is called its price . Wages are only a particular name for 
the price of labour power, commonly called the price of labour, 
for the price of this peculiar commodity which has no other reposi- 
tory than human flesh and blood. 

Let us take any worker, say, a weaver. The capitalist supplies 
him with the loom and yarn. The weaver sets to work and the 
yarn is converted into linen. The capitalist takes possession of the 
linen and sells it, say, for twenty marks. Now are the wages of 
the weaver a share in the linen, in the twenty marks, in the pro- 
duct of his labour? By no means. Long before the linen is sold, 
perhaps long before its weaving is finished, the weaver has received 
his wages The capitalist, therefore, does not pay these wages 
with the money which he w T ill obtain from the linen, but with 
money already in hand. Just as the loom and the yarn are not 
the product of the weaver to whom they are supplied by his em- 
ployer, so likewise with the commodities which the weaver re- 
ceives in exchange for his commodity, labour power. It was pos- 
sible that his employer found no purchaser at all for his linen. 
It was possible that he did not get even the amount of the wages 
by its sale. It is possible that he sells it very profitably in com- 
parison with the weaver’s wages. That has nothing to do with 
the weaver. The capitalist buys the labour power of the weaver 
with a part of his available wealth, of his capital, just as he has 
bought the raw material — the yarn — and the instrument of labour 
— the loom — with another part of his wealth. After he has made 
these purchases, and these purchases include the labour power 
necessary for the production of linen, he produces only with the 
raw materials and instruments of labour belonging to him For 
the latter include now, it is true, our good weaver as well, w r ho 
has as lattle share in the product or the price of the product as 
the loom has. 

Wages are , therefore, not the worker’s share in the commodity 
produced by him Wages tare the part of the already existing 
commodities with which the capitalist buys for himself a definite 
amount of productive labour power. 

Labour power is, therefore, a commodity which its possessor, 
the wage worker, sells to capital. Why does he sell it? In order 
to live. 

But the exercise of labour power, labour, is the worker’s own 
life-activity, the manifestation of his own life. And this life-activity he 
sells to another person in order to secure the necessary means of 
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subsistence . Thus his life-activity is for him only a means to 
enable him to exist He works in order to live. He does not *e\en 
reckon labour as part of his liie, it is lather a sacrifice of his 
life. It is a commodity which he has made over to another. 
Hence, also, the product of his activity is not ,the object of his 
activity. What he produces for himself is not the silk that he 
weaves, not the gold that he diaws iiom the mine, not the palace 
that he builds. What he produces for himselt is wages : and silk, 
gokl, palace, lesolve themselves for him inLo a definite quantity 
of the means of subsistence, perhaps into a cotton jacket, some 
copper coins and a lodging in a cellar And the worker who for 
twelve hours weaves, spins, drills, turns, builds, shovels, breaks 
stones, carries loads, etc. — does he consider this twelve hours’ 
weaving, spinning, drilling, turning, building, shovelling, stone- 
breaking as an expression of his life, as life? On the conti ary, 
life begins for him wheie this activity ceases, at table, in the pub- 
lic house, in bed The twelve hours’ labour, on the other hand, 
has no meaning ioi him as weaving, spinning, drilling etc, but 
as earnings, which bring him to the table, to the public house, 
into bed If the silk worm were to spin, in older to continue its 
existence as a caterpillar, it would be a complete wage worker 
Labour power was not always a commodity. Labour was not 
always wage laboui, le, fiee labour The slave did not sell his 
labour power to the slave owner, any more than the ox sells its 
services to the peasant. The slave, together with his labour power, 
is sold once for all to his owner. He is a commodity which can 
pass from Lhe hand of one owner to that of another. He is himself 
a commodity, but the labour power is not his commodity. The 
serf sells only a part of his labour power. He does not receive a wage 
from the owner of the land, rather lhe owner of the land receives 
a tribute from him. 

The serf belongs to the land and turns over to the owner of 
the land the fruits thereof. The free labourer, on the other hand, 
sells himsell and, indeed, sells himself piecemeal. He sells at auc- 
tion, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours of his life, day after day, to 
the highest bidder, to the owner of the raw materials, instru- 
ments of labour and means of subsistence, i e., to the capitalist. 
The worker belongs neither to an owner nor to the land, but 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours of his daily life belong to him 
who buys them The woiker leaves the capitalist to whom he hires 
himself whenever he likes, and the capitalist discharges him 
whenever he thinks fit, as soon as he no longer gets any profit 
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out of him, or not the anticipated profit. But the worker, whose 
sole source of livelihood is the sale of labour power, cannot lea\e 
the whole class of purchasers, that is, the capitalist class, without 
renouncing his existence. He belongs not to this or that capitalist 
but to the capitalist class, and, moreover, it is his business to dis- 
pose of himself, i e , to find a purchaser within the capitalist class. 

Now, before going more closely into the relation between cap- 
ital and wage labour, we shall present biiefly the most gen- 
eral relations which come into consideration in the determination 
of wages. 

Wages, as we have seen, are the price of a definite commodity, 
of labour power. Wages are, therefore, determined by the same 
laws that determine the price of every other commodity The 
question, therefore, is, how is the price of a commodity determined ? 

II 

By what is the price of a commodity determined 9 

By competition between buyers and sellers, by the relation of 
inquay to delivery, ol demand to supply. Competition, through 
which the price of a commodity is determined, is three-sided . 

The same commodity is offered by various sellers. With goods 
of the same quality, the one who sells most cheaply is certain of 
driving the others out of the field and securing the greatest sale 
for himself. Thus, the sellers mutually contend among themselves 
for sales, for the market Each of them desires to sell, to sell as 
much as possible and, if possible, to sell to the exclusion of the 
othei sellers Hence, one sells cheaper than another. Consequently, 
competition takes place among the sellers, which depresses the 
price of the commodities offeied by them . 

But competition also lakes place among the buyers, which in 
its turn causes the commodities offered to rise in price . 

Finally, competition occurs between buyers and sellers ; the 
former desire to buy as cheaply as possible, the latter desne to 
sell as dearly as possible. The result of this competition between 
buyers and sellers will depend upon how the two above-mentioned 
sides of the competition are related, that is, whether the competi- 
tion is stronger in the army of buyers or in the army of sellers. 
Industry leads two armies into the field against each other, each 
of which again carries on a battle within its own ranks among 
its own troops. The army among whose troops the least fighting 
takes place gains the victory over the opposing host. 
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Let us suppose there are 100 bales of cotton on the market 
and at the same time buyers for 1,000 bales of cotton. In thi> 
case, therefore, the demand as fen times -as great as the supply 
Competition will be very strong among the buyers, each of whom 
desires to get one, and if possible all, of the hundied bales for 
himself This example is no arbitrary assumption. We have ex- 
perienced periods of cotton crop failure m the history of the 
trade, when a few capitalists m alliance have tried to buy, not 
one hundred bales, but all the cotton stocks of the world. Hence, 
m the example mentioned, one buyer will seek to drive the other 
from the field by offering a relatively higher price for the bales 
of cotton The cotton sellers, who perceive that the troops of the 
enemy army are engaged in the most violent struggle amongst 
themselves and that the sale ot all their hundred bales is absolute- 
ly certain, will lake good care not to fall out amongst themselves 
and depiess the puce ol cotton at the moment when their adver- 
saries are competing with one another to force it up. Thus, peace 
suddenly descends on the army of the sellers. They stand facing 
the buyeis as one man, fold their aims philosophically, and there 
would be no bounds to their demands were it not that the offers 
of even the most persistent and eager buyers have very definite 
limits. 

If, therefore, the supply of a commodity is weaker than the 
demand for it, then only slight competition, or none at all, takes 
place among the sellers. In the same proportion as this competi- 
tion decreases, competition increases among the buyers. The result 
is a more or less considerable rise in commodity prices 

It is well known that the reverse case with a reverse result 
occurs more frequently. Considerable surplus of supply over de- 
mand; desperate competition among the sellers; lack of buyers; 
goods disposed of at ridiculously low prices. 

But whai is the meaning of a rise, a fall m prices, what is the 
meaning of high price, low price? A gram of sand is high when 
examined through a microscope, .and a tower is low when com- 
pared with a mountain. And ll price is determined by the relation 
between supply and demand, what determines the relation between 
supply and demand? 

Let us turn to the first capitalist sve meet. He will not reflect foi 
an instant but, like another Alexander the Great, will cut this 
metaphysical knot with the multiplication table. “If the production 
of the goods which I sell has cost 100 marks,” he will tell us, 
“and if I get 110 marks from the sale of these (goods, within the 
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year of course — then that is sound, honest, reasonable profit 
But if I get in exchange 120 or 130 marks, that is a high profit; 
and if I get 200 marks, that would be an extraordinary, an enor- 
mous profit.” What, therefore, serves the capitalist as the measure of 
profit? The cost of production of his commodity. If he receives in 
exchange for this commodity an amount of other commodities 
which has cost less to produce, then he has lost If he receives 
in exchange for his commodity an amount of other commodities 
the production of which has cost more, then he has gained. And 
he calculates the rise or fall of the profit according to the degree 
m which the exchange value of his commodity stands above or 
below zero — the cost of production . 

We have seen then how the changing relation of supply and 
demand causes now a rise and now a fall of prices, now high, 
now low prices. If the price of a commodity rises considerably 
through inadequate supply or exceptional increase of the de- 
mand, the price of some othei commodity musL have fallen pro- 
poi Lionately, for the puce oi a commodity only expresses in mon- 
ey the ratio m which olhei commodities are given in exchange 
for it. If, lor example, the price of a yard of silk material rises 
Irom five marks to six maiks the price of silver in relation lo 
silk has fallen and likewise Lhe prices of all other commodities 
that have iemamed at their old prices have fallen in relation to 
the silk One has lo give a laiger amount of them in exchange 
to gel the same amount of silk What will be the consequence of 
the rising price ol a commodity 7 A mass of capital will he 
thrown into that flourishing branch oi industry and this influx of 
capital into the domain of the favoured industry will continue 
until it yields no moie than Lhe oidinaiy profits or, rather, until 
the price of its products, thiough overproduction, sinks below 
the cost of production 

Conversely, if the puce of a commodity falls below As cost of 
production, capital will be withdrawn from the production of this 
commodity. Except in the case of a branch of industry wh»ch has 
become obsolete and must theiefore. perish, lhe production of 
such a commodity, ie, its supply, will go on decreasing owing 
to this flight of capital until it corresponds to the demand, and 
consequently its price is again on a level with the cost of pro- 
duction or, rather, until the supply has sunk below the demand, 
i e , until its price rises again above the cost of production, for the 
current price of a commodity is always either above or below its 
cost of production 
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We see how capital {Continually migrates m and out, out of the 
domain of one industry into that of another. High prices bring 
too great an {immigration and ,low prices too great an emigration 

We could show from another point of view how not only 
supply but also demand is detei mined by the cost of production. 
But this would take us loo far away Irom our subject. 

We have just seen how the fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand continually bring the price of a commodity back to the cost 
of pioduction. The real price of a commodity , it is true , is always 
above or below its cost of production; but rise and fall recipro- 
cally balance each other , so that within a certain period of time, 
taking the ebb and flow of the industry together, commodities 
are exchanged for one another m accordance with their cost of 
production, their price, therefore, being deteimined by the cost 
of production. 

This determination of price by cost of production is not to 
be understood in the sense of the economists The economists say 
that the average price of commodities is equal to the cost of pro- 
duction; that this is a law. The anarchical movement, in which 
rise is compensated by fall and tall by rise, is legaided by them 
as chance With just as much right one could regard the fluctua- 
tions as the law and the determination by the cost of pioduction 
as chance, as has also been done by other economists. But it is 
solely these fluctuations, which, looked at more closely, bring 
with them the most fearful devastations and like earthquakes 
cause bourgeois society to tremble to its foundations — it is solely 
these fluctuations that in Iheir course determine price through the 
cost of pioduction. The total movement of this disorder is its order. 
In the course of this industrial anarchy, in this movement in a 
circle, competition compensates so to speak for one excess by 
means of another. 

We see, therefore, that the price of a commodity is determined 
by its cost of pioduction, in such manner that the periods in 
which the price of this commodity rises above its cost of pro- 
duction are compensated by the periods in which it sinks below 
the cost of production, and vice versa . This does not hold good, 
of course, for a particular isolated industrial product but only for 
the whole branch of industry. Consequently, it also does not hold 
good for the individual industrialist but only for the whole class 
of industrialists. 

The determination of price by the cost of production is equival- 
ent to the determination of price by the labour time necessary 
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for the manufacture of a commodity, for the cost of production 
consists of 1) raw materials and depreciation of instruments, i e., 
of industrial products the production of Which has cost a certain 
amount of labour days and which therefore, represent a certain 
amount of labour time, and 2) of direct labour, the measure ol 
which is likewise time. 

Now, the same general laws .that regulate the price of com- 
modities in general of course also regulate wages, the price of labour 

Wages will rise and fall according to the relation of supply 
and demand, according to the turn taken by the competition be- 
tween the buyers of labour power, the capitalists, and the sellers 
of labour power, the workers. The fluctuations in wages corres- 
pond in general to the fluctuations in prices of commodities. 
Within, these fluctuations, however, the price of labour will be de- 
termined by the cost of production, by the labour time necessary to 
produce this commodity — labour power. 

What then is the .cost of production of labour power? 

It is the cost required for maintaining the worker as a worker 
and of developing him j into a worker. 

The less the period of training, therefore, that any work re- 
quires the smaller is the cost of production of the worker and 
the lower is the price ,of his labour, his wages. In .those branches 
of industry in which hardly any period of apprenticeship is 
required and where the mere bodily existence of the worker 
suffices, the cost necessary for his production is almost confined 
to the commodities necessary for keeping him alive and capable 
of working The price of his labour will, therefore, be determined 
by the price of the necessary means of subsistence. 

Another consideration, however, also comes in. The manufac- 
turer in calculating his cost of production and thereby the price 
of the products takes into account the wear and tear of the in- 
struments of labour. If, for example, a machine costs him 1,000 
marks and wears out in ten years, he adds 100 marks annually 
to the | price of the commodities so as to be able .to replace the 
worn-out machine by a new one at the end of ten years. In the 
same way, in calculating the cost of production of simple labour 
power, there must be included the cost of reproduction, whereby 
the race of workers is enabled to increase and to replace worn-out 
workers by new ones. Thus the depreciation of the worker is taken 
into account in the same way as the depreciation of the machine. 

The cost of production of simple labour power, therefore, 
ammints to the cost of existence and reproduction of the work- 
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er . The piice of this cost of existence and repioduchon con- 
stitutes wages. Wages so determined are called the wage minimum } 
This wage minimum, like the determination of the price of com- 
modities by the cost of production in general, does not hold good 
for the single individual but for the species . Individual workers* 
millions of workers, do not get enough to be able to exist and re- 
produce themselves; but the wages of the whole working class level 
themselves out withm their fluctuations to this minimum. 

Now that we have arrived at an understanding of the most 
general laws which regulate wages like the price of any other 
commodity, we can go into our subject more ;spec>ifically. 

Ill 

Capital consists of raw materials, instruments of labour and 
means of subsistence of all kinds, which are utilized in order to 
produce new raw materials, new instruments of labour and new 
means of subsistence All these component parts are creations of 
labour, products of labour, accumulated labour . Accumulated 
labour which serves as a means of new production is capital 

So say the economists 

What is a Negro slave 1 * * * * * * 8 ? A man of the black race. The one 
explanation is as good as the other. 

A Negro is a Negro. He only becomes a slave in certain re- 
lationships. A cotton-spinning jenny is a machine for spinning 
cotton. Only in certain relationships does it become capital . Tom 
from these relationships it is no more capital than gold in itself 
is money or sugar the price of sugar. 

1 An analogous proposition laid down by Marx in his Poverty of 
Philosophy was commented upon as follows by Engels m a note to the German 
edition of 1885, reproduced on page 45 of the English edition (Moscow 1935) 
of that book* “The thesis that the ‘natural, 9 i e normal, price of labour 
power coincides wiith the wage minimum, i e, 9 with the equivalent ra 
value of the means of subsistence absolutely indispensable for the life and 

reproduction of the worker, was first put forward by me m Sketches for a 
Critique of Political Economy (Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbucher [Franco- 
German Annuals] Paris, 1844) and m The Condition of the Working Class in 

England in 1844- As seen here, Marx at that time accepted the thesis Lassalle 
took it over from both of us Although, however, m reality wages have a 

constant tendency to approach the minimum, the above thesis is nevertheless 

incorrect The fact that labour is regularly and on the average paid below its 

value cannot alter its value. In Capital , Marx has both put the above thesis 

right (Section on the Purchase and Sale of Labour Power) and also (Chapter 

25 The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation) analysed the circumstances 

which permit capitalist production to depress the pirice of labour power more 
and more below its value." — Ed. 
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In production, men not only act on nature but also on one 
another. They produce only by co-operating in a certain way and 
mutually exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they 
enter into definite connections and relations with one another 
and only within these social connections and relations does their 
action on nature, does production, take place. 

These social relations into which the producers enter with 
one another, the conditions under which they exchange their ’ 
activities and participate in the whole act of production, will 
naturally vary according to the character of the means of 
production. With the invention of a new instrument of war- 
fare, firearms, the whole internal organization of the army neces- 
sarily changed; the relationships within which individuals can 
constitute an army and act as an army were transformed and 
the relations of different armies to one another also changed. 

Thus the social relations within which individuals produce, 
the social relations of production , change, are transformed, with 
the change and development of the material means of production, 
the productive forces. The relations of production in their total- 
ity Constitute 'Wftiat is called the social relations, society, and 
indeed a society at a definite stage of historical development, 
a society with a peculiar, distinctive character Ancient society, feudal 
society, bourgeois society are such totalities of production relations, 
each of which at the same time denotes a special stage of develop- 
ment in the history of mankind. 

Capital, also, is a social relation of production. It is a bourgeois 
production relation, a production relation of bourgeois society. 
Are not the means of subsistence, the instruments of labour, the 
raw materials, of which capital consists, produced and accumu- 
lated under given social conditions, in definite social relations? 
Are they not utilized for new production under given social con- 
ditions, in definite social relations^ And is it not just this definite 
social character which makes the products serving for new pro- 
duction into capital? 

Capital consists not only of means of subsistence, instruments 
of labour and raw materials, not only of material products; it 
consists just as much of exchange values All the products of 
which it consists are commodities. Capital is, therefore, not only 
a sum of material products, it is a sum of commodities, of 
exchange values, of social magnitudes. 

Capital remains the same, whether we put cotton in place of 
wool, rice in place of wheat or steamships in place of railways. 


14 * 
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provided only that the cotton, the rice, the steamships — the body 
of capital — have the same exchange value, the same price as the 
wool, the wheat, the lailways in which it was previously incor- 
porated. The body of capital can change continually without the 
capital suffering the slightest alteration 

But while all capital is a sum of commodities, i e., of ex- 
change values, not every sum of commodities, of exchange values, 
is as yet capital. 

Every sum of , exchange values is an exchange value. Every 
separate exchange value is a sum of exchange values For 
instance, a house that is worth 1,000 marks is an exchange value 
of 1,000 marks. A piece of paper worth a pfennig is a sum of 
exchange values of one-hundied hundredths of a pfennig Products 
which are exchangeable for others are commodities The particular 
proportion m which they are exchangeable constitutes their 
exchange value or, expressed in money, their price The quantity 
of these products can make no difference to their bemg commod- 
ities or representing an exchange value or having a definite price. 
Whether a tree is large or small it remains a tree. Whether we 
exchange iron for other products in ounces or in hundredweights, 
does this make any difference to its character as commodity, as 
exchange value’ According to the quantity it is a commodity of 
grealei or lesser value, of higher or lower price 

How, then, does a sum of commodities, of exchange values, 
become capital? 

By maintaining and multiplying itself as an independent social 
power, i e. } as the power of a portion of society, by means of its 
exchange for direct, living labour power. The existence of a class 
which possesses nothing but its capacity for labour is a necessary 
prerequisite of capital. 

It is only the domination of accumulated, past, materialized 
labour over direct, living labour, which turns accumulated labour 
into capital 

Capital does not consist in accumulated labour serving living 
labour as a means for new production. It consists ini living labour 
serving accumulated labour as a means for maintaining and mul- 
tiplying the exchange value of the latter 

What takes place in the exchange between capitalist and wage 
worker? 

The worker receives means of subsistence in exchange for his 
labour power, but the capitalist receives in exchange for his 
means of subsistence labour, the productive activity of the work- 
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er, the creative power whereby the worker not only replaces 
what he consumes but gives to the accumulated labour a greater 
value than it previously possessed . The worker receives a part 
of the available means of subsistence from the capitalist. For 
what do these means of subsistence serve him 9 For immediate 
consumption. As soon, however, as I consume the means of sub- 
sistence, they are irretrievably lost to me unless I use the time 
duiing which I am kept alive by them in order to produce new 
means of subsistence, in order during consumption to create by my 
labour new values in place of the values which perish in being 
consumed But it is just this noble reproductive power which the 
worker surrenders to the capitalist in exchange for the means of 
subsistence received. He has, therefore, lost them for himself. 

Let us take an example: a tenant farmer gives his day labour- 
er five silver groschen a day. For five silver groschen the labour- 
er works all day on the farmer’s field and thus secures him a 
return of ten silver groschen. The farmer not only gets the 
value replaced that he has to give the day labourer; he doubles 
it He has therefore employed, consumed, the five silver groschen 
that he gave to the labourer in a fruitful, productive manner. He 
has bought with the five silver groschen just that labour and 
power of the labourer which produces agricultural products of 
double value and makes ten silver groschen out of five The day 
labourer, on the other hand, receives in place of his productive 
power, the results of which he has bargained away to the farmer, 
five silver groschen, which he exchanges for means of subsistence, 
and these he more or less rapidly consumes The five silver 
groschen have, therefore, been consumed in a double way, repro- 
ductively for capital, for they have been exchanged for labour 
power 1 which produced ten silver groschen, unproductively for 
the worker, for they have been exchanged for means of subsistence 
which have disappeared forever and the value of which he can 
only recover by repeating the same exchange with the farmer. 
Thus capital presupposes wage labour , \vage labour presupposes 
dqpital. They reciprocally condition the existence of each other ; 
they reciprocally evoke each other. 

Does a worker in a cotton factory produce merely cotton textiles? 
No, he produces capital He produces values which serve afresh tq 
command his labour and by means of it to create new values 


1 ‘‘Power” was not added here by Engels but bad been m the text Marx 
published in the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung. — Ed. 
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Capital can only increase by exchanging itself for labour pow- 
er, by calling wage labour to life. The labour power of the wage 
woiker can only be exchanged for capital by increasing capital, by 
strengthening the power whose slave it is Hence , increase of capi- 
tal is increase of the proletariat , i e , of the working class 

The interests of the capitalist and those of the worker are, 
therefore, one and the same , assert the bourgeois and their 
economists. They are, indeed f The worker perishes if capital does 
not employ him. Capital perishes if it does not exploit labour 
power and m order to exploit it, it must buy it The faster capital 
intended for production, productive capital, increases, the more, 
therefore, industry prospers, the more the bourgeoisie enriches 
itself and the better business is, the more workers does the capi- 
talist need, the more dearly does the worker sell himself. 

The indispensable condition for a tolerable situation of the 
worker is, therefore , the fastest possible growth of productive 
capital 

But what is the growth of productive capital*? Growth of the 
power of accumulated labour over living labour Growth of the 
domination of the bourgeoisie over the working class If wage 
labour produces the wealth of others that rules over it, the power 
that is hostile to it, capital, then the means of employment, i e., 
the means of subsistence, flow back to it from this hostile power, 
on condition fhat it makes itself afresh into a part of capital, 
into the lever which hurls capital anew into an accelerated move- 
ment of growth. 

To say that the interests of capital and those of the workers, 
axe )one and the same is only to say that capital and wage labour 
are two sides of one and the same relationship The one deter- 
mines \ the other , as usurer \and squanderer reciprocally condition 
the existence of each other . 

As long as the wage worker is a wage worker his lot depends 
upon capital That is the much-vaunted community of interests 
between worker and capitalist. 


IV 

, If capital grows, the mass of wage labour grows, the number 
of wage workers grows; in a word, the domination of capital 
extends over a greater number of individuals And if we assume the 
most favourable case, when productive capital grows, the demand 
ior labour grows. Consequently, wages, the price of labour, goes up 
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A house may be large or small; as long as the surrounding 
houses are equally small it satisfies all social demands for a 
dwelling. But let a palace arise beside the little house, and it 
shrinks from a little house to a hut. The little house shows now 
that its owner has only very slight or no demands to make; and 
however high it may shoot up in the course of civilization, if the 
neighbouring palace grows to an equal or even greater extent, the 
dweller in the relatively small house will feel more and more 
uncomfortable, dissatisfied and cramped within its four walls. 

A noticeable increase in wages presupposes a rapid growth of 
productive capital. The rapid growth of productive capital brings 
about an equally rapid growth of wealth, luxury, social needs, 
social enjoyments. Thus, although the enjoyments of the worker 
have risen, the social satisfaction that they give has fallen in 
comparison with the increased enjoyments of the capitalist, which 
are inaccessible to the worker, in comparison with the state of 
development of society in general Our needs and enjoyments 
spring from society; we measure them, therefore, by society and 
not by the objects which serve for their satisfaction. Because they 
are of a social nature, they are of a relative nature. 


Wages are by no means determined only by the amount of 
commodities for which I can exchange them. They embody various 
relations. 

What the workers receive for their wages, in the first place, is 
a definite sum of money Are wages determined only by this money 
pi ice ? 

In the sixteenth century, the gold and silver circulating in 
Europe increased as a result of the discovery of richer and more 
easily worked mines m America. Hence, the value of gold and sil- 
ver fell in relation to other commodities. The workers received the 
same amount of coined silver for their labour power as before. The 
money price of their labour remained the same, and yet their wages 
had fallen, for in exchange for the same quantity of silver they 
received a smaller amount of other commodities in return. This 
was one of the circumstances which furthered the growth of capi- 
tal and the rise of the bourgeoisie in the sixteenth century. 

Let us take another case In the winter of 1847, as a result of 
a crop failure, the most indispensable means of subsistence, com, 
meat, butter, cheese, etc., rose considerably in price. Assume 
. that the workers received the same sum of money for their labour 
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power as before Had not their wages fallen? Of course - 
For the same money they received less bread, meat, etc., in ex- 
change. Their wages had fallen, not because the value of silver 
had diminished, but because the value of the means of subsistence 
had mcreased. 

Assume, finally, that the money price of labour remains the 
same while all agricultural and manufactured goods have fallen >n 
price owing to the employment of new machinery, a favourable 
season, etc For the same money the workers can now buy more 
commodities of all kinds Their wages, therefore, have risen, just 
because the money value of their wages has not altered. 

Thus, the money price of labour, nominal wages, do not coin- 
cide with real wages, i.e., with the sum of commodities which is 
actually given in exchange for the wages. If, therefore, we speak 
of a rise or fall of wages, we must not only keep m mind the 
money price of labour, the nominal wages. 

But neither nominal wages, i.e., the sum of money for which 
the worker sells himself to the capitalist, nor real wages, i e , the 
sum of commodities which he can buy for this money, exhaust the 
relations contained in wages. 

Wages are, above all, also determined by their relation to the 
gain, to the profit of the capitalist — comparative, relative wages 

Real wages express the price of labour in relation to the 
price of other commodities; relative wages, on the other hand, 
express the share of direct labour in the new value it has created 
in relation to the share which falls to accumulated labour, to 
capital. 

We said above, page 14 r 1 “Wages are .. . not the worker’s share 
in the commodity produced by him. Wages are the part of the 
already existing commodities with which the capitalist buys for 
himself a definite amount of productive labour power.” But the 
capitalist must replace these wages out of the price at which he 
sells the product produced by the worker, he must replace it in 
such a way that there remains to him, as a rule, a surplus over 
the cost of production expended by him, a profit. For the capital- 
ist, the selling price of the commodities produced by the worker is 
divided into three parts: firstly, replacement of the price of the 
raw materials advanced by him together with replacement of the 
depreciation of the tools, machinery, and other means of labour 


1 See p. 203 of this volume. — Ed. 
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also advanrcd by him, secondly , Inc replacement of the wages ad- 
vanced by him, and thirdly , the surplus left over, the capitalists 
profit While the first part only replaces previously ousting values , 
it is clear that both the replacement of the wages and also the 
surplus piofit of the capitalist are as a whole, taken fiom the 
new value created by the workers labour and added to the raw 
materials. And in this sense . m order io compare them with one 
another we can regard both wages and profit as shares in the 
pioduct of the worker 

Real wages may remain the same, they may even rise and 
yet relative wages lall Let us suppose, for example, that all means 
of subsistence have gone down in puce by two-thirds while wages 
per day have only fallen by one-third, that is to say, for exam- 
ple. from three marks to two marks Although the woiker can 
command a greater amount of commodities with these two 
marks than he previously could with thiee marks, yet his wages 
have gone down in relation to the profit of the capitalist. The 
piofit ol the capitalist (eg, the manufacturer) has increased by one 
maik le, for a smaller sum of exchange values which he pay 5 ; 
to the woiker, the latter must produce a greater amount of 
exchange values than before The share of capital relative Lo the 
share of labour has risen The division ot social wealth between 
capital and labour has become still more unequal. With the same 
capital, the capitalist commands a greater quantity ol labour The 
power of the capitalist class over the woikmg class has grown, the 
social position of the worker has deteriorated has been depressed 
one step furlhei below that of the capitalist 

What then is the general law which determines the rise and 
fall of wages and profits in their reciprocal relation 9 

They stand in inverse ratio to each other. Capitals share . prof- 
it rises in the same proportion as labour's share wages, falls , and 
vice versa Profit rises to the extent that wages fall , it falls to the 
extent that wages rise . 

The objection will, perhaps, he made that the capitalist can 
profit by a favourable exchange of his products with other capi- 
talists by increase of the demand tor Ins commodities whether as 
a result of the opening of new markets, or as a result of a mo- 
mentarily increased demand m the old markets, etc : that the 
capitalist's profit can, therefore, increase by over-reaching other 
capitalists, independently of the rise and fall of wages, of the 
exchange value of labour power, or that the capitalist’s profit 
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may also rise owing to the improvement of the instruments of 
labour, a new application of natural forces, etc 

First of all, it will have to be admitted that the result remains 
the same, although it is brought about in reveise fashion It is 
hue the profit has not risen because wages have fallen, but wages 
have fallen because the profit has risen. With the same amount 
of other people’s labour, the capitalist has bought a greater 
amount of exchange values, without having paid more for the 
labour on that account, that is, therefore, labour is paid less in 
proportion to the net profit which it yields the capitalist. 

In addition, we recall that, in spite of the fluctuations in prices 
of commodities, the average price of every commodity, the ratio m 
which it is exchanged for other commodities, is determined by its 
cost of production . Hence the over-reachmgs within the capitalist 
class necessarily balance one another. The improvement of machin- 
ery, new application of natural forces in the service of produc- 
tion, enable a larger amount of products to be created m a given 
penod of time with the same amount of labour and capital, but 
not by any means a larger amount of exchange values If, by 
the use of the spinning jenny, I can turn out twice as much 
yarn m an hour as before its invention, e g , one hundred pounds 
instead of fifty, then in the long run I will receive for these hun- 
dred pounds no more commodities in exchange than formerly for 
the fifty pounds, because the cost of production has fallen by one- 
half, or because I can deliver double the product at the same cost. 

Finally, in whatever proportion the capitalist class, the bour- 
geoisie, whether of one country or of the whole world market, 
shares the net profit of production within itself, the total amount 
of this net profit always consists only of the amount by which, 
on the whole, accumulated labour has been increased by direct 
labour. This total amount grows, therefore, in the proportion m 
•which labour augments capital, i e., in the proportion in which 
profit rises m contrast to wages 

We see, therefore, that even if we remain within the relation- 
ship of capital and wage labour , the interests of capital and the 
interests of wage labour are diametrically opposed . 

A rapid increase of capital is equivalent to a rapid increase ot 
profit. Profit can only increase rapidly if the price of labour, if 
relative wages, decrease just as rapidly. Relative wages £an fall 
although real wages rise simultaneously with nominal wages, 
with the money value of labour, if they do not rise, how- 
ever, in the same proportion as profit. If, for instance, in times 
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when business is good, wages rise by fhe per cent, profit on the 
other hand by thirty per cent, then the comparative, the relatrve 
wages, have not increased but decreased. 

Even if, therefore, the income of the worker increases with the 
rapid growth of capital, the social gulf that separates the worker 
from the capitalist increases at the same time, and the pow r er of 
capital over labour, the dependence of labour on capital, likewise 
increases. 

To say that the worker has an interest in the rapid growth of 
capital is only to say that the more rapidly the worker increases 
the wealth of others, the richer will be the crumbs that fall to 
him, the greater is the number of woikers that can be employed 
and called into existence, the more can the mass of slaves 
dependent on capital be increased* 

We have thus seen that. 

Even the most favourable situation for the working class, the 
most rapid possible growth of capital , however much it may im- 
prove the material existence of the worker, does not remove the 
antagonism between his interests and the bourgeois interests, 
those of the capitalist. Profit and wages remain as before in 
inverse proportion . 

If capital is growing rapidly, wages may rise; the profit of 
capital rises incomparably more rapidly. The material position of 
the worker has improved, but at the cost of his social position. 
The social gulf that divides him from the capitalist has widened. 

Finally 

To say that the most favourable condition for wage labour is 
the most rapid possible growth of productive capital, is only to 
say that the more rapidly the working class increases and 
enlarges the power that is hostile to it, the wealth that does not 
belong to it and that controls it, the more favourable will be the 
conditions under which it is allowed to labour anew at increasing 
bourgeois wealth, at enlarging the power of capital, content with 
forging for itself the golden fetters by which the bourgeoisie 
drags it in its tram *, 



Growth of productive capital and rise of wages , are these 
really so inseparably connected as the bourgeois economists main- 
tain? We must not take their word for it. We must not even 
believe them when they say that the fatter capital is, the better 
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will its slave be fed The bourgeoisie is too enlightened, it calcu- 
lates too well, to share the prejudices of the feudal lord who 
makes a display by the brilliance of his retinue. The conditions 
of existence of the bourgeoisie compel it to calculate. 

We must, therefore, examine more closely: 

How does the growth of productive capital affect wages * 

If, on the whole, the productive capital of bourgeois society 
grows, a more varied accumulation of labour takes place The 
capitals increase m number and extent. The increase of the 
capitals mcreases the competition between the capitalists . The 
increasing extent of the capitals provides the means for bringing 
more powerful labour armies with more gigantic instruments of 
warfare into the industrial battlefield . 

One capitalist can only drive another fiom the field and 
capture his- capital by selling more cheaply In order to be able 
to sell more cheaply without ruining himself, he must produce 
moie cheaply, i e , raise the pioductive power of labour as much 
as possible. But the productive power of labour is raised, above 
all, by a greater division of labour 3 by a more universal intro- 
duction and continual improvement of machinery . The greater the 
labour army among whom labour is divided, the more gigantic 
the scale on which machinery is introduced, the more does the 
cost of production proportionately decrease, the more fruitful is 
labour. Hence, a general rivalry arises among the capitalists to in- 
crease machinery and the division of labour, and to exploit them 
on the greatest possible scale. 

If, now, by a greater division of labour, by the utilization and 
improvement of new machines, by more profitable and extensive 
exploitation of natural forces, one capitalist has found the means 
of producing with the same amount of labour ,or of accumulated 
labour a greater amount of products, of commodities, than his 
competitors, if he can for example produce a whole yard of linen 
in the same labour time in which his competitors weave half a 
yard, how will this capitalist operate? 

He could continue to sell half a yard of linen at the old market 
price; this would, however, be no means of driving his opponents 
from the field and of enlarging his own sales. But in the same 
measure in which his production has expanded, his need to sell 
has also increased. The more powerful and costly means of produc- 
tion that he has called into life enable him, indeed, to sell his com- 
modities more cheaply, they compel him, however, at the same time 
to sell more commodities , to conquer a much larger market for his 
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commodities, consequently oui capitalist will sell 3ns half \aid of 
bneii more cheaply than Ins competitors 

The capitalist will not liowe\er sell a whole yard as cheaply 
as his competitors sell half a yard, although the production of 
the whole \aid does not cosL hail mote Ilian the half yaid costs 
the others Otherwise lie would not gam anything exLia hut only 
get back the cosL of pioduction by llie exchange IIis possibly gi cater 
income would be derived therefore, liom Inning *et a larger 
capital into moLion, but not from having made more of his 
capital than Lhe others Moi cover, he atiams the object he wishes 
io attain, if he puts Lhe pnc< oi Ins goods only a small pcicent- 
age lower than that of his competitors He dines them Jiom 
the field, he wrests from them al least a part of their sales, b\ 
underselling them And finally u will be iemembeied that the 
cm lent pnee always stands above or below the cost of production . 
accoiding to wlieLher the sale of ihe commodity occurs m 
a favourable or unfavourable industrial season According as 
the market price of the yard of linen stands below or abo\e 
its hitherto customary cost of pioduction. the percentage will 
vary at wdnch the capitalist who has employed new and more 
fimtlul means ol production sells above his real cosL of pio- 
duction 

Jlow’ever, the piwilege of our capitalist is not of long duration; 
oilier competing capitalists introduce the same machines, the 
same division ,of labour, mlroduce them on the same, oi on a 
larger, scale and Lins introduction will become so general that 
the price of linen is reduced not only below its old \ but below 
its new cost of production 

The capitalists find themselves, therefore in the same position 
relative to one another as befoie the introduction of the new 
means of production, and if they are able to supply by these 
means double lhe production at the same price, they are now 
fojeed to supply the double product belcw llie old price. On 
the basis of this new” cost of production the same game be- 
gins again More division of labour, more machinery, enlaiged 
scale of exploitation of machinery and division of labour. And 
again competition brings the same counter-acLion against this 
icsult 

We see how in this way the mode of production and the 
means of pioduction are continually transfoimed, revolutionized, 
how the division pf labour is necessarily followed by greater 
division of labour, the application of machinery by still greater 
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application of machinery , work on a large s>cale by work on a 
still larger \sclpHe. 

That is the law which again and again throws bourgeois 
production out of its old course and which compels capital to 
intensify the .productive forces of labour, became it has intensi- 
fied it; the law which gives capital no rest and continually whis- 
pers in its ear. “March on* March on I” 

This law is none other than that which, within the fluctua- 
tions of trade peiiods, necessarily levels out the price of a com- 
modity to its cost of production . 

However powerful the means of production which a capitalist 
brings into the field, competition will make these means of pro- 
duction universal and from the moment when it has made them 
universal, the only ^result of the greater fruitfulness of his capital 
is that he must now supply for the same price ten, twenty, a 
hundred times as much as before. But, as he must sell perhaps 
a /thousand times as much as before in order to outweigh the 
lower selling price by the greater amount of the products sold, 
because a more extensive sale is mow necessary, not only m order 
to make more profit but m order to replace the cost of produc- 
tion — the instrument of production itself, as we have seen, be- 
comes more and more expensive — and because this extensive sale 
becomes a question of life or death not only for him jbut also 
for his rivals, the old struggle begins again all the more violently 
the more fruitful the already discovered means of production are . 
The division of labour and the application of machinery , there- 
fore, will go on anew on an incomparably greater scale . 

Whatever the power of the means of production employed 
may be, competition seeks to rob capital of the golden fruits of 
this power, by bringing the price of the commodities back to 
the cost of production and .therefore by making the cheapei pro- 
duction, the supply of ever greater amounts of the product 
for the same sum, into an imperative law to the same extent as 
production is cheapened, ie 9 as more is produced with the same 
amount of labour. Thus the capitalist will have won nothing 
by his own exertions but the obligation to supply more nn the 
same labour time, in a word, more difficult conditions for 
profitable use of his capital. While, therefore, competition contin- 
ually pursues him with its law of the cost of production and 
every weapon that he forges against his rivals recoils against 
himself, the capitalist continually tries to get the better of com- 
petition by incessantly introducing new machines, more expen- 
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sive, it is true, but producing more cheaply, and new division 
of labour in place of the old, and by not waiting until competition 
has rendered the new ones obsolete 

If now we picture to ourselves this feverish agitation on the 
whole w,orld market, it will be comprehensible how the growth, 
accumulation and concentration of capital results in an uninter- 
rupted division of labour, and in the application of new and the 
peifecting of old machinery proceeding feverishly and on an ever 
more gigantic scale. 

But how - do these 'circumstances, ivhich are inseparable from 
the growth of productive capital, affect the determination of wages * 

The greater division of labour enables one worker to do ;the 
work of five, ten or twenty, it therefore multiplies competition 
among the workers fivefold, .tenfold and twentyfold. The workers 
do (not ipnly compete yby one selling himself cheaper than another, 
they compete by one doing the work of five, ten, .twenty; and 
the division of labour, introduced by capital and continually 
increased, compels the workers to compete among themselves m 
this way Further, in »,he .same measure as 'the division of fabour 
increases, the labour itself is simplified. The special skill of the 
worker becomes worthless. ; He becomes transformed mto a 
simple, monotonous productive force that does not have to use 
intense bodily or intellectual faculties. His labour becomes a la- 
bour accessible to all. Hence, competitors crowd upon him on jail 
sides, and besides we remind the reader that the more simple and 
easily learned the labour is, the lower ,the cost of .production 
needed to master it, the lower do wages sink, for, like the price 
of every other commodity, they are determined by the cost x> f 
production. 

In the dame measure, therefore, in which labour becomes 
more unsatisfying, mare Repulsive, competition increases and 
wages decrease. The worker tries to keep up the amount of his 
wages by working more, whether by working,Jonger hours or by 
producing more in the same time Impelled by want, therefore, 
he still further 'increases .the evil effects of the division of la- 
bour The result is that the more he ivorks the less wages he 
receives, and .for the simple reason that he competes to that 
extent against his fellow workers, hence makes them into so 
many competitors who offer themselves on just the same bad 
terms as <he does himself, and that, ’therefore, in the last resort 
he competes against 'himself, againist Uimself as a member of the 
wording class. 
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Machinery biings about the same lesults on a much grea'ter 
scale, by replacing skilled workers by unskilled, men by women, 
adults by children. It brings about the same results, where it 
is newly introduced, by throwing the hand workers on to the 
streets in masses, and, where it is developed, improved and re- 
placed by more productive machinery, by discharging small batches 
of workers We have portrayed above, in a hasty sketch, 
the industrial war of the capitalists among themselves; this wpr 
has the peculiarity that its battles are won less by recruiting 
than by discharging the army of labour. The generals, the capi- 
talists, compete with one another as to who can discharge most 
soldiers of industry. 

The economists tell us, .it is true, that the workers rendered 
-superfluous by machinery find new branches pf employment. 

They dare not assert directly that the same workers who are 
discharged find places in the new branches of (labour The facts 
cry out too loudly against this he. They really onlv assert that 
new means .of employment will open up for other component 
sections of the working clasts, e.g , for the portion of the young 
generation of workers that .was already standing ready to enter 
the branch of industry which has died out. That is, of course, 
a great consolation for the discharged workers The worshipful 
capitalists will never want for fresh exploitable flesh and blood, 
and will let the dead bury their dead. This is a consolation which 
the capitalists give themselves rather than one which they give 
the workers. If the whole class ,of wage workers were to be 
abolished owing to machinery, how dreadful that would be for 
capital which, without wage labour, ceases .to be capital! 

Let us suppose, however, that those directly driven out of 
their jobs by machinery, and the entire section of the new generation 
that was already on the watch for this employment, find a new 
occupation. Does any one imagine that it will be as highly paid as 
that which has been lost”? That would contradict all the laws of 
economics. We have seen how modern industry always brings 
with It the substitution of a more simple, subordinate occupation 
for the more complex and higher one. 

How, then, could a mass of workers who have been thrown 
out of one branch of industry owing to machinery find refuge 
in another, unless the latter is lower and worse paid? 

The workers who work on the manufacture of machinery it- 
self have been cited as am exception. As soon ate more machinery 
is demanded and used in industry, it is said, there must necessarily 
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be ail inciease of machines consequently of the manufacture of mu- 
ch lies and consequently of the employment of vorkt-rs m the 
manutacluie of machines and the woikers engaged m this branch 
of mdushy are claimed to be skilled e\en educated workers 

Since the year 1840 this asseition which e\en Leloie was onlv 
hali tine, lias lost all semblance oi tiuth because ever more ver- 
satile machines have been employed m the manufacture of ma- 
chinery no more and no less Ilian m the manufacture of cotton 
yarn, and the woikers employed in the machine lactones con- 
fronted by highly elaborate machines, can only play the part 
of highly unelaborate machines 

But in place of the man who has been dischaigid owing to the 
machine the factoiy employs maybe three children and one 
woman! And did not the mans wages ha\e to suffice lor 
his wile and three childien 9 Did not the minimum of wages 
have to suffice io maintain and to propagate the race* What, 
then, does this favourite bourgeois phrase prove 0 Nothing more 
than that now four tunes a-s many workers lives are used up in 
order to gam a livelihood for one woikers family 
. Let us sum up The moie productive capital grows , the more 
the division of labour and the application of machine! g expands 
The moie the division of labour and the application of machinery 
expands, the more competition among the workers expands and the 
more tlicir wages contract 

In addition the working class gams iecruits from the higher 
strata of society also, a mass of petty industrialists and small 
rentieis are hurled down into its ranks and have nothing better 
to do than urgently stretch out their aims alongside those of the 
woikcis. Thus the loiesl oi uplifted arms demanding work becomes 
ever thicker, while the arms themselves become ever thinner. 

That the small industrialist cannot survive in a contest one 
of the first conditions of which is to produce on an ever greatei 
scale i e , precisely to be a large and not a small mdusliialist, is 
self-evident 

That the interest on capital decreases in the same measure as 
capital grows, as the mass and number of capitals increase; 
that, therefore, the small rentier can no longer live on his interest 
but must throw himse,lf mlo industry and, consequently, help to 
increase the ranks of the small industrialists and therefore of can- 
didates for the proletariat — all this surely requires no further ex- 
position. 
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Finally, in the measure that the capitalists are compelled, by 
the movement described above, to exploit the already existing 
gigantic means of production on a larger scale and to set in 
motion all the mainsprings of credit to this end, in the same 
measure do the industrial earthquakes increase, in .which the 
trading world can only maintain itself by sacrificing a part of 
wealth, products and even of productive forces to the Igods of 
the nether world — in a word, crises increase. They become more 
frequent and more violent, if only because in the same measure 
in which the mass of production, and consequently the need for 
extended markets, grows, the world market becomes more and 
more contracted, fewer and fewer new markets remain available 
for exploitation, since every preceding crisis has subjected to world 
trade a market hitherto unconquered or only superficially exploit- 
ed. But capital not only lives on labour. A lord, at once aristocratic 
and barbarous, it drags with it into the grave the corpses of its 
slaves, whole hecatombs of workers who pensh in the crises. Thus 
we see: if capital grows rapidly, competition among the workers 
grows incomparably more rapidly, i e , the means of employment, 
the means of subsistence, of the working class decrease proportion- 
ately so much the more, and, nevertheless, the rapid growth of 
capital is the most favourable condition for wage labour 
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[PRELIMINARY] 


CITIZENS, 

Befoie eiileiing imo the subject mailer, allow me to make a 
few prelinvnaiy lemarks 

There reigns now on the Continent a real epidemic of strikes, 
and a geneial clamour tor a rise of wages The quest : on wUl turn 
up at our Congress You, as the head of the International Associa- 
tion ought to ha\e settled convictions upon this paramount ques- 
tion For my own pail, I consideicd it therefore my duty to enter 
fully into ihc matter even at the peril of putting your patience to 
a severe Lcs,L 

Anothei piehminaiy remark I have to make in regard to Citi- 
zen Weston lie has nor only proposed to you. but has publicly 

1 Tbe piescnt work is an address delivered m Lnghih by Marx at two 
sessions of the General Council of ine Tn'ornahonal Working Men’s Association 
(the Ftrst Intel national , on June 20 and 27, 1865. The circumstances which 
kd *o tins repoi’. are bncfU as follows 

\t the session of th A Gcnerr 1 Council on April 4, 1805, John Weslon, a 
member of the General Council and an Owomst, proposed lliat the Genera) 
Council should discuss the following questions 

(1) (an Hie social and m&terMi piospmty of the working classes 
gcnc'al'v he improved bv means of h*gn A * wages*?” 

“(2) Do not the efTorls of Tiades’ Societies to secure higher wages operate 
prejudicially to the olhei sections of Industry*?” 

Weston declaied tnat he vou>j uphold a negative answer to the first 
question and a pos’hve answer to t**e second one. 

Weston’s report was delivered and discussed at the session of the Coun- 
cil of Mn\ 20 and 23 In a iciter to Engels of May 20, 1865, Ma**x lefers 
to this as follows 

“This e^mng,” wnote Marx ‘ a spec'al session of the International A 
good old fellow/ an old Owenist We*ton (cirpentcr) has put forward the 
two lo lowing propositions, which he is continually defend «ng In the Beehive 
[lor a tine the official organ of Ine Fi r st Tnternational wh»ch published 
the repoils of Ihc s^ibngs of the General Council — Ed 1 1) that a general rise 
m the iate would he of no u^e f o the workers, 2) that th-erefoie, etc, the 
liado iin’ons have a harmful effect 

If these two prop*-'**' lions in which he alone m our society believes, 
were accepted, we should be turned into a joke [so wdren wir Kladdera - « 
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defended, in the interest of the woikxng class, as he thinks, opin- 
ions he knows to be most unpopular with the working class Such 
an exhibition of moral couiage all of us must highly honour. I 
hope that, despite the unvarnished style of my paper, at its con- 
clusion he will find me to agree with what appears to me the just 
idea lying at the bottom of his theses, which, however, m their 
present form, I cannot but consider theoietically false and prac- 
tically dangerous 

I shall now at once proceed to the business before us. 


I [PRODUCTION AND WAGES] 

Citizen Weston s argument rested, in fact, upon two premises, 
firstly, that the amount of national production is a fixed thing, a 
constant quantity or magnitude, as the mathematicians would say, 
secondly, thai the amount of real wages, that is to sav, of wages 
as measured by the quantity of the commodities they can buy, is 
a fixed amount, a constant magnitude 

Now, his fust assertion is evidently erroneous Year after year, 
you will find that the value and mass of production increase, that 
the productive powers of the national labour increase, and that the 
amount of money necessary to circulate this increasing production 
continuously changes What is true at the end of the year, and 
for different years compared with each other, is true for every 

datsch] both on account of the trade unions here and of the injection of strikes 
which now prevails on the Continent 

.. I am, of couise, -expected to supply the refutation I ought really 
therefoie to have worked out my reply* for Ibis evening, but thought it more 
important to wnte on at my book [ Capital ] and so shall have to depend on 
improvisation 

W course, I know beforehand what the two mam points are* 1) that 
the wages of laboui determine the value of commodities, 2) that if the capi- 
talists pay five instead of four shillings today, they will sell their commod- 
ities for five instead of four shillings tomorrow (being enabled to do so hv 
the increased demand) 

“Inane though this is, only attaching itself to the most superficial exter- 
nal appearance, it is nevertheless not easy to explain to ignorant people all 
the economic questions which compete with one another here. You cant 
compress a course of political economy into one hour . But we shall do our 
best.” (Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence , pp 202-03) 

The present address was written and delivered by Marx in addition to 
his remarks during the debate. 

In connection with this address Marx wrote as follows to Engels on 
June 24* 

“I have read a paper in the Central Council (it would make two printer’s 
sheets perhaps) on the question brought up by Mr. Weston as to the effect 
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average day of the year. The amount or magnitude of national 
production changes continuously. It is not a constant but a vari~ 
able magnitude, and, apart from changes m population, it must be 
so, because of the continuous change in the accumulation of 
capital and the productive powers of labour. It is perfectly true 
dial if a m the gcneial rate of wages should take place today, 
ihal rise whatever its ultenor effects might be would, bij itscJj. not 
immediately change the amount oi pioduction. Ii would, m the 
find instance, proceed fion the existing slate of things Rut if 
before the r A se ot wages the national production was variable, and 
lioi fned. it will cord.iiue to be vambie and not fixed ajicr the 
use of wages 

But suppose the amount of naLional production to M constant 
instead of vai table Even then what our Mend Weston consideis 
a logical conclusion would still iemain a gratuitous asseiiion II I 
have a given number say eight, the absolute limits ol tins number 
do not pi even l its pails i^om changing their lelanvc hinds Ii 
piofits weic six and wages two wages might increase to mx and 
piofits deciease to two and still the total amount remain eight. 
Thus the fixed amounl oi production would b\ no means prove 
the fixed amounl of wages. How then does our Mend Weston 
prove tins fixity 7 By asserting it. 

But even conceding him his assertion, it would cut both ways, 
while he presses n only in one direction If the amount ol wages 
is a constant magnitude, then it can be neither increased 
nor diminished II then, m enforcing a temporary rise ol wages. 

ol a gonoial rise of wages etc Tne fir>t pari ot it was an answer to Weston’s 
nonsense, the second a theoretical explanation, m so far as ol * * 4 ho occasion 
w ls suited to tins Now the people w ir* to ha\e this printed O.i me one 
hand this might peiliups be ot advantage to me, as thev aie count clad \wlh 
T SI Mill Pioic&*or Jleesly, Harrison, and olners On the othei I haw mv 
doubts 

1) as ii is not paiticulariy flatterng to ha\e ‘Mr Weston’ as \our 
opponent, 

2) in the second pait the Hung contains m an exbemeh condi >w<i bill 
lelnlivolv populir 1'uir much 4 *iat ne^, taken in ad\ancc from m* book 

Capital] while at the sunc time it has necessarih to slm o\er nil sorts oi 
things 

Question is it acl\ 'sable to anticipate in such matters ’’ (Ibid) 

The wo i k howe\vi was not published Mncr by Marx or 1 ngels h 'vvas 
found among Marx’s papers after Engels’ death and onginaUy published m 
English m 1898 under the present title, by Marx’s daughter Eleanor and 
tier husband Eduaid Aseling, %\ho also wrote the first six subtitles In 1897-98 
it was published in the Xcue Zed «criallv under the title of Lohn P-en und 
Viofit fWa< 7 cs, Pace and Profit J. which describes the contents ot die address 
better than the English title — Ld. 
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the workingmen act foolishly, the capitalists, in enforcing a tem- 
porary fall of wages, would act not less foolishly. Our friend 
Weston does not deny that, under certain circumstances, the work- 
ingmen can enforce a rise of wages, but their amount being natur- 
ally fixed, there must follow a reaction. On the other hand, he 
knows also that the capitalists can enforce a fall of wages, and, 
indeed, continuously try to enforce it. According to the principle 
of the constancy of wages, a reaction ought to follow in this case 
not less than in the former. The workingmen, therefore, reacting 
against the attempt at, or the act of, lower mg wages, would act 
rightly. They would, therefore, act rightly m enforcing a rise of 
wages, because every reaction against the lowering of wages is an ac- 
tion for raising wages. According to Citizen Weston’s own principle 
of the constancy of wages, the workingmen ought, therefore, under 
certain circumstances, to combine and struggle for a rise of wages. 

If he denies this conclusion, he must give up the premise from 
which it flows. He must not say that the amount of wages is a 
constant quantity, but that, although it cannot and must not rise, 
it can and must fall, whenever capital pleases to lower it If the 
capitalist pleases to feed you upon potatoes instead of upon meat, 
and upon oats instead of upon wheat, you must accept his will 
as a law of political economy and submit to it. If in one country 
the rate of wages is higher than in another, in the United States, 
for example, than in England, you must explain this difference in 
the rale of wages by a difference between the will of the American 
capitalist and the will of the English capitalist, a method which 
would certainly very much simplify not only the study of economic 
phenomena, but of all other phenomena. 

But even then, we might ask why the will of the American 
capitalist differs from the will of the English capitalist And to 
answer the question you must go beyond the domain of will. A 
parson may tell me that God wills one thing in France, and an- 
other thing in England. If I summon him to explain to me this 
duality of will, he might have the brass to answer me that God 
wills to have one will in France and another will in England. But 
our friend Weston is certainly the last man to make an argument 
of such a complete negation of all reasoning 

The will of the capitalist is certainly to take as much as pos- 
sible. What we have to do is not to talk about his will, but to in- 
quire into his power, the limitSi of that power, and the character 
of those limits. 
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II [PRODUCTION WAGES. PROFITS] 

The addiess Citizen Weston read to us might have been com- 
pressed into a nuLsliell 

All his reasoning amounted to this: If the working class forces 
the capitalist class to pay five shillings instead ol four shillings in 
the shape of money wages, the capiLaJist will ieturn in the shape 
ol commodities four shillings 5 woiih instead of five shillings’ 
woith The working class would have to pay five shillings lor 
what, before the use of wages, they bought with foul shillings. 
But why is Ihis Lhe case 9 Why does the capitalist only return 
four shillings woith for five shillings? Because the amount of 
wages is fixed. But why is lL fixed at lour shillings’ worth of com- 
modities 9 Why not at three or two or anv oLher sum 9 If the 
Emit of the amount ol wages is settled by an economic law, in- 
dependent alike of Lhe will of tiie capitalist and the will ol the 
working man, tlie first thing Citizen Weston had to do was to state 
that law and piove it. He ought then, moreover, to have proved 
that the amounl of wages actually paid at even' given moment 
always corresponds exactly to the necessary amount of wages, and 
never deviates from it. If, on the other hand, the given limit of 
the amount of wages is founded on Lhe mere will of the capitalist, 
or the limils of his avarice, it is an arbitrary limit There is noth- 
ing necessary in iL It may be changed by the will of the capitalist, 
and may, therefore, be changed against his will. 

Citizen Weston illustiated his llieoiy by telling you Lhat 
when a bowl contains a certain quantity of soup to be eaten 
by a certain number of persons, an increase in the broadness of 
the spoons would produce no increase m the amount of soup He 
must allow me to find this lllustiation rather spoony. It ieminded 
me somewhat of the simile employed by Menenius Agnppa When 
the Roman plebeians struck agamst the Roman paLiicians, the pat- 
rician Agnppa told them lhat the palncian befiy led the plebeian 
members of the body politic Agi ippa failed to show that you feed 
the membeis of one man by filling the belly of another Citizen 
Weston, on his pait. has forgotten that the bowl from which the 
workmen eat is filled with the whole produce of the national 
labour, and lhat what prevents them fetching more out of it is 
neither Lhe nai rowness of the bowl nor the scantiness of its con- 
tents, but only the smallness of their spoons. 

By what conlnvance is the capitalist enabled to return four 
shillings’ worth for five shillings 9 By laising the price of the com- 
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modily he sells. Now, does a rise and, more generally, a change 
in the piiees of commodities, do the prices of commodities them- 
selves, depend on the meie will of the capitalist? Or are, on the 
contrary, ceitam cncumstances wanted to give effect to that will 7 
If not, the ups and downs, the incessant fluctuations of market 
prices, would become an insoluble riddle. 

As we suppose that no change whatever has taken place either 
m the productive powers of labour or m the amount of capital and 
labour employed or in the value of the money wherein the values 
of products are estimated, but only a change in the rate of wages , 
how could that rise of wages affect the prices of commodities ? 
Only by affecting the actual proportion between the demand for, 
and the supply of, these commodities 

It is perfectly true that, considered as a whole, the working 
class spends, and must spend, its income upon necessaries . A gen- 
eral rise m the rate of wages would, therefore, produce a rise in 
the demand for, and consequently m the market prices of , neces- 
saries . The capitalists who produce these necessaries would be 
compensated for the risen wages by the rising maiket prices of 
their commodities But how with the other capitalists, who do not 
produce necessaries? And you must not fancy them a small body 
If you consider that two-thuds of the national produce are con- 
sumed by one-fifth of the population — a member of the House of 
Commons stated it recently to be but one-seventh of the popula- 
tion — you will understand what an immense proportion of the 
national produce must be produced in the shape of luxuries or 
be exchanged for luxuries, and what an immense amount of the 
necessaries themselves must be wasted upon flunkeys, horses, cats, 
and so forth, a waste we know from experience to become always 
much limited with the rising prices of necessaries. 

Well, what would be the position of those capitalists who do 
not produce necessaries? For the fall in the rale of profit , conse- 
quent upon the general rise of wages, they could not compensate 
themselves by a rise in the price of their commodities, because the 
demand for those commodities would not have increased. Their 
income would have decreased; and from this decreased income 
they would have to pay more for the same amount of higher- 
priced necessaries. But this would not be all As their income had 
diminished they would have less to spend upon luxuries, and there- 
fore their mutual demand for their respective commodities would 
diminish. Consequent upon this diminished demand the prices of 
their commodities would fall. In these branches of industry. 
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therefore, the rate of profit would fall , not only in simple propor- 
tion to the general rise in the rate of wages, but in the compound 
ratio of the geneial rise of wages, the rise in the prices of neces- 
saries, and the fall m the prices of luxuries. 

What would be the consequence of this difference m the rates 
of profit for capitals employed m the different branches of indus- 
try 9 Why, the consequence that generally obtains whenever, from 
whatever reason, the average rate of profit comes to differ in the 
different spheres of production. Capital and labour would be trans- 
ferred from the less remunerative to the more remunerative 
branches; and this process of transfer would go on until the sup- 
ply in the one department of industry would have risen propor- 
tionately to the increased demand, and would have sunk in the 
other departments according to the decreased demand. This change 
effected, the general rate of profit would again be equalized in the 
different branches. As the whole derangement originally arose 
from a mere change in the proportion of the demand for, and the 
supply of, diffeient commodities, the cause ceasing, the effect would 
cease, and prices would return to their former level and equilib- 
rium Instead of being limited to some branches of industry, the 
fall in the rate of profit consequent upon the rise of wages would 
have become general . According to our supposition, there would 
have taken place no change in the productive powers of labour, 
nor m the aggregate amount of production, but that given amount 
of production would have changed its form . A greater part of the 
produce would exist m the shape of necessaries, a lesser part in 
the shape of luxuries, or what comes to the same, a lesser part 
would be exchanged for foreign luxuries, and be consumed in its 
original form, or, what again comes to the same, a greater part 
of the native produce would be exchanged for foreign necessaries 
instead of for luxuries The general rise in the rate of wages 
would, therefore, after a temporary disturbance of market prices, 
only result in a general fall of the rate of profit without any per- 
manent change in the prices of commodities. 

If I am told that in the previous argument I assume the -whole 
surplus wages to be spent upon necessaries, I shall answer that I 
have made the supposition most advantageous to the opinion of 
Citizen Weston. If the surplus wages were spent upon articles 
formerly not entering into the consumption of the workingmen, 
the real increase of their purchasing power would need no proof. 
Being, however, only derived from an advance of wages, that in- 
crease of their purchasing power must exactly correspond to the 
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decrease of the purchasing power of the capitalists. The aggregate 
demand for commodities would, therefore, not increase , but the 
constituent parts of that demand would change . The increasing 
demand on the one side would be counter-balanced by the decreas- 
ing demand on the other side. Thus, the aggregate demand remain- 
ing stationary, no change whatever could take place m the market 
prices of commodities. 

You arrive, therefore, at this dilemma: Either the surplus wages 
are equally spent upon all articles of consumption — then the ex- 
pansion ot demand on the part of the working class must be com- 
pensated by the contraction of demand on the part of the capital- 
ist class — or the surplus wages are only spent upon some articles 
whose market prices will* temporarily rise. Then the consequent 
rise in the rate of profit in some, and the consequent fall m the 
rate of piofit m oLher branches of industry will produce a change 
in the distribution of capital and labour, going on until the supply 
is brought up to the increased demand m the one department of 
mdustiy, and bioughl down to the diminished demand in the other 
On the one supposition there will occur no change m the prices 
of commodities. On the other supposition, after some fluctuations 
of market prices, the exchangeable values of commodities will 
subside to the former level. On both suppositions the general rise 
m the rate of wages will ultimately result in nothing else but a 
general fall in the rate of profit. 

To stir up your powers of imagination, Citizen Weston re- 
quested you to think of the difficulties which a general rise of 
English agricultural wages from nine shillings to eighteen shillings 
would produce. Think, he exclaimed, of the immense rise in the 
demand for necessaries, and the consequent fearful rise in their 
prices I Now, all of you know that the average wages of the Amer- 
ican agricultural labourer amount to more than double that of the 
English agricultural labourer, although the prices of agricultural 
produce are lower m the Umted Slates than m the United King- 
dom, although the general relations of capital and labour obtain 
m the United States the same as in England, and although the 
annual amount of production is much smaller in the United States 
than m England. Why, then, does our friend ring this alarm bell? 
Simply to shift the real question before us. A sudden rise of wages 
from nine shillings to eighteen shillings would be a sudden rise to 
the amount of 100 per cent Now, we are not at all discussing the 
question whether the general rate of wages in England could sud- 
denly be increased by 100 per cent. We have nothing at all to do 
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with the magnitude of the rise, which in every practical instance 
must depend on, and be suited to, given circumstances. We have 
only to inquire how a general rise m the rate of wages, even if 
restricted to one per cent, will act. 

Dismissing friend Weston’s fancy rise of 100 per cent, I propose 
calling your attention to the real rise of wages that took place in 
Great Britain from 1849 to 1859. 

You are all aware of the Ten Hours Bill, or rather Ten and 
a Half Hours Bill, introduced since 1848. This was one of the 
greatest economic changes we have witnessed. It was a sudden 
and compulsory rise of wages, not in some local trades, but in 
the leading industrial branches by which England sways the mar- 
kets of the world. It was a rise of wages under circumstances sin- 
gularly unpropitious. Dr. Ure, Professor Semor, and all the other 
official economic mouthpieces of the middle class, proved and I 
must say upon much stronger grounds than those of our friend 
Weston, that it would sound the death knell of English industry. 
They proved that it not only amounted to a simple rise of wages, 
but to a rise of wages initiated by, and based upon, a diminution 
of the quantity of labour employed They asserted that the twelfth 
hour you wanted to take from the capitalist was exactly the only 
hour from which he derived his profit They threatened a decrease 
of accumulation, rise of puces, loss of markets, stinting of pro- 
duction, consequent reaction upon vrages, ultimate ruin. In fact, 
they declared Maximilian Robespierre’s Maximum Laws 1 to be a 
small affair compared to it; and they were right in a certain 
sense Well, what was the result? A rise in the money wages of 
the factory operatives, despite the curtailing of the working day, 
a great increase m the number of factory hands employed, a con- 
tinuous fall in the prices of their products, a marvellous development 
in the productive powers of their labour, an unheard-of progressive 
expansion of the markets for their commodities. In Manchester, at 
the meeting in 1860 of the Society for the Advancement of 
Science, I myself heard Mr. Newman confess that he, Dr. Ure, 
Senior, and all other official propounders of economic science had 
been wrong, while the instinct of the people had been right. I 
mention Mr. W. Newman, 2 not Professor Francis Newman, because 
he occupies an eminent position in economic science, as the con- 

1 Maximum Laws • Introduced am 1793 by the Jacobm Convention. It fixed 
definite price limits for commodities and maximum wages . — Ed 

2 Marx means the Bntish economist W. Newniarch (1820-82), who wrote 
two volumes in continuation of Tooke’s History of Prices — Ed. 
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tribulor to, and editor of, Mr Thomas Tooke’s History of Prices , 
that magnificent woik which traces the histoiy of prices from 
1793 to 1856 It our friend Weston’s fixed idea of a fixed amount of 
wages, a fixed amount of production, a fixed degree of the produc- 
tive powei of labour, a fixed and permanent will of the capitalists, 
and all his other fixedness and finality were coirect, Professor 
Senior’s woeful forebodings would have been right, and Robert 
Owen, 1 who alieady m 1816 proclaimed a general limitation of the 
working day the first pieparatory step to the emancipation of the 
working class and actually in the teeth of the general prejudice 
inauguxated it on his own hook in his cotton factory at New La- 
nark, would have been wrong. 

In the very same period during which the introduction of the 
Ten Horns Bill, and the rise of wages consequent upon it, occurred, 
there took place in Great Britain, for reasons which it would be out 
of place to enumerate here, a general rise in agucultural mages . 

Although it is not requited for my immediate purpose, m order 
not to mislead you, I shall make some preliminary remarks. 

If a man got two shillings weekly wages, and if his wages rose 
to four shillings, the rate o/ wages would have risen by 100 per 
cent. This would seem a very magnificent thing if expressed as 
a use in the rate of wages, although the actual amount of wages , 
four shillings weekly, would still remain a wretchedly small, a 
starvation, pittance. You must not, therefore, allow yourselves to 
be carried away by the high-sounding per cents m the rate of wages. 
You must always ask' What was the original amount 9 

Moreover, you will understand that if there were ten men re- 
ceiving each 2s per week, five men receiving each 5s, and five 
men receiving 11s. weekly, the twenLy men together would receive 
100s , or £5, weekly If then a rise, say by 20 per cent, upon the 
aggregate sum of their weekly wages took place, there would be 
an advance from £5 to £6. Taking the average, we might say 
that the general rate of wages had risen by 20 per cent, although, 
in fact, the wages of the ten men had remained stationary, the 
wages of the one lot of five men had risen from 5s to 6s. only, 
and the wages of the other lot of five men from 55s. to 70s 2 * One- 
half of the men would not have improved their position at all, one- 
quarter would have improved it in an imperceptible degree, and 


1 See pp* 159-61 of this volume — Ed. 

2 These figures, 555.-70?., refer to the total wages of the second group of 

five. The wage of each man in the group would aneiease from 11s. to 145. — Ed> 
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Liie ojeiaye the lolal amount oi me wagvs ol Loose twenty men 
would have nici cubed by LO jm cuT and a>» mr as die agi.iL-;ate 
e i pi Lai that employs llnm ana die puces oi the commudm^s Jicy 
picduci. a.c concerned it wju ! J j t \aellv the sumt as :i ati ui 
diem had equally shaded in die awia^L use oi la f: c ease 

oi agncuUiual labour the slinckud oi w*vcs be ng \ciy hKfc.eiH 
ix. die ddiew»nt count e* m lL'i^und and Scollana the ns( .I'Lci- 
ed ilicm vriy untquahv 

Lastly, during Ihe peaod when (hal li^e o, was^s iooic place 
counleiacbng mi a* nevs \mk at mo h. mic'i ,*s int new u\t s con- 
sequent upon ilu RuaSiaa was 1 lie ocunsivc demoM-on oi die 
aweding nous's cu the a-^ieukuiM labuureis and ioiih 

lliivmg picmised so r.ivh I piocaed to side dial Horn 1849 io 
lb59 tin re Look place a use of obout to pei cent in the average 
laic ol die agncultuial wages oi Gieat BrlLun I could give \ou 
ample deiails m proof ol my asseilion. but lor the present purpose 
ihmk it sufficient Lo reier \ou to die conscientious and cimcal 
paper ^ead in 1860 bv Ine Ldc Mr John C Mouon at the Lon- 
don Society of Axis on The Forces Used m Atjn culture Mr Moi- 
iou gives the letuiiis from bills and oLliei aulhenhc documents 
which he had collected from about one hundred farmeis residing 
in twelve Scotch and llurt\-fivc English counties 

Accoidmg lo our friend Weston s opinion, and taken together 
with the simultaneous use in the wages of me factory operatives 
ilieie ought to have occurred a tremendous r.se In the prices ol 
agnculiuial produce during the period 1849 to 1839 But what .s 
Ihe fact 7 Despite Ihe Russian war, and the consecutive unhwoui- 
able harvests fiom 1854 lo 1856 the average price of wheat which 
is the leading agncultural produce oi England iell from about £3 
per quarter for the vans 1838 to 1S48 to about £2 10s. per 
quarter foi Llie yeais 1849 to 1859 This consiitules a fall m the 
price of wheat of moie than 16 per cent simultaneously with an 
average rise of agncultural wages of 40 per coni. Dining the same 
period, if we compare its end with its beginning, 1859 wuh 1849, 
theie was a decrease of official pauperism fiom 931 119 to 860170. 
the cliff erence being 73 949, a vei\ small decrease. I giant, and 
which in the following years was again lost, but still a decrease 
It might be said that consequent upon the abolition or the 
Corn Laws the import of foreign corn was more than doubled 


1 Marx refers to ihe Crimean War — Ed 
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during the period from 1849 to 1859, as compared with the period 
from 1838 to 1848 And what of that’ From Citizen Weston’s 
standpoint one would have expected that this sudden, immense, 
and continuously increasing demand upon foreign markets must 
have sent up the prices of agricultural produce there to a frightful 
height, the effect of increased demand remaining the same, 
whether it comes from without or from within. What was the 
fact? Apart from some years of failing harvests, during all that 
period the ruinous fall in the price of corn formed a standing 
theme of declamation in France; the Americans were again and 
again compelled to burn their surplus produce; and Russia, if we 
are to believe Mr. Urquhart, prompted the Civil War m the United 
States because her agricultural exports were crippled by the Yankee 
competition in the markets of Europe. 

Reduced to its abstract form, Citizen Weston’s argument would 
come to this: Every rise in demand occurs always on the basis 
of a given amount of production. It can, therefore, never increase 
the supply of the articles demanded, but only enhance their money 
prices. Now the most common observation shows that an increased 
demand will, in some instances, leave the market prices of commo- 
dities altogether unchanged, and will, in other instances, cause a 
temporary rise of market prices followed by an increased supply, 
followed by a reduction of the prices to their original level, and in 
many cases below their original level. Whether the rise of de- 
mand springs from surplus wages, or from any other cause, does 
not at all change the conditions of the problem. From Citizen 
Weston’s standpoint the general phenomenon was as difficult to 
explain as the phenomenon occurring under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of a rise of wages. His argument had, therefore, no 
peculiar bearing whatever upon the subject we treat. It only ex- 
pressed his perplexity at accounting for the laws by which an in- 
crease of demand produces an increase of supply, instead of an 
ultimate rise of market prices 


III [WAGES AND CURRENCY] 

On the second day of the debate our friend Weston clothed his 
old assertion in new forms. He said: Consequent upon a general 
rise in money wages, more currency will be wanted to pay the 
same wages. The currency being fixed, how can you pay with this 
fixed currency increased money wages’ First the difficulty arose 
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from the fixed amount of commodities accruing to the working 
mail, despite 111 s mciease oi money wage*: new n aiises fiom the 
inci eased money wages despite the hxeti amounL oi commodities 
Oi couise, il \ou xejeci hi* original dogma. hi* secondaiv griev- 
ance will disappeai. 

However I shall show that this cmrency question has nothing 
at all to do with the subjecL bcloie us 

In your countiy the mechanism of payments is much more 
perfected than m any oilier country of Europe Tnanks to the 
extent and concenliation of the banking *\ s Lem, much le*s cur- 
rency is wanted to circulate the same aniounl cl \alues, and to 
transact Lhe same 01 a greater amount oi business For instance 
as fai as wages are concerned Lhe English factory ope: alive pays 
his wages weekly to the shopkeeper, who sends them weekly to 
the bankei. who returns them weekly 10 dm manufacturer, who 
again pay* them away Lo lu* woikingmen and so lorth By tins 
contrivance the yearly wages of an opeiati\e sav ol £.12, may be 
paid by one single so\eie.gn turning lound eveiy week in ihe same 
circle Even 111 England thi* mechanism i* le^* perfect than m 
ScoLland, and is nol everywheie equally perfccl and Iheiefore, 
we find, for example, ihal in some agricuhuial aisu'icts a* com- 
pared lo the manufacturing districts, much more cuirenc\ is wanL- 
ed to cnculale a much smallei amount ot \ allies 

If you cross the Channel, you will find that the money wages 
are much lower than in England, but that they aie circulated m 
Germany Italy. Swlf/eiland, and France by a much larger amount 
of cunency The same sovereign will not be so quickly mlercepLed 
by Lhe bankei or lcluinecl to the industrial capitalist and, there- 
fore instead of one soveicign circulating £52 \ early, you want, 
perhaps thice sovereigns to circulate yearly wages to the amount 
of £25 Thus by compaimg Continental countnes with England, 
you will see at once that low’ money wa^es may icquae a much 
largei currency foi then circulation than high money wages, and 
that this is, m fact, a meiely technical point, quiLc foreign to our 
subject 

According to the be*t calculations I know’, the yearh income 
of the working class of this country may be estimated at 
£250,000 000 This immense sum is circulated by about x. 1.000 000. 
Suppose a rise of w’ages of 50 per cent to take place Then in- 
stead of £3 000 000 ot currency, £4 500 000 w’ould be wanted As 
a very considerable part of the workingman's daily expenses is 
laid oul m Silver and copper, thal is to say, in mere tokens, whose 
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lelative value to gold is arbitiaiily fixed by law, like that of in- 
convertible money paper, a rise of money wages by 50 per cent 
would, m the extreme case, require an additional circulation of 
sovereigns, say to the amount ol one million. One million, now 
dormant, m the shape of bullion or com, in the cellars of the 
Bank of England, or of pnvate bankers, would circulate. But even 
the tiifhng expense resulting from the additional minting or the 
additional wear and tear of that million might be spared, and 
would actually be spared, it any friction should arise from the 
want of the additional currency. All of you know that the cur- 
rency of this country is divided into two great departments One 
sort, supplied by bank-notes of different descriptions, is used in 
the transactions between dealers and dealers, and the larger pay- 
ments from consumers to dealers, while another sort of currency, 
metallic com, circulates in the retail trade. Although distinct, 
these two sorts of cuirency intermix with each other. Thus gold 
com, to a veiy gieaL extent, circulates even m larger payments for 
all the odd sums under £5 If tomorrow £4 notes, or £3 notes, oi 
£2 notes were issued, the gold com filling these channels of cir- 
culation would at once be driven out of them, and flow into those 
channels where they would be needed from the increase of money 
wages Thus the additional million required by an advance ol 
wages by 50 per cent would be supplied without the addition of 
one single sovereign. The same effect might be produced, without 
one additional bank-note, by an additional bill circulation, as was 
the case in Lancashire for a very considerable time 

If a general rise in the rate of wages, for example, of 100 per 
cent, as Citizen Weston supposed it lo take place in agricultural 
wages, would produce a great rise in the prices of necessaries, and, 
according to his views, require an additional amount of currency 
not lo be procured, a general fall in wages must produce the same 
effect, on the same scale, m an opposite direction. Well* All of 
you know that the years 1858 to 1860 were the most prosperous 
years for the cotton industry, and that peculiarly the year 1860 
stands in that respect unrivalled m the annals of commeice, while 
at the same time all other branches of industry were most flour- 
ishing. The wages of the cotton operatives and of all the other 
workingmen connected with their trade stood, in 1860, higher than 
ever before. The American crisis came, and those aggregate wages 
were suddenly reduced to about one-fourth of their former amount. 
'This would have been in the opposite direction a rise of 300 per 
^ent. If wages rise from five to twenty, we say that they rise by 300 
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per cent; if they fall lx om twenty to five, we say that they fall by 
75 per cent, but the amount of rise in the one and the amount of 
fall in the other case would be the same, namely, fifteen shillings 
This, then, was a sudden change in the rate of wages unprecedent- 
ed, and at the same time extending over a number of operatives 
which, if we count all the operatives not only directly engaged 
m but indirectly dependent upon the cotton trade, was larger by 
one-half than the number of agricultural labourers. Did the price 
of wheat fall 7 it rose from the annual average of 47s. 8 d. per quarter 
during the three years 1858-60 to the annual average of 55s. lOd 
per quarter during the three years 1861-63 As to the currency, there 
were coined in the mint m 1861 ±8,673,232, against £3,378,102 in 
1860. That is to say, there were coined £5,295,130 more in 1861 
than in 1860. It is true the bank-note circulation was in 1861 less 
by £1,319,000 than in 1860. Take this off. There remains still an 
overplus of currency for the year 1861, as compared with the pros- 
perity year, 1860, to the amount of £3,976,130, or about £4,000,000; 
but the bullion reserve m the Bank of England had simultaneously 
decreased, not quite m the same, but in an approximating propor- 
tion. 

Compare the year 1862 with 1842 Apart from the immense in- 
crease in the value and amount of commodities circulated, in 
1862 the capital paid in regular transactions for shares, loans, etc., 
for the railways m England and Wales amounted alone to 
£320,000,000, a sum that would have appeared fabulous in 1842. 
Still, the aggregate amounts of currency in 1862 and 1842 were 
pretty nearly equal, and generally you will find a tendency to a 
progressive diminution of currency in the face of an enormously 
increasing value, not only of commodities, but of monetary trans- 
actions generally. From our friend Weston’s standpoint this is an 
unsolvable riddle. 

Looking somewhat deeper into this matter, he would have 
found that, quite apart from wages, and supposing them to be 
fixed, the value and mass of the commodities to be circulated, 
and generally the amount of monetary transactions to be settled, 
vary daily; that the amount of bank-notes issued varies daily; 
that the amount of payments realized without the intervention of 
any money, by the instrumentality of bills, cheques, book credits, 
clearing houses, varies daily; that, as far as actual metallic cur- 
rency is required, the proportion between the coin in circulation 
and the coin and bullion in reserve or sleeping in the cellars of 
banks varies daily; that the amount of bullion absorbed by the 
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national circulation and the amount being sent abroad ioi inter- 
national cnculation vary daily. He would have found that his 
dogma of a fixed currency is a monstrous error, incompatible with 
the everyday movement He would have inquired into the laws 
which enable a currency to adapt itself to circumstances so con- 
tinually changing, instead of turning his misconception of the laws 
ol currency into an argument against a rise of wages 

IV [SUPPLY AND DEMAND] 

Our friend Weston accepts the Latin proverb that repetitio 
est mater studiorum , that is to say, that repetition is the mother of 
study, and consequently he repeated his original dogma again 
under the new form that the contraction of currency, resulting 
from an enhancement of wages, would produce a diminution of 
capital, and so forth Having already discarded his currency crotch- 
et, 1 consider it quite useless to enter upon the imaginary con- 
sequences he iancies to flow from his imaginary currency mishap 
I shall proceed at once to reduce his one and the same dogma , re- 
peated in so many different shapes, to its simplest theoretical ex- 
pression . 

The uncritical way in which he has treated his subject will 
become evident from one single remark. He pleads against a rise 
of wages or against high wages as the result ot such a rise. Now, 
I ask him: What are high wages and what are low wages? Why 
constitute, for instance, five shillings weekly low, and twenty 
shillings weekly high wages? If five is low as compared with 
twenty, twenty is still lower as compared with two hundred. If 
a man was to lecture on the thermometer, and commenced by 
declaiming on high and low degrees, he would impart no knowl- 
edge whatever He must first tell me how the freezing point is 
found out, and how the boiling point, and how these standard 
points are settled by natural laws, not by the fancy of the sellers 
or makers of thermometers Now, in regard to wages and profits, 
Citizen Weston has not only failed to deduce such standard points 
from economic laws, but he has not even felt the necessity to look 
after them. He satisfied himself with the acceptance of the popular 
slang terms of low and high as something having a fixed mean- 
ing, although it is self-evident that wages can only be said to be 
high or low as compared with a standard by which to measure 
their magnitudes. 

He will be unable to tell me why a certain amount of money 
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is given for a certain amount ot labour li be should answer me, 
‘‘This was settled by the law of supply and demand," I should 
ask him, m the first instance, by what law supply and demand 
are themselves regulated. And such an answer w’ould at once put 
him out of court. The relations between the supply and demand 
of labour undergo perpetual changes, and with them the market 
prices of labour. If the demand overshoots the supply wages rise; 
if the supply overshoots the demand w’ages sink, although it might 
in such circumstances be necessary to test the real state of demand 
and supply by a strike, for example, or any other method. But it 
you accept supply and demand as the law regulating w r ages, it 
w r ould be as childish as useless to declaim against a rise of wages, 
because, according to the supreme law’ you appeal to, a periodical 
rise of wages is quite as necessary and legitimate as a periodical 
tail of wages. If you do not accept supply and demand as the law 
regulating wages, I again repeat the question, why a certain 
amount of money is given for a certain amount of labour 

But to consider matters more broadly: You would be altogether 
mistaken m fancying that the value ot labour or any other com- 
modity whatever is ultimately fixed by supply and demand. Supply 
and demand regulate nothing but the temporary fluctuations of 
market prices. They will explain to you why the market price of 
a commodity rises above or sinks below T its value , but they can 
never account for that value itself. Suppose supply and demand to 
equilibrate, or, as the economists call it, to cover each other. Why, 
the very moment these opposite forces become equal, they para- 
lyse each other, and cease to work in the one or the other direc- 
tion. At the moment when supply and demand equilibrate each 
other, and therefore cease to act, the market price of a commod- 
ity coincides with its real value , with the standard price, round 
which its market prices oscillate In inquiring into the nature of 
that value, we have therefore nothing at all to do with the tem- 
porary effects on market prices of supply and demand. The same 
holds true of wages as of the prices of all other commodities 

V [WAGES AND PRICES] 

Reduced to their simplest theoretical expression, all our friend s 
arguments resolve themselves into this one single dogma. The 
prices pf commodities axe determined or regulated by wages 

I might appeal to practical observation to bear witness against 
this antiquated and exploded fallacy. I might tell you that the 
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English factory operatives, miners, shipbuilders, and so forth, 
whose labour is relatively high-priced, undersell by the cheapness 
of their produce all other nations; while the English agricultural 
labourer, for example, whose labour is relatively low-priced, is 
undersold by almost every other nation because of the dearness of 
lus pioduce. By comparing article with article in the same coun- 
try, and the commodities of different countries, I might show, 
apart from some exceptions more apparent than real, that on an 
average the high-priced labour produces the low-priced, and the 
iow-priced labour produces the high-priced commodities. This, of 
course, would not prove that the high price of labour m the one, 
and its low price in the other instance, are the respective causes 
of those diametrically opposed effects, but at all events it would 
prove that the prices of commodities are not ruled by the prices 
of labour. However, it is quite superfluous for us to employ this 
empirical method. 

It might, perhaps, be denied that Citizen Weston has put for- 
ward the dogma- “The prices of commodities are determined or 
regulated by wages” In point of fact, he has never formulated it 
He said, on the conliary, that profit and rent form also consti- 
tuent, parts of the prices of commodities, because it is out of the 
prices of commodities that not only the workingman’s wages, but 
' also the capitalist’s profits and the landlord’s rents must be paid. 
B^t how, in his idea, are prices formed? First by wages. Then 
an additional percentage is joined to the price on behalf of the 
capitalist, and another additional percentage on behalf of the 
landlord. Suppose the wages of the labour employed in the pro- 
duction of a commodity to be ten. If the rate of profit was 100 
per cent, to the wages advanced the capitalist would add ten, and 
if the rate of rent was also 100 per cent upon the wages, there 
would be added ten more, and the aggregate price of the commod- 
ity would amount to thirty. But such a determination of prices 
would be simply their determination by wages. If wages in the 
above case rose to twenty, the price of the commodity would rise 
to sixty, and so forth. Consequently all the superannuated writers 
on political economy who propounded the dogma that wages reg- 
ulate prices have tried to prove it by treating profit and rent 
as mere additional percentages upon wages. None of them was, 
of qourse, able to reduce the limits of those percentages to any 
economic law. They seem, on the contrary, to think profits settled 
by tradition, custom, the will of the capitalist, or by some other 
equally arbitrary and inexplicable method. If they assert that they 
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are settled by the competition between the capitalists, they say 
nothing. That competition is sure to equalize the different raLe^ 
of profit in different trades, or reduce them to one average lc^el 
but it can never determine the level itself, or the general rate of 
profit. 

What do we mean by saying that the prices of commodities; 
are determined by wages 0 Wages being but a name for the price 
of labour, we mean that the prices of commodities are regulated 
by the price of labour. As u price” is exchangeable value — an.! in 
speaking of value I speak always of exchangeable value — is ex- 
changeable value expressed in money , the proposition comes to 
this, that “the value of commodities is determined by the value of 
labour” or that “the value of labour is the general measure of 
value” 

But how, then, is the te value of labour” itself determined? Hert 
we come to a standstill. Of course, to a standstill if we try reason- 
ing logically. Yet the propounders of that doctrine make short 
work of logical scruples Take our friend Weston, for instance 
First he told us that wages regulate the price of coinmod boa and 
that, consequently, when wages rise prices must rise. Then he 
turned round to show us that a rise of wages will be no good 
because the prices of commodities had risen, and because wages 
were indeed measured by the prices of the commodities upon 
which they are spent. Thus we begin by saying that the value of 
labour determines the value of commodities, and we wind up by 
saying that the value of commodities determines the \alue of 
labour. Thus we move to and fro in the most vicious ciicle, and 
airive at no conclusion at all 

On the whole, it is evident that by making the value of one 
commodity, say labour, corn, or any other commodify, tne general 
measure and regulator of value, we only shift the difficulty su.ee 
we determine one value by another value, which on its side wants 
to be determined. 

The dogma that “wages determine the prices of commodities,' 
expressed in its most abstract terms, comes to this, that * value 
is determined by value,” and this tautology means that, in fact 
we know nothing at all about value. Accepting this premise oil 
reasoning about the general laws of political economy tmns mto 
mere twaddle. It was, therefore, the great merit of Ricardo that 
in his work On The Principles of Political Economy, published 
in 1817, he fundamentally destroyed the old, popular, and worn- 
out fallacy that “wages determine prices.” a fallacy which Adam 
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Smith and his French piedecessors had spurned in the really scien- 
tific parts of their researches, but which, nevertheless, they re- 
produced in their more exoterical and vulgarizing chapters. 

VI [VALUE AND LABOUR] 

Citizens, I have now aruved at a point where I must enter 
upon the real development of the question. I cannot promise to 
do this m a veiy satisfactoiy way, because to do so I should be 
obliged to go over the whole field of political economy I can, as 
the French would say, but effleurer la question, touch upon the 
main points 

The first question we have to put is: What is the value of a 
commodity? How is it determined? 

At first sight it would seem that the value of a commodity is 
a thing quite relative, and not to be settled without considering 
one commodity m its relations to all other commodities. In fact, 
in speaking of the value, the value in exchange of a commodity, 
we mean the pioporiional quantities m which it exchanges with 
all other commodities But then arises the question- How are the 
proportions in which commodities exchange with each other reg- 
ulated? 

We know from expenence that these piopoitions vary in- 
finitely. Taking one single commodity, wheat, for instance, we 
shall find that a quarter of wheat exchanges in almost countless 
variations of proportion with different commodities. Yet, its value 
remaining always the same, whether expressed in silk, gold, or 
any other commodity, it must be something distinct from, and 
independent of, these different rates of exchange with different 
articles. It must be possible to express, in a very different form, 
these various equations with various commodities. 

. Besides, if I say a quarter of wheat exchanges with iron m a 
certain proportion, or the value of a quarter of wheat is expressed 
in a certain amount of iron, I sav that the value of wheat and its 
equivalent in iron are equal to some third thing, which is neither 
wheat nor iron, because I suppose them to express the same mag- 
nitude in two different shapes. Either of them, the wheat or the 
iron, must, therefore, independently of the other, be reducible to 
this third thing which is their common measure 

To elucidate this point I shall recur to a very simple geomet- 
rical illustration. In comparing the areas of triangles of all pos- 
sible forms and magnitudes, or comparing triangles with rectangles. 
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or any other rectilinear figure, how do we proceed 9 We re- 
duce the area of any triangle whatever to an expression quite dif- 
ferent from its visible form. Having found from the natuie of the 
triangle that its area is equal to half the product of its base by 
its height, we can then compare the different values of all sorts 
of triangles, and of all rectilinear figures whatever, because all of 
them may be resolved into a certain number of triangles 

The same mode of procedure must obtain with the values oi 
commodities We must be able to reduce all of them to an ex- 
pression common to all, distinguishing them only by the propoi- 
txons in which they contain that same and identical measure. 

x\s the exchangeable values of commodities are only social 
functions of those things, and have nothing at all to do with their 
natural qualities, we must first ask: What is the common social 
substance of all commodities 7 It is labour . To produce a commod- 
ity a certain amount of labour must be bestow r ed upon it, or 
worked up in it. And I say not only labour, but social labour A 
man who produces an article for his own immediate use, to con- 
sume it himself, creates a product , but not a commodity. As a 
self-sustaining producer he has nothing to do with society. But to 
produce a commodity, a man must not only produce an article sat- 
isfying some social wuni, but his labour itself must form part and 
parcel of the total sum of labour expended by society It must 
be subordinate to the division of labour within society . It is noth- 
ing without the other divisions of labour, and on its part is required 
to integrate them. 

If we consider commodities as values, we consider them ex- 
clusively under the single aspect of realized 9 fixed, or, if you like. 
crystallized social labour . In this respect they can differ only by 
representing greater or smaller quantities of labour, as, for ex- 
ample, a greater amount of labour may be worked up in a silken 
handkerchief than in a brick. But how does one measure quantities 
of labour ? By the time the labour lasts, in measuring the labour 
by the' hour, the day, etc Of course, to apply this measure, all 
sorts of labour are reduced to average or simple labour as their 
unit 

We arrive, therefoie, at this conclusion A commodity has a 
value, because it is a crystallization of social labour The greatness 
of its value, or its relative value, depends upo$ the greater or less 
amount of that social substance contained in it, that is to say, on 
the relative mass of labour necessary for its production The rel- 
ative values of commodities are, therefore, determined by the re - 
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spective quantities or amounts of labour , worked up , realized, fixed 
m them. The correlative quantities ot commodities which can be 
produced in the same time of labour are equal. Or the value of 
one commodity is to the value of another commodity as the quan- 
tity of labour fixed in the one is to the quantity of labour AH 
in the other. 

I suspect that many of you will ask: Does, then, indeed, there 
exist such a vast, or any difference whatever, between determining 
the values of commodities by wages, and determining them by the 
relative quantities of labour necessary for their production? You 
must, however, be aware that the reward for labour, and quantity 
of labour, are quite disparate things. Suppose, for example, equal 
quantities of labour to be fixed in one quarter of wheat and one 
ounce of gold. I resort to the example because it was used by 
Benjamin Franklin in his first essay published in 1729, and en- 
titled: A Modest Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency, where he, one of the first, hit upon the true nature of 
value. Well. We suppose, then, that one quarter of wheat and one 
ounce of gold are equal values or equivalents, because they are 
crystallizations of equal amounts of average labour, of so many 
days’ or so many weeks’ labour respectively fixed in them In thus 
determining the relative values of gold and corn, do we refer in 
any way whatever to the wages of the agricultural labourer and 
the miner? Not a bit We leave it quite indeterminate how their 
day’s or week’s labour was paid, or even whether wage labour 
was employed at all. If it was, wages may have been very un- 
equal The labourer whose labour is realized in the quarter of 
wheat may receive two bushels only, and the labourer employed in 
mining may receive one-half of the ounce of gold. Or, supposing 
their wages to be equal, they may deviate in all possible propor- 
tions from the values of the commodities produced by them They 
may amount to one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, or any 
other proportional part of the one quarter of corn or the one 
ounce of gold. Their wages can, of course, not exceed, not be more 
than the values of the commodities they produced, but they can 
be less in every possible degree. Their wages will be limited by 
the values of the products, but the values of their products will 
not be limited by the wages. And above all, the values, the relative 
values of corn and gold, for example, will have been settled with- 
out any regard whatever to the value of the labour employed, that 
is to say, to wages. To determine the values of commodities, by 
the relative quantities of labour fixed in them, is, therefore, a thing 
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4j A te different liom the tautological method of determining the 
values of commodities by the value of labour, or by wages . This 
point, however, will be further elucidated in the progress of our 
_\quiry. 

In calculating the exchangeable value of a commodity we 
must add to the quantity of labour last employed the quantity of 
labour previously worked up in the raw material of the commod- 
ity, and the labour bestowed on the implements, tools, machinery, 
and buildings, with which such labour is assisted 1 For instance 
the value of a certain amount of cotton yarn is the crystallization 
of the quantity of labour added to the cotton during the spinning 
process, the quantity of labour previously realized in the cotton 
itself, the quantity of labour realized m the coal oil, and other 
auxiliary matter used, the quantity of labour fixed in the steam* 
engine, the spindles, the factory building, and ao forth Instruments 
of production, properly so-called, such as tools, machinery, 
buildings, seive again and again for a longer or shorter period 
during repeated processes of production If they were used up at 
once, like tho raw material, Ihe.r whole value would at once be 
transferred to the commodities they assist in pioducing But as a 
spindle, for example, is but gradually used up, an average calcula- 
tion is made based upon the average time it lasts, and its average 
waste of wear and tear during a certain period say a day In this 
wav we calculate how much of the value of the spindle is trans- 
ferred to the yarn daily spun, and how much, therefore, of the 
total amount of labour realized in a pound of vara, for example, 
is due to the quantity of labour previously realized in the spindle. 
For our present purpose it is not necessary to dwell any longer 
jpon this point. 

Jt might seem that if the value of a commodity is determined 
by the quantity of labour bestowed upon its production, the lazier 
d man or the clumsier a man, the more valuable his commodity 
because the greater the time of labour required for finishing the 
commodity. This, however, would be a sad mistake You will re- 
collect that I used the word “ social labour,” and many points are 
involved in this qualificahon of “ social ” In saying that the value 
of a commodity is determined by the quantity of labour worked 
up or ciystallized in it, we mean the quantity of labour necessaiy 
for its production in a given state of society, under certain social 


1 See David Ricardo The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
Chap I section IV Macmillan New York 1931 — Ed 
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average conditions of production, with a given social average in- 
tensity, and average skill of the labour employed When, m Eng- 
land, the power-loom came to compete with the hand-loom, only 
half the former time of labour was wanted to convert a given 
amount of yarn into a yard of cotton or cloth The poor hand- 
loom weaver now worked seventeen and eighteen hours daily, in- 
stead of the nine or ten hours he had worked before. Still the 
product of twenty hours of his labour represented now only ten 
social hours of labour or ten hours of labour socially necessary for 
the conversion of a certain amount of yam into textile stuffs. His 
product of twenty hours had, therefore, no more value than his 
former product of ten hours 

If then the quantity of socially necessary labour realized in 
commodities regulates their exchangeable values, every increase 
in the quantity of labour wanted for the production of a com- 
modity must augment its value, as every diminution must lower it 

If the respective quantities of labour necessary for the produc- 
tion of the respective commodities remained constant, their rel- 
ative values also would be constant But such is not the case The 
quantity of labour necessary for the production of a commoditv 
changes continuously with the changes in the productive powers 
of the labour employed. The greater the productive powers of 
labour, the more produce is finished m a given time of labour 
and the smaller the productive powers of labour, the less produce 
is finished in the same time If, for example, in the progress of 
population it should become necessary to cultivate less fertile soils 
the same amount of produce would be only attainable by a greater 
amount of labour spent, and the value of agricultural produce 
would consequently rise On the other hand, if with the modern 
means of production a single spinner converts into yarn, during 
one working day, many thousand times the amount of cotton 
which he could have spun during the same time with the spinning 
wheel, it is evident that every single pound of cotton will absorb 
many thousand times less of spinning labour than it did before, 
and, consequently, the value added by spinning to every single 
pound of cotton will be a thousand times less than before. The 
value of yam will sink accordingly. 

Apart from the different natural energies and acquired work- 
ing abilities of different peoples, the productive powers of labour 
must principally depend: 

Firstly: Upon the natural conditions of labour, such as fertility 
of soil, mines, and so forth, 
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Secondly: Upon ihe progiesM\e improvement ot the social 
powers of labom , such as are derived from production on a grand 
seale, concentration oi capital and combination of labour, subdivi- 
sion ot labour, machinery, improved methods, appliance of chem- 
ical and other natural agencies, shortening of time and space by 
means of communication and transport, and every other contm - 
ance by which science presses natural agencies into the service 
oi labour, and by which the social or co-operative character oi 
labour is developed The greater the productive powers of labour, 
the less labour is bestowed upon a given amount oi pi oduce, hence 
the small ei the value ot this produce The smaller Ihe productive 
powers of labour, the more labour is bestowed upon the same 
amount of produce, hence the greater its value As a general law 
we may, therefore set it down that- 

The values of commodities are duectly as the tunes of labour 
employed ui their pioduction . ancl me inversely as the productive 
powers of the labour employed 

Having till now spoken only of value , 1 shall add a few woid' 
about price , which is a peculiar form assumed by value 

Puce, taken by itself, is nothing but the monetary expression of 
value The values of all commodities of this country, for example 
aie expressed m gold prices, while on ihe Continent they aie 
mainly expressed m silver prices The value of gold or silver, like 
that of all other commodities, is regulated by the quantity of la- 
bour necessarj* for getting them You exchange a certain amount 
of your national products in which a certain amount of your na- 
tional labour is crystallized, for the produce of the gold and silver 
producing countries, m which a certain quantity of their labour 
is crystallized It is in this way in lact by bartei, thai you learn 
to express in gold and silver the values of all commodities, that 
is the respective quantities of labour bestowed upon them Look- 
ing somewhaL closer into the monetary expression of value, or 
what comes to the same ihe conversion of value into price, you 
will find that iL is a process by which you give to the values of 
all commodities an independent and homogeneous form , or by 
which you express? them as quantities of equal social labour- So 
far as it is but the monetary expression of value, price has been 
called natural price by Adam Smith prix necessaire by the French 
physiocrats 

What then is the relation between value and market prices , or 
between natural prices and market prices'* You all know that the 
market price is the same for all commodities of the same kind 
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however the conditions of production may differ for the individual 
producers. The market prices express only the average amount of 
social labour necessary, under the average conditions of production, 
to supply the market with a certain mass of a certain article. It 
is calculated upon the whole lot of a commodity of a certain de- 
scription. 

So far the market price of a commodity coincides with its 
value. On the other hand, the oscillalions of market prices, rising 
now over, sinking now under the value or natural price, depend 
upon the fluctuations of supply and demand. The deviations of 
market prices from values are continual, but as Adam Smith says: 
“The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, to 
which the prices of all commodities are continually gravitating. 
Different accidents may sometimes keep them suspended a good 
deal above it, and sometimes force them down even somewhat 
below it. But whatever may be the obstacles which hinder them 
from settling in this centre of repose and continuance, they are 
constantly tending towards it .” 1 

I cannot now sift this matter It suffices to say that if supply 
and demand equilibrate each other, the market prices of com- 
modities will correspond with their natural prices, that is to say, 
with their values, as determined by the respective quantities of 
labour required for their production. But supply and demand must 
constantly tend to equilibrate each other, although they do so only 
by compensating one fluctuation by another, a rise by a fall, and 
vice versa. If instead of considering only the daily fluctuations 
you analyse the movement of market prices for longer periods, 
as Mr. Tooke, for instance, has done in his History of Prices, you 
will find that the fluctuations of market prices, their deviations 
from values, their ups and downs, paralyse and compensate each 
other; so that, apart from the effect of monopolies and some other 
modifications I must now pass by, all descriptions of commodities 
are, on the average, sold at their respective values or natural 
prices. The average periods during which the fluctuations of mar- 
ket prices compensate each other are different for different kinds 
of commodities, because with one kind it is easier to adapt supply 
to demand than with the other. 

If then, speaking broadly, and embracing somewhat longer 
periods, all descriptions of commodities sell at their respective 


1 Adam Smith* The Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chap VII, p 57, Mac- 
millan, New York 1931. 
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\aiues, it is nonsense to suppose that profit, not in individual 
cases, but that the constant and usual profits of different trades 
spring fiom surcharging the prices of commodities, or selling 
them at a price over and above their value . The absurdity of this 
notion becomes evident if it is generalized What a man would 
constantly win as a seller he would as constantly lose as a pur- 
chaser. It would not do to say that there are men who are buyers 
without being sellers, or consumers without being producers What 
these people pay to the producers, they must first get from them 
for nothing. If a man first takes your money and afterwards re- 
turns that money in buying your commodities, you will nevei 
enrich yourselves by selling your commodities too dear to that 
same man. This sort of transaction might diminish a loss, but 
would never help m realizing a profit. 

To explain, therefore, the general nature of profits, you must 
start from the theorem that, on an average, commodities are sold 
at their real values, and that profits are derived from selling them 
at their values, that is, in proportion to the quantity of labour 
realized in them. If you cannot explain profit upon this supposi- 
tion, you cannot explain it at all. This seems paradoxical and 
contrary to everyday observation It is also paradoxical that the 
earth moves round the sun, and that water consists of two highly 
inflammable gases. Scientific truth is always paradoxical, if judged 
by everyday experience, which catches only the delusive appear- 
ance of things 


VII LABOURING POWER 1 

Having now, as far as it could be done in such a cursory man- 
ner, analysed the nature of value, of the value of any commodity 
whatever, we must turn our attention to the specific value of la- 
bour. And here, again, I must startle you by a seeming paradox 
All of you feel sure that what they daily sell is their labour; that, 
therefore, labour has a price, and that, the price of a commodity 
being only the monetary expression of its value, there must cer- 
tainly exist such a thing as the value of labour . However, there 
exists no such thing as the value of labour in the common accept- 
ance of the word We have seen that the amount of necessary 
labour crystallized in a commodity constitutes its value. Now ap- 
plying this notion of value, how could we define, say, the value 


1 ‘‘Labour Power** m the English translation of Capital — Ed. 
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a ten hours’ working day’ How much labour is contained m 
that day? Ten hours’ labour. To say that the value of a ten 
hours’ working day is equal to ten hours’ labour, or the quantity 
of labour contained m it, would be a tautological and, moreover, 
a nonsensical expression. Of course, having once found out the 
true but hidden sense of the expiession “ value of labour,” we 
shall be able to interpret this inational, and seemingly impossible 
application of value, in the same way that, having once made sure 
of the real movement of the celestial bodies, we shall be able to 
explain their apparent or merely phenomenal movements. 

What the working man sells is not directly his labour, but his 
labouring power, the temporary disposal of which he makes over 
to the capitalist. This is so much the case that I do not know 
whether by the English laws, but certainly by some Continental 
laws, the maximum time is fixed for which a man is allowed to 
sell his labouring power 11 allowed to do so for any period what- 
ever, slavery would be immediately restored Such a sale, if it 
comprised his lifetime, for instance, would make him at once the 
lifelong slave of his employer. 

One of the oldest economists and most original philosophers 
of England — Thomas Hobbes — has already in his Leviathan, in- 
stinctively hit upon this point overlooked by all his successors 
He says: “The value or worth of a man is, as in all other things, 
his price: that is, so much as would be given for the use of his 
power” 

Proceeding from this basis, we shall be able to deteimine the 
value of labour as that of all other commodities. 

But before doing so, we might ask, how does this strange 
phenomenon arise, that we find on the market a set of buyers, 
possessed of land, machinery, raw material, and the means of 
life, all of them, save land in its crude state, the products of la- 
bour, and on the other hand, a set of sellers who have nothing to 
sell except their labouring power, their working arms and brains’ 
That the one set buys continually in order to make a profit and 
enrich themselves, while the other set continually sells in order 
to earn their livelihood’ The inquiry into this question would be 
an inquiry into what the economists call “Previous, or Original 
Accumulation,” but which ought to be called original expropria- 
tion. We should find that this so-called original accumulation means 
nothing but a series of historical processes, resulting in a decom- 
position of the original union existing between the labouring man 
and his means of labour. Such an inquiry, however, lies beyond 
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the pale ot my present subject. The separation between the man of 
labour and the means of labour once established, such a state of 
things will maintain itself and reproduce itself upon a constantly 
increasing scale, until a new and fundamental revolution in the 
mode of production should again overturn it, and restore the orig- 
inal union in a new historical form. 

What, then, is the value of labouring power ^ 

Like that of every other commodity, its value is determined 
by the quantity of labour necessary to produce it The labouring 
power of a man exists only in his living individuality. A certain 
mass of necessaries must be consumed by a man to grow up and 
maintain his life. But the man, like the machine, will wear out, 
and must be replaced by another man Besides the mass of neces- 
saries required for his own maintenance, he wants another amount 
of necessaries to bring up a certain quota of children that are to 
replace him on the labour market and to perpetuate the race of 
labourers. Moreover, to develop his labouring power, and acquire 
a given skill, another amount of values must be spent Foi our 
purpose it suffices to consider only average labour, the costs of 
whose education and development are vanishing magnitudes Still 
I must seize upon this occasion to state that, as the costs of pro- 
ducing labouring powers of different quality do differ, so must dif- 
fer the values of the labouring powers employed in different trades 
The cry for an equality of wages rests, therefore, upon a mistake, 
is an inane wish never to be fulfilled. It is an offspring of that 
false and superficial radicalism that accepts premises and tries to 
evade conclusions. Upon the basis of the wage system the value 
of labouring power is settled like that of every other commodity; 
and as different kinds of labouring power have different values, 
or require different quantities of labour foi their production, they 
must fetch different prices in the labour market. To clamour for 
equal or even equitable retribution on the basis of the wage sys- 
tem is the same as to clamour for freedom on the basis of the 
slavery system. What you think just or equitable is out of the 
question. The question is: what is necessary and unavoidable with 
a given system of production? 

After what has been said, the value of labouring power is de- 
termined by the value of the necessaries required to produce, de 
velop, maintain, and perpetuate the labouring power. 
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VIII PRODUCTION OF SURPLUS VALUE 

Now suppose that the average amount ot the daily necessaries 
of a labounng man require six hours of average labour for their 
production Suppose, moreover, six hours of average labour to be 
also realized m a quantity of gold equal to 3s. Then 3s. would 
be the price, or the monetary expression of the daily value ot 
that man’s labouring power. If he worked daily six hours, he 
would daily produce a value sufficient to buy the average amount 
of his daily necessaries, or to maintain himself as a labounng man 

But our man is a wage labourer. He must, therefore, sell his 
labouring power to a capitalist. If he sells it at 3s. daily, or 18s 
weekly, he sells it at its value. Suppose him to be a spinner. If he 
works six hours daily he will add to ,the cotton a value of 3s 
daily. This value, daily added by him, would be an exact equiva- 
lent for the wages, or the price of his labouring power ( received 
daily. But m that case no surplus value or surplus produce what- 
ever would go to the capitalist. Here, then, we come to the rub. 

In buying the labouring power of the workman, and paying 
its value, the capitalist, like every other purchaser, has acquired 
the right to consume or use the commodity bought. You consume 
or use the labouring power of a man by making him work, as 
you consume or .use a machine by making it run By paying the 
daily or weekly value of the labouring power of the workman, the 
capitalist has, therefore, acquired the right to use or make that 
labouring power work during the whole day or week. The work- 
ing day or the working week has, ,of course, certain limits, but 
those we shall afterwards look more closely at. 

For the present I want to turn your attention to one decisive point 

The value of the labouring power <is determined by the quantity 
of labour necessary to maintain or reproduce it, but the use of 
that labouring power is only limited by the active energies and 
physical strength of t|he labourer. The daily or weekly value of 
the labouring power is quite distinct (from the daily or weekly 
exercise of that power, the same as the food a horse wants and 
the time it can carry the horseman are quite distinct. The quan- 
tity of labour by which the value of the workman’s labouring 
power is limited forms by no means a limit to the quantity of 
labour which his labouring power is apt to perform. Take the 
example of our spinner. We have seen that, to daily reproduce 
his labouring power, he must daily reproduce a value of three 
shillings, which he will do by working six hours daily. But this 
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does not disable him trom working ten or twelve or more hours 
a day. But by paying the daily oi weekly value of the spinner’s 
labouring power, the capitalist has acqmied the right of using 
that labouring power during the whole day or week. He will, 
therefore, make him work daily, say, twelve hours Over and 
above the six hours required to replace his wages, or the value 
of his labouring power, he will, therefore, have to work six other 
hours , wdnch I shall call hours of surplus labour , which surplus 
labour will realize itself in a surplus value and a surplus produce . 
If our spinner, for example, by his daily labour of six hours, 
added three shillings’ value to the cotton, a value forming an exact 
equivalent to his wages, he will, in twelve hours add six shillings’ 
worth to the cotton, and produce a proportional surplus of yam . 
As he has sold his labouring power lo the capitalist, the whole value 
of produce created by him belongs to the capitalist, the owner 
pro tern, of his labouring power By advancing three shillings, the 
capitalist will, therefore, realize a value of six shillings, because, 
advancing a value in which six hours of labour are crystallized, 
he will receive in return a value in which twelve hours of labour 
are crystallized. By repeating this same process daily, the capitalist 
will daily advance three shillings and daily pocket six shillings, 
one-half of which will go to pay wages anew, and the other half of 
which will form the surplus value, for which the capitalist pays no 
equivalent It is this sort of exchange between capital and labour 
upon which capitalistic production, or the wage system, is founded, 
and which must constantly result in reproducing the workingman 
as a workingman, and the capitalist as a capitalist 

The rate of surplus value, all other circumstances remaining 
the same, will depend on ,the proportion between that part of 
the working day necessary to reproduce the value of the labour- 
ing pow T er and the surplus time or suiplus labour performed for 
the capitalist It will, therefore, depend on the ratio in which the 
working day is prolonged over and above that extent, by work- 
ing which the workingman would only reproduce the value of 
his labouring power, or replace his wages 

IX VALUE OF LABOUR 

We must now return to the expression, (i value, or price of 
labour 99 

We have seen that, in fact, it is only the value of the labour- 
ing power, measured by the values of commodities necessary 
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for its maintenance. But since the workman receives his wages 
after his labour is performed, and knows, moreover, that what 
he actually gives to the capitalist is his labour, the value or price 
of his labouring power necessarily appears to him as the price or 
value of his labour itself. If the price of his labouring power is 
three shillings, m which six hours of labour are realized, and if 
he works twelve hours, he necessarily considers these three shil- 
lings as the value or price of twelve hours of labour, although 
these twelve hours of labour realize themselves in a value of six 
s hill i n gs. A double consequence flows from this. 

Firstly: The value or price of the labouring power takes the 
semblance of the price or value of labour itself , although, strictly 
speaking, value and price of labour are senseless terms. 

Secondly: Although one part only of the workman’s daily 
labour is paid, while the other part is unpaid, and while that 
unpaid or surplus labour constitutes exactly the fund out of which 
surplus value or profit is formed, it seems as if the aggregate 
labour was paid labour. 

Tins false appearance distinguishes wage labour from other 
historical forms of labour On the basis of the wage system even 
the unpaid labour seems to be paid labour With the slave, on 
the contrary, even that part oi his labour which is paid appears 
to be unpaid. Of course, in older to work the slave must live, 
and one part of his working day goes to replace the value of 
his own maintenance. But since no bargain is struck between him 
and his master, and no acts of selling and buying are going on 
beitween the two parties, all his labour seems to be given away 
for nothing. 

Take, on the other hand, the peasant serf, such as he, I might 
say, until yesterday existed in the whole east of Europe. This 
peasant worked, for instance, .three days for himself on his own 
field or the field allotted to him, and the three subsequent days 
he performed compulsory and gratuitous labour on the estate of 
his lord. Here, then, the paid and unpaid parts of labour were 
visibly separated, separated in time and space; and our Liberals 
overflowed with moral indignation at the preposterous notion of 
making a man work for nothing. 

In point of fact, however, whether a man works three days 
of the week for himself on his oiwn field and three days for 
nothing on the estate of his lord, or whether he works m the 
factory or the workshop six hours daily for himself and six for 
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his employer, comes to the same, although in the latter case the 
paid and unpaid portions of labour are inseparably mixed up 
with each other, and the nature of the whole transaction is com- 
pletely masked by the intervention of a contract and the pay 
Kceived at the end oi the vtek The gia*u:iv>u« laboui appear* 
lo K voluntaiiiy gi\en m the cm ins Lance, and iu I)l compulsory 
in ihe other That makes all :he difference 

In using the word 'value of labour * I shall only use it as 
a popular slang term tor value oj labouring power 

X PROFIT IS MADE BY SELLING A COMMODITY AT 
ITS VALUE 

Suppose an a\erage hour oi labour lo be nak/cd m a \alue 
equal to sixpence or twehe average hours oi labour to lx i-ahzed 
in six shillings Suppose further the \ulin* of labour to be three 
shillings or the produce oi six hours labour. If, then m the raw 
material, machinery, and so foith. used up m a commodity, 
iwenty-iour average hours ot labour were lealizul its value would 
amount to twelve shillings li moico\ti the workman employed 
by the capitalist added twehi houis oi labour to those means 
ot production these twelve hours would be realized in an addition- 
al value oi six shillings The toial value of the product would, 
therefore amount to Ihirly-six horns oi realized laboui, and be 
equal to eighteen shillings Bui as the value of labour, or the 
wages paid to the workman would be three shillings only no 
equivalent would have been paid by the capitalist for the six 
horns ot surplus labour worked by the woikman. and realized 
m the value of the commodity By selling this commodity at Us 
value for eighteen shillings Cue capitalist would, therefore realize 
a \alue of three shillings, lor A\hich he had paid no equivalent. 
These three shillings would constitute the surplus value or profit 
pocketed by him The capitalist would consequently realize the 
profit of Lliree shillings, not by celling his commodity at a price 
over and above Us value but b\ selling it at its real value 

The value of a commodity is determined by Hie toial quantity 
of labour contained in it But part of that quantity oi labour is 
realized m a value toi which an equivalent has been paid in the 
form of wages, part of it is realized in a value for which no 
equivalent has been paid Pari oi the labour contained in the 
commodity is paid labour; part is unpaid labour By vsellmg, there- 
fore, fhe commodity at its value , that is, as the crystallization oi 

17 - 
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the total quantity of labour bestowed .upon it, the capitalist must 
necessarily sell it at a profit He sells not only what has cost lum 
an equivalent, but he sells also what has cost him nothing, 
although it has cost the labour of his workman The cost of the 
commodity to the capitalist and its real cost are different things. 
I repeat, therefore, that normal and average profits are made by 
selling commodities not above, but at their real values 

XI THE DIFFERENT PARTS INTO WHICH SURPLUS 
VALUE IS DECOMPOSED 

The surplus value, or that part of the total value of the com- 
modity in which the surplus labour or unpaid labour of the work- 
ingman is realized, I call profit. The whole of that profit is not 
pocketed by the employing capitalist The monopoly of land en- 
ables the landlord to take one part of that surplus value, under 
the name of rent, whether the land is used for agriculture or 
buildings or railways, or for any other productive purpose On the 
other hand, the very fact that (he possession of the means of la- 
bour enables the employing capitalist to produce a surplus value, 
or, what comes to the same, to appropriate to himself a certain 
amount of unpaid labour, enables the owner of the means of la- 
bour, which he lends wholly or partly to the employing capital- 
ist — enables, m one word, the money-lending capitalist to claim 
for himself under the name of interest another part of that surplus 
value, so that there remains to the employing capitalist as such 
only what is called industrial or commercial profit. 

By what laws this division of the total amount of surplus value 
amongst the three categories of people is regulated is a question 
quite foreign to our subject This much, however, results from 
what has been stated. 

Rent, interest, and industrial profit are only different names for 
different parts of the surplus value of the commodity, or the un- 
paid labour realized in it, and they are equally derived from this 
source, and from this source alone. They are not derived from 
land as such nor from capital as such, but land and capital enable 
their owners to get their respective shares out of the surplus value 
extracted by the employing capitalist from the labourer. For the 
labourer himself it is a matter of subordinate importance whether 
that surplus value, the result of his surplus labour, or unpaid la- 
bour, is altogether pocketed by the employing capitalist, or 
whether the latter is obliged to pay portions of it, under the names 
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If one hour of labour icahzes itself m a ^aiue of sixpence, if 
the working day of the Inborn ei com puses twelve houis, it half 
of this time is unpaid labour that surplus labour will add to Lhe 
commodity a suiplus value of ihiee sln’hngs, that i-». of ^alue for 
which no equivalent has been paid Tins suiplus value ot three 
shillings constnuies ihe whole fund which the employing capital- 
ist may divide, In whatever proportion* with the landlord and 
the money-lender The value of these tlnee shillings constitutes 
the limit of ihe value they have to divide amongst them But it is 
not the employing capitalist who adds to the value of the com- 
modity an arbitrary value for his profit to which another value 
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is added for the landlord, and so forth, so that the addition of 
these arbitrarily fixed values would constitute the total value You 
see, therefore, ,the fallacy of the popular notion, which confounds 
the decomposition of a given value into three parts with the form- 
ation of thal value by the addition of three independent values, thus 
converting the aggregate value, from winch rent, profit, and inter- 
est are derived, into an arbitrary magnitude. 

If the total profit realized by a capitalist be equal to £100, we 
call this sum, considered as absolute magmtude, the amount of 
profit But if we calculate the ratio which those £100 bear to the 
capital advanced we call this relative magnitude, the rate of 
profit. It is evident that this rate of profit may be expressed in a 
double way. 

Suppose £100 to be the capital advanced in wages If the sur- 
plus value created is also £100 — and this would show us that half 
the working day of the labourer consists of unpaid labour — and 
if we measured this profit by the value of the capital advanced in 
wages, we should say that the rate ,of profit amounted to one 
hundred per cent, because the value advanced would be one hundred 
and the value realized would be two hundred. 

If, on the other hand, we should not only consider the capital 
advanced in wages, but the total capital advanced, say, for 
example, £500, of which £400 represented the value of raw 
materials, machinery, and so forth, we should say that the rate 
of profit amounted only to twenty per cent, because {the profit of 
one hundred would be but the fifth part of the total capital 
advanced 

The first mode of expressing the rale of profit is the only one 
which shows you the real ratio .between paid and unpaid 'labour, 
the real degree of the exploitation (you must allow me this 
French .word) of labour. The other mode of expression is that in 
common use, and is, indeed, .appropriate for certain purposes. At 
all events, it is very useful for concealing the degree in which the 
capitalist extracts gratuitous labour fifom the workman. 

In the remarks I have still to make I shall use the word profit 
for .the whole amount of the surplus value extracted by the 
capitalist without any regard to the division ,of that surplus value 
between different parties, and in using the words rate of profit, I 
shall always measure profits by the value of the capital advanced 
in wages. 
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XII GENERAL RELATION OF PROFITS, WAGES 
AND PRICES 

Deduct from the .value of a commodity the value replacing the 
value of the raw materials and other means ,of production used 
upon it, that is to say, deduct the value representing the past 
labour contained in it, and the remainder of its value will resolve 
into the quantity of labour added by the workingman last employed. 
If that workingman works twelve hours daily, if twelve hours 
of average labour crystallize themselves in an amount of gold 
equal to six shillings, this additional value of six shillings is the 
only value his labour will have created. This given value, deter- 
mined by the time of his labour, is the only fund from which 
both he and the capitalist have to draw their respective shares or 
dividends, the only value to be divided into wages and profits. 
It is evident that this value itself will not be altered by the variable 
proportions in which it may be divided amongst the two parties. 
There will also be nothing changed if m the place of one working- 
man you put the whole working population, twelve million work- 
ing days, for instance, instead of one. 

Since the capitalist and workman have only to divide this limit- 
ed value, that is, the value measured by the total labour of the 
workingman, the more the one gets the less will the other get, 
and vice versa Whenever a quantity is given, one part of it will 
increase inversely as the other decreases. If the wages change, 
profits will change in an opposite direction. If wages fall, profits 
will rise, and if wages rise, profits will fall. If the workingman, 
on our former supposition, gets three shillings, equal to one half 
of the value he has created, or if his whole working day consists 
half of paid, half of unpaid labour, the rate of profit will be 100 
pei cent because the capitalist would also get three shillings. If 
the workingman receives only two shillings or works only one- 
third of the whole day for himself, the capitalist will get four 
shillings, and the rate of profit will be 200 per cent. If the work- 
ingman receives four shillings, the capitalist will only receive two, 
and the rate of profit would sink to 50 per cent, but all these 
variations will not affect the value of the commodity A general 
rise of wages would, therefore, result in a fall of the general rate 
of profit, but not affect values. But although the values of com- 
modities, which must ultimately regulate their market prices, are 
exclusively determined by the total quantities of labour fixed in 
them, 'and not by the division of that quantity into paid and un~ 
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paid labour, it by no means follows that the values of the single 
commodities, or lots of commodities, produced during twelve 
hours, for instance, will remain constant. The number or mass of 
commodities produced in a given time of labour, or by a given 
quantity of labour, depends upon the productive power of the la- 
bour employed, and not upon its extent <or length. With one de- 
gree of the productive power of spinning labour, for example, a 
working day of (twelve hours may produce twelve pounds of yarn, 
with a lesser degree lof productive power only two pounds If then 
twelve hours’ average labour were realized m the value of six 
shillings in the one case, the twelve pounds of yarn would cost 
six shillings, m the other case the two pounds of yarn would also 
cost six shillings One pound of yarn would, therefore, cost sixpence 
in the one case, and three shillings in the other. This difference 
of price would resulL from the difference in the productive pow- 
ers of the labour employed One hour of labour would be re- 
alized in one pound of yarn with the greater productive power, 
while with the smaller productive power, six hours of labour 
would be realized m one pound of yarn The price of a pound 
of yarn would, m the one instance, be only sixpence, although 
wages weie relatively high and the rate of profit low; it would 
be three shillings in the other instance, although wages were low 
and the rate of profit high. This would be so because the price 
of the pound of yarn is regulated by the total amount of labour 
worked up in it, and not by the proppriional division of that total 
amount into paid and unpaid labour The fact I have before men- 
tioned that high-priced labour may produce cheap, and low-priced 
labour may produce dear commodities, loses, therefore, its para- 
doxical appearance It is but the expression of the general law 
that the value of a commodity is regulated by the quantity of 
labour worked up in it, but that the quantity of labour worked 
up in it depends altogether upon the productive power of the la- 
bour employed, and will, therefore, vary with every variation m 
the productivity of labour. 

XIII MAIN CASES OF ATTEMPTS AT RAISING WAGES OR 
RESISTING THEIR FALL 

Let us now seriously consider the main cases in which a rise 
of wages is attempted or a reduction of wages resisted. 

1. We have seen that the value of the labouring power , or in 
more popular parlance, the value of labour , is determined by the 
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value ol necessaries, or tlie quantity of labour required to produce 
them If, then, in a given counliv the value of the daily average 
nccessanes ox the labourer represented six hours of labour expressed 
m three shillings, the labourer would have to woxk six hours 
daily to produce an equivalent lor his daily maintenance If the 
working day was Lwelve hours, tne capitalist would pay 
him the value of his labour by paying him three shillings. Half 
the working day would be unpaid labour, and the rate of profit 
would amount k> 100 pei cent But now suppose that, consequent 
upon a decrease of productmty more iaboui should be wanted 
to produce, say, the same amount ol agricultural produce, so 
that the price of the a\ei'age daily necessaries should rise^irom 
three to four shillings. In that ca&e the value of labour would rise 
by one-third, or 33 1 /3 per cent Eight hour* ol the woiking day 
would be required to produce an equivalent for the daily main- 
tenance of the labourer, according to his old standard of living 
The surplus labour would there! oie sink from six hours to four, 
and the rate of profit from 100 to 50 per cent. But in insisting 
upon a rise of wages, the labourer would only insist upon getting 
the increased value of lus labour like every other seller of a 
commodity, who, the costs of his commodities having mci eased, 
tries to get its increased value paid. If wages did not rise, or 
not sufficiently rise, to compensate for llie mci eased values of 
necessaries, the price of labour would sink below the value of 
labour , and the labourers standard of life would deteriorate 
But a change might also take place in an opposite direction 
By virtue of the increased productivity of labour, the same amount 
of the average daily necessaries might sink from three to two 
shillings, or only four horns out of the working day, instead of 
six, be wanted to reproduce an equivalent for the value of the 
daily necessaries. The workingman would now be able to buy 
with two shillings as many necessaries as he did before with three 
shillings. Indeed, the value of labour would have sunk, but that 
diminished value would command the same amount of commodi- 
ties as before. Then profits would rise from three to four shil- 
lings, and the rate of profit from 100 to 200 per cent Although 
the labourer’s absolute standard of life would have remained the 
same his relative wages, and therewith his relative social position , 
as compared with that of the capitalist, would have been lowered. 
If the workingman should resist that reduction of relative wages, 
he would only try to get some share in the increased productive 
powers of his own labour, and to maintain his former relative 
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position m the social scale Thus, after the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and m flagrant violation of the most solemn pledges given 
during the anti-Com Law agitation, the English factory lords gener- 
ally i educed wages ten per cent. The resistance of the workmen 
was at fiist baffled, but. consequent upon circumstances I cannot 
now enter upon, the ten per cent lost were afterwards regained. 

2 The values of necessaries, and consequently the value of 
labour, might lemam the same, but a change might occur m their 
money prices, consequent upon a previous change m the value of 
money 

By the discovery of more fertile mines and so forth, two 
ounces of gold might, for example, cost no more labour to pro- 
duce than one ounce did before The value of gold would then 
be depreciated by one-half, or fifty per cent. As the values of all 
other commodities would then be expressed in twice their former 
money prices, so also the same with the value of labour Twelve 
hours of labour, formeily expiessed in six shillings, would now be 
expiessed m twelve shillings. If the workingman’s wages should 
remain three shillings, instead of rising to six shillings, the money 
price of his labour would only be equal to half the value of his 
labour, and his standard of life would fearfully deteriorate This 
would also happen in a greater or lesser degree if his wages 
should rise, but not proportionately to the fall m the value of 
gold. In such a case nothing would have been changed, either in 
the productive powers of labour, or in supply and demand, or in 
values. Nothing would have been changed except the money 
names of those values To say that in such a case the workman 
ought not to insist upon a proportionate rise of wages is to say 
that he must be content to be paid with names instead of with 
things. All past history proves that whenever such a depredation 
of money occurs, the capitalists are on the alert to seize this 
opportunity for defrauding the workman A very large school of 
political economists assert that, consequent upon the new discov- 
eries of gold lands, the better working of silver mines, and the 
cheaper supply of quicksilver, the value of precious metals has 
been again depreciated. This would explain the general and si- 
multaneous attempts on the Continent at a rise of wages. 

3. We have till now supposed that the working day has given 
limits. The working day, however, has, by itself, no constant lim- 
its It is the constant tendency of capital to stretch it to its 
utmost physically possible length, because in the same degree sur- 
plus labour, and consequently the profit resulting therefrom, will 
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be increased llie more capital ‘-oicceed^ m prolonging the work- 
ing day. the greater the amount of other peoples labour it will 
appropriate During the seventeenth and even the first two-thirds 
of the eighteenth century a ten hours' working day was the nor- 
mal working day all over England During the anti-Jacobm war. 1 * * 
which was m fact a war waged by the British barons against 
the British working masses capital celebrated its bacchanalia, and 
prolonged the working day from ten to twelve, fourteen eighteen 
hours Mallhus, by no means a man whom you would suspect of 
a maudlin sentimentalism declared m a pamphlet, published about 
1815, that if this sort oi thing was lo go on. the lire of the na- 
tion would be attacked at its very souice A few years before the 
general introduction of the newly-invented machinery about 1765. 
a pamphlel appeared in England under the title. An Essay on 
Tiade The anonymous author, an avowed enemy oi the working 
classes, declaims on the necessity of expanding the limits of the 
working day. Amongst other means to this end, he proposes 
working houses , which, he says, ought to be *' Houses of Terror ” 
And whal is the length of the working d;ay he prescribes for 
these ‘“Houses of Terror'’ 9 Twelve hours . the verv same time which 
in 1832 was declared by capitalists, political economists, and minis- 
ters to be not only the existing but the necessary time of labour 
for a child under twelve years 

By selling his labouring power, and he must do so under the 
piesent system the workingman makes over to the capitalist the 
consumption of that power, but within certain rational limits 
He sells his labouring power in order to maintain it, apart from 
its natural wear and tear, but nol to destroy it. In selling his la- 
bouring power at its daily or weekly value it is understood that 
in one day or one week that labouring power shall not be sub- 
mitted to two days’ or two weeks' waste or wear and tear Take 
a machine worth £1,000 If it is used up in ten years it will add 
to the value of the commodities in whose production it assists 
£100 yearly If it be used up in five yeais it would add £200 
yearly, or the value of its annual wear and tear is in inverse 
ratio to the time in which it is consumed But this distinguishes 
the workingman from the machine Machinery does not wear out 
exactly in the same ratio m which it is used Man on the contrary, 


1 The Wais of the coalition of European powers, headed by England, 

agamsL revolutionary France during the period of the Great French Bourgeois 

Revolution — Ed 
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decays m a grealei ratio than would be visible from the mere 
numencai addition ot work 

In their attempts at reducing the working day to its former 
rational dimensions, or, where they cannot enforce a legal fixa- 
tion of a normal working day, at checking overwoik by a rise 
of wages, a rise not only m proportion to the surplus time exacted 
but m a greater proportion, workingmen fulfil only a duty to 
themselves and their race They only set limits to the tyrannical 
usurpations of capital. Time is the room of human development 
A man who has no free time to dispose of, whose whole lifetime, 
apart from the mere physical interruptions by sleep, meals, and 
so forth, is absorbed by his labour for the capitalist, is less than 
a beast of burden. He is a mere machine for producing foreign 
wealth, broken m body and brutalized m mind. Yet the whole 
history of modern industry shows that capital, if not checked, 
will recklessly and ruthlessly woik to cast down the whole work- 
ing class to this utmost state of degradation 

In prolonging the working day the capitalist may pay higher 
wages and still lower the value of labour , if the rise of wages 
does not correspond to the greater amount of labour extracted, 
and the quicker decay of the labouring power thus caused This 
may be done in another way. Your middle-class statisticians will 
tell you, for instance, that the aveiage wages of factory families 
m Lancashire have risen. They foiget that instead of the labour 
of the man, the head of the family, his wife, and perhaps three 
or four children, are now thrown under the Juggernaut wheels of 
capital, and that the rise of the aggregate wages does not corres- 
pond to the aggregate surplus labour extracted from the family 

Even with given limits of the working day, such as they now 
exist m all branches of industry subjected to the factory laws, a rise 
of wages may become necessaiy, d only to keep up the old stand- 
ard value of labour . By increasing the intensity of labour, a 
man may be made to expend as much vital force in one hour as 
he formerly did in two This has, to a certain degree, been effect- 
ed m the trades, placed under the Factory Acts, by the accelera- 
tion of machinery, and the greater number of working machines 
which a single individual has now to superintend. If the increase 
in the intensity of labour or the mass of labour .spent in an hour 
keeps some fair proportion to the decrease in the extent of the 
working day, the workingman will still be the winner. If this 
limit is overshot, he loses in one form what he has gained in 
another, and ten hours of labour may then become as ruinous as 
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twelve hours wtie before In checking ilr^ xei dtvc* of capdal 
_>y aiiugglmg ini d use of wages corresponding Lo me using inten- 
sity oi labour, {he woikmgman only iesis<s the depreciation of 
hxS labour and the deie’-ioraaou 01 h;s race 

4 All ot you know that iroin masons I ha%e not now to 
explain capitalistic production mo\cs through certain periodical 
cycles It moves ihiough a state of quiescence growing anima- 
tion, piosperity overtrade, crises and stagnation. The market 
pnees of commodities, and the market rales oi profit follow these 
phases, now sinking belon their averages, now using above them 
Considering *he whob cycle yen will find that one dev at ion ot 
Ihe market puce is being compensated b\ ih * other and that, 
.akmg the average oi the cycle ihe market prices ot commodities 
aie regulated by their values Well During the phase of sinking 
market piices and ihe phases oi crisis and stngnabon the work- 
ingman it not thrown out of emplo3unent altogether, is sure to 
have his wages lowered. Not to be del lauded he must even with 
such a fall of market prices debate with the capitalist in what 
proportional degree a tall of wages has become necessaiv If. 
during the phases of prosperity, when extra profits are made he 
did not battle for a ri^e of wages he would taking the average 
of one industrial cycle, not even receive his average wages or 
the value of his labour It is ihe utmost height of folly lo demand 
that while his wages are necessanly affected by the adveise 
phases of the cycle he should exclude himself from compensation 
during the prosperous phases of the cycle Generally, the values 
oi all commodities are only realised by the compensation of the 
continuously changing maiket prices springing from the continuous 
fluctuations of demand and supply On the basis of the present 
system labour is only a commodity like others It must, there- 
fore, pass through the same fluctuations to fetch an average price 
corresponding to its value It would be absurd to treat it on the 
one hand as a commodity and to want on the other hand to 
exempt it from the laws which regulate the prices of commodities. 
The slave receives a permanent and fixed amouni of maintenance; 
the wage labourer does not He must try to get a rise of wages 
in the one instance, if only to compensate for a fall of wages 
in the other If he resigned himself to accept the will ihe dictates 
of the capitalist as a permanent economic law he would shaie m 
all the miseiies of the slave, without the security of the slave. 

5 In all the cases I have considered, and they form ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, you have seen that a struggle for a rise 
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of wages follows only m the track ot previous changes, and is 
the necessary offspring of previous changes m the amount of 
production, the pioductive powers of labour, the value of labour, 
the value of money, the extent or the intensity of labour ex- 
tracted, the fluctuations of market prices, dependent upon the 
fluctuations of demand and supply, and coexistent with the differ- 
ent phases of the industrial cycle; m one word, as reactions of 
labour against the previous action of capital By treating the 
struggle for a rise of wages independently of all these circum- 
stances, by looking only upon the change of wages, and overlook- 
ing all the other changes from which they emanate, you proceed 
from a false premise m order to arrive at false conclusions. 

XIV THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR AND 

ITS RESULTS 

1. Having shown that the periodical resistance on the part of 
the workingmen against a reduction of wages, and their period- 
ical attempts at getting a use of wages, are inseparable from the 
wage system, and dictated by the veiy fact of labour being as- 
similated to commodities, and therefore subject to the laws reg- 
ulating the general movement of prices; having, furthermore, 
shown that a geneial rise of wages would result in a fall in the 
general rale of profit, but not affect the average prices of com- 
modities, or their values, the question now ultimately arises, how 
far, in this incessant struggle between capital and labour, the lat- 
ter is likely to prove successful. 

I might answer by a generalization, and say that, as with all 
other commodities, so with labour, its market price will, in the 
long run, adapt itself to its value ; that, therefore, despite all the 
ups and downs, and do what he may, the woikingman will, on 
an average, only receive the value of his labour, which resolves 
into the value of his labouring power, which is determined by the 
value of the necessaries required for its maintenance and repro- 
duction, which value of necessaries finally is regulated by the 
quantity of labour wanted to produce them 

But there are some peculiar features which distinguish the 
value of the labouring power, or the value of labour, from the 
values of all other commodities The value of the labouring power 
is formed by two elements — the one merely physical, the other 
historical or social. Its ultimate limit is determined by the phys- 
ical element, that is to say, to maintain and reproduce itself, to 
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perpetuate its physical existence, the working class must receive 
the necessaues absolutely indispensable for living and multiply- 
ing. The value of those indispensable necessaries forms, therefore, 
the ultimate limit of the value of labour . On the other hand, the 
length of the working day is also limited by ultimate, although 
very elastic boundaries. Its ultimate limit is given by the physical 
force of the labouring man It the daily exhaustion of his vital 
forces exceeds a certain degree, it cannot be exerted anew, day by 
day. However, as I said, this limit is very elastic. A quick succes- 
sion of unhealthy and short-lived generations will keep the la- 
bour market as well supplied as a series of vigorous and long- 
lived generations. 

Besides this mere physical element, the value of labour is in 
every country detei mined by a traditional standard of life . It is 
not mere physical life, but it is the satisfaction of certain wants 
springing from the social conditions in which people are placed 
and reared up The English standard of life may be reduced to 
the Irish standard; the standard of life of a German peasant to 
that of a Livonian peasant The important part which historical 
tradition and social habitude play in this respect, you may learn 
from Mr. Thornton's work on Overpopulation, Vhere he shows 
that the average wages in different agricultural districts of England 
still nowadays differ more or less according to the more or less 
favourable circumstances under which the districts have emerged 
from the state of serfdom. 

This historical or social element, entering into the value of 
labour, may be expanded, or contracted, or altogether extinguished, 
so that nothing remains but the physical limit During the time 
of the anti- Jacobin war , undertaken, as the incorrigible tax-eater 
and sineeurist, old George Rose, used to say, to save the comforts 
of Our Holy Religion from the inroads of the French infidels, 
the honest English farmers, so tenderly handled in a former ses- 
sion of ours, depressed the w r ages of the agricultural labourers 
even beneath that mere physical minimum , but made up by Poor 
Laws the remainder necessary for the physical perpetuation of the 
race This was a glorious way to convert the wage labourer into 
a slave, and Shakespeare’s proud yeoman into a pauper 

By comparing the standard wages or values of labour in dif- 
ferent countries, and by comparing them in different historical 
epochs of the same country, you will find that the value of labour 
itself is not a fixed but a variable magnitude, even supposing the 
values of all other commodities to remain constant 
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A similar comparison would prove that not only the market 
rates of profit change, but ils average rales 

But as to profits, there exists no law which determines their 
minimum. We cannot say what is the ultimate limit of their 
decrease. And why cannot we fix that limit’ Because, although we 
can fix the minimum of wages, we cannot fix their maximum 
We can only say that, the limits of the working day being given, 
the maximum of profit corresponds to the physical minimum of 
wages; and that wages being given, the maximum of profit cories- 
ponds to such a prolongation of the working day as is compat- 
ible with the physical forces of the labourer. The maximum of 
profit is, therefore, limited by the physical minimum of wages 
and the physical maximum of the working day It is evident that 
between the two limits of this maximum rate of profit an immense 
scale of variations is possible. The fixation of its actual degree 
is only settled by the continuous struggle between capital and 
labour, the capitalist constantly tending to i educe wages to their 
physical minimum, and to extend the working day to its physical 
maximum, while the workingman constantly presses in the oppo- 
site direction 

The question resolves itself into a question of the respective 
powers of the combatants 

2. As to the limitation of the working day, m England, as in 
all other countries, it has never been settled except by legislative 
interference. Without the workingmen’s continuous pressure from 
without, that interference would never have taken place. But at 
all events, the result was not to be attained by private settlement 
between the woikingmen and the capitalists This very necessity 
of general political action affords the proof that in its merely eco- 
nomic action capital is the stronger side 

As to the limits of the value of labour, its actual settlement 
always depends upon supply and demand, I mean the demand 
for labour on the part of capital, and the supply of labour by the 
workingmen. In colonial counlues the law of supply and demand 
favours the workingman Hence the relatively high standard of 
wages in the United States Capital may there try its utmost 
It cannot prevent the labour market from being continuously 
emptied by the continuous conversion of wage labourers into in- 
dependent, self-sustaining peasants. The function of a wage la- 
bourer is for a very large part of the American people but a 
probational state, which they are sure to leave within a longer 
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>r shorter term' To im-nd th.^ colonial Mate ot ilu rigs, the pater- 
nal British government accepted ior *ome lime what ,> ralied the 
modem ro'omzaiion iheoiy. which ccnsM" m pulling an artificial 
high price upon colonial lam 1 * * in oi*hr to pi event the loo qmck 
•■oiivtision oi the wage labouiei mtn the murpendent peasant 

But let us now come to old civilized countries in which cap- 
ital dommecis over tlie whole piocess of production Take, lor 
instance, the iise in England n* *,gricuUuial wages trom 1849 to 
*8^9 What wa^ its cox'm queue, ; Tue iami'rs cuuH not as oai 
mend Weston would ha\e .kIum 1 Hum, laise ihe value <4 waeai 
"tor even its inaikec j;i:c\s They had. oxi the coni i ary, to submit 
*o Ihe.r fall But clmmg Hum Te\<n \t\usthey lnlioduced mat liin- 
e.v o: all s'ul^ an'*p l «d mon* scuo.ik.* m dhocK roi^rli d pan 
>1 the aUvbk land into pt.^tun menaced the size of laims and 
with it the scah ol pioduchon, and bv ihesi and other processes 
rJiminish.np the demand Du* labour bv mciuis.ng its productive 
power, made the agnculluial population again relatively lcdunri- 
ant Tins is the general method in winch a n\ict*on. quicker or 
slower, of capilal aguust a rise of wages Lakes place in old m. 1- 
tled countries. Ricardo has justly remarked that machmerv i= in 
constant competition with labour, and can ollen be only intro- 
duced when the price of labour has reached a certain he ght. but 
the appliance of machinery i«? but one of the manv methods for 
increasing the productive powers of labour This \ ery Mime de- 
velopment which makes common labour retain ely redundant 
simplifies on the odier hand skilled labour, and thu^ depre- 
ciates it. 

The same law obtains in another form With the development 
of the productive powers ot labour Hie accumulation of capital 
will be accelerated, even despite a relatively high rate of w T ages 
Hence, one might infer as Adam Smith, in whose days modern 
industry was still in its infancy did infer, that this accelerated 
accumulation of capital must turn the balance in favour of the 
workingman bv securma a owing demand for his labour From 
Hus same standpoint many contemporary w’nter.s have w*ondcrcd 

1 See m tlvs connection Capital, Vol I, ( hap WXITT p 7*10 note 1) 4 We 

Ireat heie of real Colonies, Mi; T, n '.oils coloni/cd nv tree immigrants r ihc 

United States are speaking economically, still only a Colony of Europe 
Besides, to this categoiy belong also such old plantations as those in which 

lae aouhtion ol siaverv ha* coinpitLeh altered the earlier conditions.” As the 
land m colonial countries has gradually become private properly, wage work- 
ers there have been deprived of the possibility of becoming independent 
producers — Ed 
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’The \vork ; the first volume of which I now submit to the 
Or,’ ^ 01ms the continuation of my “Zur Kritik der Politischcn 
e konoinxe” Ja Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy] 
iP u fished m 1859. The long pause between the first part and the 
continuation is due to an illness of many years’ duration that 
and again interrupted my work, 
substance of that earlier work is summarized m the first 
5 ee chapters of this volume This is done not merely for the 
, ve °f connection and completeness. The presentation of the 
ject-matter is improved. As far as circumstances in any way 
man y points only hmted at in the earher book are here 
th ° Ut more f ully, whilst, conversely, points worked out fully 
re are only touched upon in this volume. The sections on the 
ieft QT ^ lh eor i es °f value and of money are now, of course, 

k ° u i- altogether. The reader of the earlier work will find, 
* eveF > in the notes to the first chapter additional sources of 
rcnce relative to the history of those theories. 
iKe f ^ Ruining * s difficult, holds in all sciences To understand 
0 £ lrs l chapter, especially the section that contains the analysis 
>f rirn0c ^ ltles , will > therefore, present the greatest difficulty. That 
vah> C Concerns more especially the analysis of the substance of 
sible 6 an< * ** ie magnitude of value, I have, as much as it was pos- 
j s ^ Popularized 2 The value-form, whose fully developed shape 
the if mone y- form > is very elementary and simple. Nevertheless, 
„ et t ^an mmd has for more than 2000 years sought in vain to 
J ^-the bottom of it, whilst on the other hand, to the successful 

published in the first edition of the first volume of Capital , at 
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is the more necessary, as even the section of Ferdinand Lassalle’s 


work a.aa» ^ ’■** v aa even me aeviuuu \jl rerumana .uassane s 

quintessen nS ^ ^ hu ^ ze ~E^ litzsc h> in which he professes lo give * fc the intellectual 
ftakes* If my ^nations on these subjects, contains important mis- 

and virithn ^**®*hand Iiassalle has borrowed almost literally* from* my writings, 
vut any acknowledgment, all ther general theoretical propbsitions' in 
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analysis of much more composite and complex forms, there has 
been at least an approximation. Why 9 Because the body, as an 
organic whole, is more easy of study than are the cells of that 
body. In the analysis of economic forms, moreover, neiLher micro- 
scopes nor chemical reagents are of use. The force of abstraction 
must replace both. But in bourgeois society the commodity-form ol 
the product of labour — or the value-form of the commodity — is the 
economic cell-form. To the superficial observer, the analysis ol 
these forms seems to turn upon minutiae. It does m fact deal with 
minutiae, but they are of the same order as those dealt with in* 
microscopic anatomy. 

With the exception of the section on value-form, therefore, this 
volume cannot stand accused on the score of difficulty, I presup- 
pose, of course, a reader who is willing to learn something new 
and therefore to think for himself. 

The physicist either observes physical phenomena where they 
occur in their most typical form and mosl free from disturbing 
influence, or, wherever possible, he makes experiments under condi- 
tions that assure the occuirence of the phenomenon in its normal- 
ity. In this work I have to examine the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, and the conditions of production and exchange coriesponding 
to that mode. Up to the piesent time, their classic ground is Eng- 
land Thai is the reason why England is used as the chief illustra- 
tion in the development of my theoretical ideas. If, however, 
the German reader shrugs his shoulders at the condition of the 
English industrial and agricultural labourers, or in optimist fashion 
comforts himself with the thought that in Germany things are not 
nearly so bad, I must plainly tell him* * c De te fabula narratur V* 
[“It is of you that the story is told! 55 ] 

Intrinsically, it is not a question of the higher or lower degree 
of development of the social antagonisms that xesult from the 
natural laws of capitalist production It is a question of these 
laws themselves, of these tendencies working with iron necessity 
towards inevitable results. The country that is more developed 
industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its 
own future. 


his economic woiks, eq, those on the lnsloiical chaiatier of capital, on thu 
connection between the conditions ol production and the mode ol pioduclion. 
&c, &c, even to the terminology created by me, this may perhaps he due to 
purposes of propaganda. I am here, of course, not speaking of his detailed 
working out and application of these propositions, with which I have nothing, 
to do [Note by Kail Marx j 
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But apart fiom this. Where capitalist production is fully natur- 
alized among the Germans (for instance, in the factories proper) 
the condition of things is much worse than in England, because 
the counterpoise of the Factory Acts is wanting. In all other spheres, 
we, like all the rest of Continental Western Europe, suffer not 
only from the development of capitalist production, but also from 
the incompleteness of that development. Alongside of modem evils, 
a whole series of inherited evils oppress us, arising from the pas- 
sive survival of antiquated modes of production, with their inevi- 
table train of social and political anachronisms. We suffer not only 
from the living, but fiom the dead. Le mort saisit le vifl [The dead 
holds the living m its grasp t] 

The social statistics of Germany and the rest of Continental 
Western Europe are, m comparison with those of England, wretch- 
edly compiled But they raise the veil just enough to let us catch 
a glimpse of the Medusa head behind it. We should be appalled 
at the state of things at home, if, as in England, our governments 
and parliaments appointed periodically commissions of enquiry into 
economic conditions, if these commissions were armed with the 
same plenary poweis to get at the truth; if it were possible to find 
for this purpose men as competent, as free from partisanship and 
respect of persons as are the English factory-inspectors, her medi- 
cal reporteis on public health, her commissioners of enquiry into 
the exploitation of women and children, into housing ahd food. 
Perseus wore a magic cap that the monsters he hunted down might 
not see him We draw the magic cap down over eyes and ears as 
a make-believe that there are no monsters. 

Let us not deceive ourselves on this. As in the 18lh century, 
the American War of Independence sounded the toesm for the 
European middle-class, so in the 19lh century, the American Civil 
War sounded it for the European working class. In England the 
progress of social disintegiaLion is palpable When it has reached 
a certain point, it must react on the continent There it will take 
a form moie brutal or more humane, according to the degree of 
development of the working class itself. Apart from higher motives, 
therefore, their own most important interests dictate to the classes 
that are for the nonce the ruling ones, the removal of all legally 
removable hindrances to the free development of the working class. 
For this reason, as well as others, I have given so large a space in 
this volume to the history, the details, and the results of English 
factory legislation. One nation can and should learn from others* 
And even when a society has got upon the right track for the dis- 
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eovery of the natural laws of its movement — and it is the ulti- 
mate aim of this work to lay bare the economic law of motion 
of modem society — it can neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove 
by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by the successive phases 
of its normal development. But it can shorten and lessen the birth- 
pangs. 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, a word. I paint the cap- 
italist and the landlord in no sense couleur de rose But here in- 
dividuals are dealt with only in so far as they are the personifica- 
tions of economic categories, embodiments of particular class-rela- 
tions and class-interests. My standpoint, from which the evolution 
of the economic formation of society is viewed as a process of 
natural history, can less than any other make the individual re- 
sponsible for relations whose creature he socially remains, however 
much he may subjectively raise himself above them. 

In the domain of Political Economy, free scientific inquiry 
meets not merely the same enemies as in all other domains. The 
peculiar nature of the malcrial it deals with, summons as foes into 
the field of battle the mosl violent, mean and malignant passions 
of the human breast, the Furies of private interest. The English 
Established Church, e g , will more readily pardon an attack on 
38 of its 39 articles than on Vs# of its income. Nowadays atheism 
itself is culpa levis [a light offense], as compared with criticism of 
existing property relations Nevertheless, there is an unmistakable 
advance. I refer, eg , to the blue book published within the last few 
weeks: “Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad, re- 
garding Industrial Questions and Trades’ Unions ” The represent- 
atives of the English Crown in foreign countries there declare in so 
many words that in Germany, in France, to be brief, in all the 
civilized stales of the European continent, a radical change in the 
existing relations between capital and labour is as evident and inevi- 
table as in England At the same time, on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Wade, vice-president of the United States, de- 
clared in public meetings that, after the abolition of slavery, a rad- 
ical change of the relations of capital and of property in land is 
next upon the order of the day. These are signs of the times not 
to be hidden by purple mantels or black cassocks. They do not 
signify that tomorrow a miracle will happen. They show that, within 
the ruling classes themselves, a foreboding is dawning that the 
present society is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
change, and is constantly changing. 

The second volume of this work will treat of the process of the 
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circulation ot capital (Book II.). and of the varied forms assumed 
by capital in the course of its development (Book III ) ; the third 
and last volume (Book IV), the history of the theory. 

Every opinion based on scientific criticism I welcome As to the 
prejudices of so-called public opinion, to which I have never made 
concessions, now as afoietime the maxim of the great Florentine 
is mine. 

‘ Seym il tuo corso, e lascict du 1e qenfi ” 

[ k Follow your own course, and let people talk.”] 

Karl Marx 

London, July 25, 1867 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO 

THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION OF CAPITAL 

. . . That the method employed m Das Kapiial has been little 
understood, is shown by the various conceptions, conti adiclory 
one to another, that have been formed of it. 

Thus the Pans Revue Posiiiviste reproaches me m that, on the 
one hand, I treat economics metaphysically, and on the other 
hand — imagine 1 — confine myself to the mere critical analysis of 
actual facts, instead of writing recipes (Comtist ones k) ) for the 
cook-shops of the future. In answer to the reproach in re meta- 
physics, Professor Sieber has it* “In so far as it deals with actual 
theory, the method of Marx is the deductive method of the whole 
Engl sh school, a school whose failings and virtues are common 
to the best theoretic economists.” M. Block — “Les theoriciens du 
socialisme en Allemagne, Extiait du Journal des Economisles, 
Juillet et Aout 1872” — makes the discovery that my method is 
analytic and says: “Par cet ouvrage M Marx se classe parmi les 
esprits analytiques les plus eminents.” German reviews, of course, 
shriek out at “Hegelian sophistics.” The European Messenger 
[Vestnik Yevropy] of St. Petersburg, in an article dealing exclu- 
sively with the method of Das Kapital (May number, 1872, pp. 
427-436) , finds my method of inquiry severely realistic, but my meth- 
od of presentation, unfortunately, German-dialectical It says: “At 
first sight, if the judgment is based on the external form of the 
presentation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal of ideal philos- 
ophers, always in the German, te , the bad sense of the word 
But m point of fact he is infinitely more realistic than all his fore- 
runners in the woik of economic criticism He can m no sense 
be called an idealist.” I cannot answer the writer better than by 
aid of a few extracts from his own criticism, which may interest 
some of my readers to whom the Russian oiiginal is inaccessible 

After a quotation from the Preface to my Criticism [ Crilique ] of 
Political Economy, Berlin 1859, pp. IV-VII, where I discuss the mate- 
rialistic basis of my method, the writer goes on: “The one thing which 
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is of moment to Marx, is to find the law of the phenomena with 
whose investigation he is concerned; and not only is that law of 
moment to him, which governs these phenomena, m so far as they 
have a definite form and mutual connection within a given histor- 
ical period. Of still greater moment to him is the law of their 
variation, of their development, i.e , of their transition from one 
form into another, irom one series of connections into a different 
one. T his law once discovered, he investigates in detail the effects 
in which it manifests itself in social life. Consequently, Marx only 
troubles himself about one thing: to show, by rigid scientific in- 
vestigation, the necessity of successive determinate orders of social 
conditions, and to establish, as impartially as possible, the facts 
that serve hi m for fundamental starting points. For this it is quite 
enough, if he proves, at the same time, both the necessity of the 
present order of things, and the necessity of another order into 
which the first must inevitably pass over; and this all the same, 
whether men believe or do not believe it, whether they are con- 
scious or unconscious of it. Marx treats the social movement as a 
process of natural history, governed by laws not only independent 
of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but rather, on the 
contrary, determining that will, consciousness and intelligence. . . . 
If m the history of civilization the conscious element plays a part 
so subordinate, then it is self-evident that a critical inquiry whose 
subject-matter is civilization, can, less than anything else, have for 
its basis any form of, or any result of, consciousness. That is to 
say, that not the idea, but the material phenomenon alone can serve 
as its starting-point Such an inquiry will confine itself to the 
confrontation and the comparison of a fact, not with ideas, but 
with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing of moment is 
that both facts be investigated as accurately as possible, and that 
they actually form, each with respect to the other, different mo- 
menta of an evolution; but most important of all is the rigid ana- 
lysis of the series of successions, of the sequences and concatena- 
tions in which the different stages of such an evolution present 
themselves. But it will be said, the general laws of economic life 
are one and the same, no matter whether they are applied to the 
present or the past. This Marx directly denies Accoidmg to him, 
such abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, in his opinion 
every historical period has laws of its own ... As soon as society 
had outlived a given period of development, and is passing over 
from one given stage to another, it begins to be subject also to 
.other laws. In a word, economic life offers us a phenomenon ana- 
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logous to ihe history of evolution in other branches of biology. The 
old economists misunderstood the nature of economic laws when 
they likened them to the laws of physics and chemistry. A more 
thorough analysis of phenomena shows that social organisms differ 
among themselves as fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one 
and the same phenomenon falls under quite different laws in con- 
sequence of the different structure of those organisms as a whole, 
of the variations of their individual organs, of the different condi- 
tions in which those organs function, etc. Marx, e.g., denies that the 
law of population is the same at all times and m all places. He 
asserts, on the contrary, that every stage of development has its 

own law of population With the vaiying degree of development 

of productive power, social conditions and the laws governing them 
vary too Whilst Marx sets himself the task of following and ex- 
plaining from this point of view the economic system established 
by the sway of capital, he is only formulating, in a strictly scien- 
tific manner, the aim that every accurate investigation into econom- 
ic life must have. The scientific value of such an inquiry lies 
in the disclosing of the special laws that regulate the origin, exist- 
ence, development, and death of a given social organism and its 
replacement by another and higher one. And it is this value that, 
in point of fact, Marx' s book has.” 

Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be actually my 
method, in this striking and (as far as concerns my own applica- 
tion of it) generous way, what else is he picturing but the dialec- 
tic method 

Of course the method of presentation must differ in form fiom 
that of inquiry. The latter has to appropriate the maleiial in detail, 
to analyse its diffeienl iorms of development, to trace out their 
inner connection. Only after this work is done, can the actual 
movement be adequately described If this is done successfully, if the 
life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected asm a mirror, then it 
may appear as if we had before us a mere a prion construction. 

My dialectic method is not only different from the Hegelian, but 
is its direct opposite To Hegel, the life process of the human brain, 
i.e , the process of thinking, which, under the name of “the Idea,” 
he even transforms into an independent subject, is the demiurgos 
[creator] of the real world, and the real worldl is only the external, 
phenomenal form of “the Idea.” With me, on the contrary, the 
ideal is nothing else than the material world reflected by the hu- 
man mind, and translated into forms of thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticized nearly 
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thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the fashion. But just 
as I was working at the first volume of Das Kapital, it was the 
good pleasure of the peevish, arrogant mediocre Eniyoxoi [Epi- 
gom] who now talk laige m eultuied Germany, to treat Hegel in 
the same way as the biave Moses Mendelssohn m Lessing’s time 
treated Spinoza, ue , as a “dead dog ” I therefore openly avowed 
myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and even here and there, 
m the chapter on the theory of value, coquetted with the modes 
of expression peculiar to him. The mystification which dialectic 
suffeis in Hegel’s hands, by no means prevents him fiom being the 
first to present its general form of working in a comprehensive and 
conscious manner. With him it is standing on its head It must be 
turned right side up again, if you would discover the rational ker- 
nel within the mystical shell. 

In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in Germany, 
because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the existing state of 
things In its rational form it is a scandal and abomination to bour- 
geoisdom and its doctunaire professors, because it includes m its 
comprehension and affirmative recognit’on of the existing state of 
things at the same time also the recognition of the negation of 
that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards every 
historically developed social form as m fluid movement, and there- 
fore takes into account its transient nature not less than its mo 
montary existence; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is 
in its essence critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of capitalist so- 
ciety impress themselves upon the practical bourgeois most striking- 
ly m the changes of the periodic cycle, through which modern in- 
dustry runs, and whose crowning point is the universal crisis That 
crisis is once again approaching, although as yet but m its prelim- 
inary stage, and by the universality of its theatre and the inten- 
sity of its action it will drum dialectics even into the heads of the 
mushroom-upstarts of the new holy Prusso-German empire 1 

Karl Marx 

London, January 24, 1873. 


adds the followjn § note bert m the French edition of Capital 
The Pieface to the second edition is dated January 24, 1873, and onlv 
a short time after its publication the crisis predicted in it brokte out m 
-Vustria, the United States and Germany Many erroneously believe that the 
general crisis exhausted its strength m these violent but partial explosions. 
.. ’ ° n contrary, this crisis is approaching its apogee England will be 
the site of the mam explosion, but the whole world market will feel its 
repercussions. — EcL 
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HISTORICAL TENDENCY OF CAPITALIST 
ACCUMULATION 1 


What does the pumitive accumulation of capital, ie, its histor- 
ical genesis, resolve itself into’ In so far as it is not immediate 
transformation of slaves and seifs into wage labourers, and there- 
fore a mere change of lorm, it only means the expropriation of 
the immediate producers, / e , the dissolution of private property 
based on the labour of its owner. Private property, as the antithe- 
sis to social, collective property, exists only where the means of 
labour and the external conditions of labour belong to private in- 
dividuals. But according as these private individuals are labourers 
or not labourers, private property has a different character. The 
numberless shades that it at first sight presents correspond to the 
intermediate stages lying between these two extremes. The private 
property of the labourer in his means of production is the founda- 
tion of petty industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing or both; 
petty industry, again, is an essential condition for the development 
of social production and of the free individuality of the labourer 
himself. Of course, this petty mode of production exists also under 
slavery, serfdom, and other states of dependence. But it flourishes, 
it lets loose its whole energy, it attains its adequate classical form, 
only where the labourer is the private owner of his own means of 
labour set in action by himself: the peasant of the land which he 
cultivates, the artisan of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso 
This mode of production presupposes parcelling of the soil, and 
scattering of the other means of production. As it excludes the con- 
centration of these means of production, so also it excludes co- 


1 The present article is chapter XXXIJ^ one of the eight chapleis of Part 
Vlir, entitled “The So-Called Primitive Accumulation,” 6f the first volume of 
Capital.— Ed. 
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operation, division of labour within each separate process of pro- 
duction, the control over, and the productive application of, the 
forces of Nature by society, and the free development of the social 
productive powers. It is compatible only with a system of produc- 
tion, and a society, moving within narrow and more or less primi- 
tive bounds. To perpetuate it would be, as Pecqueur rightly says, 
“to decree universal mediocrity.” At a certain stage of development 
it brings forth the material agencies for its own dissolution. From 
that moment new forces and new passions spring up in the bosom 
of society; but the old social organization fetters them and keeps 
them down. It must be annihilated; it is annihilated Its annihila- 
tion, the transformation of the individualized and scattered means 
of production into socially concentrated ones, of the pigmy property 
of the many into the huge property of the few, the expropriation 
of the great mass of the people from the soil, from the means of 
subsistence, and from the means of labour, this fearful and 
painful expropriation of the mass of the people forms the prelude 
to the history of capital. It comprises a series of forcible methods, 
of which we have passed m review only those that have been epoch- 
making as methods of the primitive accumulation of capital. The 
expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with 
merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the most 
infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious 
■Self-earned private property, that is based, so to say, on the fusing 
together of the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the 
conditions of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private prop- 
erty, which rests on exploitation of the nominally free labour of 
others, i e , on wage labour . 1 

As soon as this process of transformation has sufficiently de- 
composed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as the la- 
bourers are turned into proletarians, their means of labour into 
capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of production stands on its 
own feet, then the further socialization of labour and further 
transformation of the land and other means of production into so- 
cially exploited and, therefore, common means of production, as 


1 “We are facing a situation that is entirely new for society . , , we en 
deavour to separate every form of property from every form of labour.’’ 
Sismondi, Nouveaux Principes de I’Economie Politique, Vol. II, p. 434. [iVofr 
by Marx. 1 
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well as the further expropriation of private proprietors, takes a 
new form. That which is now to be expropriated is no longer the 
labourer working for himself, but the capitalist exploiting many la- 
bourers. This expropriation is accomplished by the action of the 
immanent laws of capitalist production itself by the centralization 
of capital One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with 
this centralization, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever-exlendmg scale, the co-operative form of the 
labour-process, the conscious technical application of science, the 
methodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation of the instru- 
ments of labour into instruments of labour only usable in common, 
the economizing of all means of production by their use as the 
means of production of combined, socialized labour, the entangle- 
ment of all peoples in the net of the woild market, and with this, 
the international character of the capilalist regime . Along with 
the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who 
usurp and monopolize all advantages of this process of transform- 
ation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, 
exploitation; but with this too grows the revolt of the working 
class, a class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the 
mode of production, which has sprung up and flourished along 
with and under it. Centralization of the means of production and 
socialization of labour at last reach a point wheie they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capitalist 
mode of production, produces capitalist private pioperty. This is 
the first negation of individual private properly, as founded on the 
labour of the proprietor. But capitalist pioduclion begets, with the 
inexorability of a law of Nature, its own negation It is the ne- 
gation of negation. This 1 does not re-establish private property 
for the producer, but gives him individual property based on 
the acquisitions of the capitalist era: Le. f on co-operation and 
the possession m common of the land and of the means of pro- 
duction. 

The transformation of scattered private property, arising from 
individual labour, into capitalist private property is, naturally, a 
process incomparably more protracted, violent, and difficult than 
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the transformation ot capitalist private propeily, already practi- 
cally resting on socialized production, into socialized property. In 
the former case, we had the expropriation of the mass of the peo- 
ple by a few usurpers; m the latter, we have the expropriation of 
a few usurpers by the mass of the people 1 


* The advance of industry, whose involuntary piomoter is the bourgeoisie, 
replaces the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolu- 
tionary combination, due to association The development of modern industry, 
therefore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoi- 
sie produces and appiopnates products What the bourgeoisie therefore pro- 
duces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the 

proletariat are equally inevitable Of all the classes that stand face to face 

with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. 
The other classes decay and finally disappear 1 m the face of modern industry, 
the proletariat is its special and essential product , . . The lower middle class: 
the small manufacturer, the shop-keeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as frac- 
tions of the middle class they aye reactionary, for they try to roll back 
the wheel of history Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifest tier Kommumsti - 
*chen Partei, London 1847, pp. 9 and 11 f Note by Marr] ' f 1 



Frederick Engels 
MARX’S CAPITAL 1 

I 

As long as there have been capitalists and workers on earth no 
book has appeared which is of as much importance for the work- 
ers as the one before us. The relation between capital and labour, 
the axis on which our entire present system of society turns, is 
here treated scientifically for the first time and with a thoroughness 
and acuity such as was possible only for a German. Valuable as 
the writings of an Owen, Saint-Simon or Fourier are and will re- 
main — it was reserved for a German to climb to the height from 
which the whole field of modern social relations can be seen clear- 
ly and in full view just as the lower mountain scenery is seen 
by an observer standing on the topmost peak. 

Political economy up to now has taught us that labour is the 
source of all wealth and the measure of all values, so that two 
objects whose production has cost the same labour time possess 
the same value and must also be exchanged for each other, since 
on the average only equal values are exchangeable for one 
another. At the same time, however, it teaches that there exists a 
kind of stored up labour, which it calls capital; that this capital, 
owing to the auxiliary sources contained in it, raises the productiv- 
ity of living labour a hundred and a thousand fold, and in return 
claims a certain compensation which is termed profit or gain As 
we all know, this occurs in reality in such a way that the profits 
of stored up, dead labour become ever more massive, the capitals 
of the capitalists become ever more colossal, while the wages of 
l'ving labour become constantly less and the mass of the workers 
living solely on wages becomes ever more numeious and poverty- 

1 These two articles were written in the beginning of March 1868, and 
originally printed m the Demoktatischet, IVocbenbhitt, Leipzig, of March 21 
and 28, 1868 They were intended to acquaint German workers with the con- 
tents of the first volume of Capital, which had been published a short 
before. — Ed. 
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stricken. How is this contradiction to be solved’ How can there 
remain a piofit for the capitalist if the worker receives in compen- 
sation the full value of the labour he adds to his product? And 
this should be the case, nevertheless, since only equal values are 
exchanged. On the other hand, how can equal values be exchanged, 
how can the worker receive the full value of his product, if, as is 
admitted by many economists, this product is divided between him 
and the capitalists’ Economics up to now has been helpless in the 
face of the contradiction, and writes or stutters embarrassed phrases 
which say nothing. Even the previous socialist critics of eco- 
nomics have not been able to do more than to emphasize the 
contradiction; no one resolved it, until now at last Marx has 
traced the process by which this profit arises right to its birthplace 
and has thereby made everything clear. 

In tracing the development of capital, Marx starts out from 
the simple, notoriously obvious fact Lhat the capitalists turn their 
capital to account by exchange: they buy commodities for their 
money and afterwards sell them for more money than they cost 
For example, a capitalist buys cotton for 1,000 thalers 1 and resells 
it for 1,100, thus “earning” 100 thalers. This excess of 100 thalers 
over the original capital Marx calls surplus value. What is the ori- 
gin of this surplus value’ According to the economists’ assumption, 
only equal values are exchanged and in the sphere of abstract 
theory this is correct Hence the purchase of cotton and its subse- 
quent sale can just as little yield surplus value as the exchange of 
a silver thaler for thirty silver groschen 2 and the re-exchange of the 
small coins for a silver thaler, a process by which one becomes 
neither richer nor poorer. But surplus value can just as little arise 
from sellers selling commodities above their value, or purchasers 
buying them below their value, because each one is in turn buyer 
and seller and this would therefore again balance Just as little can 
it arise from buyers and sellers reciprocally overreaching each oth- 
er, for this would create no new or surplus value, but only divide 
the existing capital differently between the capitalists. In spite of 
the fact that the capitalist buys the commodities at their value and 
sells them at their value, he gets more value out than he puts in 
How does this happen? 


1 Thaler — a silver com worth approximately three shillings, which was in 
circulation m Germany and Western Europe until the end of the nineteenth 
century — Ed. 

* Silver groschen — a small silven coin, 1/30 of a thaler, in circulation in 
Prussia until the seventies of the last century. — Ed. 
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The capitalist finds on the market under present social condi- 
tions one commodity which has the peculiar property that its use 
is a source of new value , is a creation of new value . This commod- 
ity is labour power . 

What is the value of labour power? The value of every com- 
modity is measured by the labour required for its production. La- 
bour power exists in the form of the living worker who requires a 
definite amount of means of subsistence for his existence as well 
as for the maintenance of his family, which ensures the continu- 
ance of labour power even after his death. The labour time neces- 
sary for producing these means of subsistence represents therefore 
the value of the labour power. The capitalist pays this value 
weekly and purchases for that the use of one week’s labour of the 
worker. So far Messieurs the economists will be pretty well m 
agreement with us as to the value of labour power. 

The capitalist now sets his worker to work In a certain period 
of time the worker will have performed as much labour as was rep- 
resented by his weekly wages. Supposing that the weekly wage of 
a worker represents three labour days, then if the worker begins 
on Monday, he has by Wednesday evening replaced for the capital- 
ist the full value of the wage paid . But does he then stop work- 
ing? Not at all. The capitalist has bought his week's labour and 
the worker must go on working also during the last three days of 
the week. This surplus labour of the worker, over and above the 
time necessary to replace his wages, is the source of surplus value , 
of profit, of the continually growing accumulation of capital. 

Do not say it is an arbitrary assumption that the worker repro- 
duces in three days the wages he has received and works the re- 
maining three days for the capitalist. Whether he takes exactly 
three days to replace his wages, or two or four, is to be sure quite 
immaterial here and varies according to circumstances; the main 
point is that the capitalist, besides the labour he pays for, also 
extracts labour that he does not pay for, and this is no arbitrary 
assumption, for the day the capitalist only extracts from the work- 
er as much labour in the long run as he paid him in wages, on 
that day he would shut down his workshop, since indeed his 
whole profit would come to nought. 

Here we have the solution of all those contradictions The ori- 
gin of surplus value (of which the capitalist’s profit forms an im- 
portant part) is now quite clear and natural The value of the 
labour power is paid for, but this value is far less than that which 
a capitalist manages to extract from the labour power, and it is just 
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the difference, the unpaid labour , which constitutes the share of 
the capitalist, or more accuralely, of the capitalist class. For even 
the profit that the cotton dealer made on his cotton in the above 
example must consist of unpaid labour, if cotton prices have not 
risen. The trader must have sold to a cotton manufacturer, who 
is able to extract a profit for hunsell from his product besides the 
100 thalers, and therefore divides with him the unpaid labour he 
has pocketed. In general it is this, unpaid labour which maintains 
all the non-working members of society. The state and municipal 
taxes, as far as they affect the capitalist class, are paid from it, 
as also the ground rent of the landowners, etc. On it rests the 
whole existing social system. 

It would however be absurd to assume that unpaid labour arose 
only under present conditions where production is carried on by 
capitalists on the one hand and wage workers on the other. On 
the contraiy, the oppressed class at all tunes has had to perform 
unpaid labour. During the whole long period when slavery was the 
pi evading form of the organization of labour, the slaves had to 
perform much more labour than was returned to them in the 
form of means of subsistence. The same was the case under the 
rule of serfdom and right up to the abolition of peasant corvee 
labour, here in fact the difference stands out palpably between the 
time during which the peasant works for his own maintenance 
and the surplus labour for the feudal loid, precisely because the 
latter is earned out separately from the former. The form has 
now been changed, but the substance remains and as long as “a 
part of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production, 
the labourer, free or not free, must add to the working time neces- 
sary for his own maintenance an extra working time in order to 
produce the means of subsistence for the owners of the means of 
production.” 1 

II 

In the previous article we saw that every worker employed by 
a capitalist performs two kinds of labour: during one part of his 
working time he replaces the wages advanced to him by the cap- 
italist, and this part of his labour Marx terms the necessary labour. 
But afterwards he has to go on working and during that time he 
produces surplus value for the capitalist, an important part of which 
constitutes profit. That part of the labour is called surplus labour. 


1 Capital, Vol. I p. 218. — Ed. 
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Let us assume that the worker works three days of the week 
to replace his wages and three days to produce surplus value for 
the capitalist. Putting it otheiwise, it means that, with a twelve- 
hour working day, he woiks six hours daily for his wages and six 
hours for the production of surplus value. One can only get six 
days out of the week, or at most seven even by including Sunday, 
but one can extract six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen or even more 
hours of labour out of every single day. The worker sells the 
capitalist a working day lor his day’s wages. But, what is a work- 
ing day? Eight hours or eighteen? 

It is to the capitalist’s interest to make the working day as 
long as possible. The longer it is, the more surplus value it pro- 
duces The worker correctly feels that every hour of labour which 
he performs over and above the replacemeni of the wage is unjustly 
extorted from him, he experiences in his own person what it means 
to work excessive hours The capitalist lights for his profit, the 
worker for his health, tor a few hours of daily rest, to be able to 
occupy himself as a human being in other ways as well, besides 
working, sleeping and eating. It may be remarked in passing that 
it does not depend at all upon the good will of the individual cap- 
italists whether they desire to embark on this struggle or not, since 
competition compels even the most philanthropic among them to 
join with his colleagues and to make a working time as long as 
theirs the rule. 

The struggle for the fixing of the woiking day has lasled from 
the first historical appearance of free workers on the scene up to 
the present day. In various trades, different trad tional woiking 
days prevail; but m reality they are seldom adhered to. Only where 
the law fixes the working day and supervises its observance can 
one really say that there exisis a norma! working day. And up to 
now this is the case almost solely in the factory districts of Eng- 
land Here the ten-hour work'ng dav {ten and a half hours on five 
days, seven and a half hours on Saturday) has been fixed for all 
women and for youths of thirteen to eighteen, and since the men 
cannot work without them, they also come under the ten-hour 
working day This law has been won by English factory workers 
by years of endurance, through the most persistent, stubborn strug- 
gle with the factory owners, through freedom of the press, the 
right of association and assembly, as well as through adroit utiliza- 
t ; on of the d’visions in the ruling class itself It has become the 
palladium of the English workers, it has gradually become extend- 
ed to all branches of large-scale industry and last year to almost 
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all trades, a.t least to all those employing women and children The 
present work contains most exhaustive material on the history 
of this legislative regulation of the working day in England. 
The next “North German Reichstag ” 1 * will also have factory 
regulations to discuss and therefore the regulation of factory labour. 
We expect that none of the deputies elected by German workers 
will proceed to discuss this bill without previously making them- 
selves thoroughly conversant with Marx’s book. There is much to be 
achieved there The divisions within the ruling classes are more 
favourable to the workers lhan they ever were in England, because 
universal suffrage compels the ruling classes to court the favour 
of the workers . Under these circumstances, four or five representa- 
tives of the proletariat are a power, if they know how to use their 
position, if above all they know what is at issue, which the bour- 
geois do not know And tor this purpose, Marx’s book gives them 
all the material in ready form. 

We will pass over a number of other very fine investigations 
of more theoretical interest and will halt only at the final chapter 
[part] which deals with the accumulation of capital. Heie it is first 
shown that the capitalist mode of production, i e f that effected by 
capitalists on the one hand and by wage workers on the other, not 
only continually produces anew the capital of the capitalist, but also 
continually produces anew the poverty of the workers at the same 
time. Thereby it is ensured that there always exist anew, on the one 
hand, capitalists who are the owners of all means of subsistence, 
raw materials and instruments of labour, and, on the other hand, 
the great mass of workers who are compelled to sell their labour 
power to these capitalists for an amount of the means of subsistence 
which at best just suffices to maintain them in a condition capable 
of working and to bring up a new generation of able-bodied 
proletarians. But capital does not merely reproduce itself, it is 
continually increased and multiplied — hence its power over the 
propei tvless class of workers. And just as it itself is reproduced 
on an ever greater scale, so the modern capitalist mode of produc- 
tion reproduces the class of propertyless workers also on an ever 
greater scale and in ever greater numbers. . . accumulation [of 
capital] reproduces the capital-relation on a progressive scale, more 
capitalists or larger capitalists at this pole, more wage workers at 
that. . . . Accumulation of capital is, therefore, increase of the 


1 A representative body of the “North German Confederation,’ 4 which came 

into existence after the victory of Prussia over Austria >m 1866. — Ed. 
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proletariat.” 1 Since, however, owing to the progress of machinery, 
owing to improved agriculture, etc., fewer and fewer workers are 
necessary m order to produce the same quantity of products, since 
this perfecting, that is, this making the workeis superfluous, 
grows more rapidly than the growing capital itself, what 
becomes of this ever-increasing number of workers? They form 
an industrial reserve army, which is paid below the value of its 
labour and is irregulaily employed or comes under the care of 
public Poor Law institutions during times of bad or moderate busi- 
ness, but which is indispensable to tl^e capitalist class at times 
when business is especially lively, as is palpably evident in Eng- 
land — but which under all circumstances serves to break the pow- 
er of resistance of the regularly employed workers and to keep 
their wages down. “The greater the social wealth . . . the greater is 

the [relative surplus population or] 2 industrial reserve army But 

the greater this reserve army in proportion to the active [regularly 
employed] labour army, the greater is the mass of a consolidated 
[permanent] surplus population [or strata of workers], 2 whose 
misery is m inverse ratio to its torment of labour. The more extensive, 
finally, the Lazarus-layers of the working class, and the industrial 
reserve army, the greater is official pauperism This is the absolute 
general law of capitalist accumulation ” 3 

These, strictly scientifically proved — and the official economists 
take great care not to make even an attempt at a refutation — are 
some of the chief laws of the modern, capitalist social system But 
does this tell the whole story? By no means Just as sharply as he 
stresses the bad sides of capitalist production does Maix also clear- 
ly prove that this social form was necessary to develop the pro- 
ductive forces of society to a level which will make possble an 
equal development worthy of human beings for all members of 
society. All earlier forms of society were too poor for this. Capital- 
ist production for the first time cieates the wealth and the produc- 
tive forces necessary for this, but at the same time it also creates, in 
the numerous and oppressed workers, the social class which is more 
and more compelled to claim the utilization of this wealth and 
these productive forces for the whole of society — instead of, as 
today, for a monopolist class 


* Capita! , Vol I, p. 627 —Ed 

* Insertions m brackets by Engels — Ed. 

* Capital , Vol I, pp. 659-60 — Ed. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO MARX’S CAPITAL , 
VOLUME II 1 

...But what did Marx say about surplus value that is new’ 
How is it that Marx’s theory of surplus value struck home like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and that in all modern countries, 
too, wh.le the theories of all his socialist predecessors, including 
Rodbertus, 2 vanished without effect? 

The history of chemistry offers an illustration which explains 
this: 

Until almost the end of last centuiy, the phlogistic theory pre- 
vailed, as we know. It assumed that the essence of all combustion 
consisted in the separation from the burning substance of another, 
hypothetical substance, an absolute combustible, named phlo- 
giston. This theory sufficed for the explanation of most of the 
chemical phenomena then known, although not without consider- 
able forcing in many cases. But in 1774, Priestley discovered a 
kind of air which he found to be so pure, or so free from ph’o- 
giston, that common air seemed adulterated in comparison with it. 
lie called it dephlogisticated air. Shortly after him, Scheele obtained 
the same kind of air in Sweden, and demonstrated its presence 
in the atmosphere. He also found that this air disappeared, whenever 
a substance was burned in it or in ordinary air, and therefore he 
called it fire-air. “From these facts he drew the conclusion that the 
compound arising from the union of phlogiston with one of the 
components of the air” (that is to say, by combustion) “was nothing 
but fire or heat, which escaped through the glass.” 3 


1 Written on May 5, 1885, and originally published the same year in the 
first edition of the second volume of Capital . — Ed 

* Johann Karl Kodbertus-J agetzow (1805-75): Prussian landlord; theoreti- 
cian of so-called state socialism. — Ed. 

* Roscoe-Schorlemmer Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch der Chemie. Braunschweig 
1877, I, pp. 13, 18. [Note by F. Engels.] 
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Priestley and Scheele had produced oxygen, but did not know 
what they had discovered. They “remained entangled in the” phlo- 
gistic “categories as they found them.” The element, which was 
to upset the whole phlogistic concept and to revolutionize chem- 
istry, remained barren m their hands. But Priestley had immediate- 
ly communicated his discovery to Lavoisier m Paris, and Lavoi- 
sier, by means of this new fact, now examined all phlogistic 
chemistry. He first discovered that the new kind of air was a new 
chemical element, and that in combustion it was not a case of the 
mysterious phlogiston departing from the burning substance, but 
of this new element combining with the substance. Thus he placed 
all chemistry, which in its phlogistic form had stood on its head, 
on its feet for the first time. And although lie did not produce 
oxygen independently of the otheis and at the same time as they, 
as he claimed later on, he nevertheless is the real discoverer of 
oxygen as compared with the oLher two, who had meiely produced 
it without any suspicion of what it was they had pioduced. 

Marx stands m the same relation to h s predecessors m the 
theory of surplus value as Lavoisier to Priestley and Scheele. The 
existence of that part of a product’s value which we now call sur- 
plus value had been ascertained long before Marx What it consists 
of had also been stated, more or less distinctly, viz., of the product 
of labour for which its appropriator has not paid any equivalent. 
But they got no further. Some of them — the classical bourgeois 
economists — investigated at most the proportion in which the 
product of labour is divided between the labourer and the owner 
of the means of production. Others — the socialists — found this divi- 
sion unjust and looked for utopian means of abolishing this injus- 
tice Both remained m thrall to the economic categories as they had 
found them. 

Then Marx came forward. And he did so in direct oppos ? tion 
to all his predecessors Where they had seen a solution , he saw 
only a problem . He saw that here there was neither dephlogisticated 
air, nor fire-air, but oxygen, that it was not a matter of simply 
recording an economic fact or of the conflict of this fact with 
eternal justice and true morality, but concerned a fact destined’ 
to revolutionize the whole of political economy and offering a 
key to the understanding of all capitalist production — to the one 
who knew how to use it. With this fact as a starting point he 
examined all the categories he found at hand, just as Lavoisier, 
with oxygen as a starting point, had examined the categories of 
phlogistic chemistry he had found at hand. In order to know what 
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.surplus value was, he had to find out what value was. Ricardo’s 
theory of value itself had to be subjected to criticism first of all. 
Thus Marx investigated labour m regard to its value-creating qual- 
ity, and for the first time established what labour produces value, 
and why and how it does this, and that value is nothing but coag- 
ulated labour of this kind — a point which Rodbertus never grasped 
to the end of his days. Marx then examined the relation of 
commodities to money, demonstrating how and why, thanks to 
their immanent property of value, commodities and commodity ex- 
change must produce the antagonism of commodities and money. 
His theory of money, founded on this basis, is the first exhaustive, 
and now tacitly generally accepted one He investigated the trans- 
formation of money into capital, demonstrating that this transfor- 
mation is based on the purchase and sale of labour power. By sub- 
stituting labour power, the value-producing property, for labour, he 
solved with one stroke one of the difficulties upon which the Ri- 
cardian school was wrecked, viz., the impossibility of harmonizing 
the mutual exchange of capital and labour w’th the Ricardian law 
of value determination by labour By establishing the distinction 
between constant and variable capital, he was first enabled to trace 
the real course of the process of surplus value formation in the 
utmost detail, and thus to explain it — something which none of his 
predecessors had accomplished Thus he established a distinction 
within capital itself with which neither Rodbertus nor the bourgeois 
•economists had been able to do anything, but which, neverthe- 
less, furnished the key for the solution of the most complicated eco- 
nomic problems, as is most sir 'kingly proved once again by this 
Volume II, and still more by Volume III, as will be shown. He 
analysed surplus value itself further, finding its two forms, absolute 
and relative suiplus value And he showed the different but in 
^each case decisive role that they had played in the historical devel- 
opment of capitalist production On the basis of surplus value he 
developed the first rational theory we have of wages, and gave for 
the first time the basic features of the history of capitalist accumu- 
lation and a portrayal of its historical tendency . . . 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

PREFACE 1 

I examine the system of bourgeois political economy in the fol- 
lowing order: capital, landed property , wage labour; the state, for- 
eign trade, world market . Under the first three headings, I inves- 
tigate the economic conditions of life of the three great classes into 
which modern bourgeois society is divided; the interconnection of 
the three other headings is obvious at a glance The first section 
of the first book, which deals with capital, consists of the following 
chapters: 1 Commodities, 2. Money or simple circulation; 3 Capi- 
tal in general. The first two chapters form the contents of the pres- 
ent part. The total material lies before me in the form of mono- 
graphs, which were written at periods widely separated one from 
another, for self-clanfication, not for publication, and their elabo- 
ration in connected form according to the above plan will be de- 
pendent on external circumstances. 

I am omitting a general introduction which T had projected be- 
cause on closer reflection any anticipation of results yet to be pioved 
appears to me to be disturbing, and the reader who desires to fol- 
low me must be resolved to ascend from the particular to the gen- 
eral. A few indications of the course of my own politico-economic 
studies may, on the other hand, appear not out of place here. 

I was taking up law, which study, however, I only pursued 
as a subordinate subject along with ph losophy and history. In the 
year 1842-43, as editor of the Rheimsche Zeitung, I experienced 
for the first time the embarrassment of having to take pari in dis- 
cussions on so-called material interests. The proceedings of the Rhen- 
ish Landtag on thefts of wood and parceling of landed property, ' 
the official polemic which Herr von Schaper, then Oberprasident 
of the Rhine Province, opened against the Rheinische Zeitung on 
the conditions of the Moselle peasantry, and finally debates on free 


1 This Preface was originally published in Berlin in 1859 — Ed 
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trade and protective tariffs gave the first incentive to my occupa- 
tion with economic questions On the other hand, at that time when 
the good will “to go further” frequently outweighed specialized 
knowledge, a philosophically weakly tinged echo of French so- 
cialism and communism made itself audible in the Rheinische Zeit - 
ung . I declared myselt against this bungling, but frankly confessed 
at the same time m a controversy with the Allgemeine Auysburger 
Zeitung that my previous studies did not permit me to venture for 
myself any judgment on the content of the French tendencies. In- 
stead, I eagerly seized on the illusion of the managers of the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung, who thought that by a weaker atLitude on the part 
of the paper they could secure a remission of the death sentence 
passed upon it, to effect my withdrawal from the public stage into 
the study. 

The first work which I undertook for a solution of the doubts 
which assailed me was a cr tical review of the Hegelian philosophy 
of law, a work the introduction to which appeared m 1844 in the 
Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbucher 9 published m Paris. My imesti- 
gation led to the result that legal relations such as forms of state 
are to be grasped ne*ther from themselves nor from the so-called 
general development of the human mind, but rather have their roots 
m the matenal conditions of life, the sum total of which Hegel, 
following the example of the Englishmen and Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century, combines under the name of ‘ civil so- 
ciety, that however the anatomy of civil society is to be sought in 
political economy. The investigation of the latter, which I began 
in Paris, I continued in Brussels, whither I had emigrated in con- 
sequence of an expulsion order of M Guizot The general result at 
which I arrived and which, once won, served as a guiding thread 
for my studies, can be briefly formulated as follows: In the 
social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will; these rela- 
tions of production correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material forces of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society 
— the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political super- 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social conscious- 
ness. The mode of production of material life determines the 
social, political and intellectual life process in general. It is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the 
contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness. At 
a certain stage of their development, the material productive forces 
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in society come m conflict with the existing relations of pro- 
duction, or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing — 
with the property relations within which they have been at work 
before. From forms of development of the productive forces 
these relations turn into the r feuers. Then begins an epoch of so- 
cial revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the 
entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. 
In considering such transformations a distinction should always be 
made between the matenai transfoimation of the economic condi- 
tions of production, which can be determined with the precision 
of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophic — in short, ideological forms in winch men become con- 
scious of this conflict and light it out Just as our opinion of an 
individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we 
not judge of such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
ness, on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing con- 
flict between the social productive forces and the relations of 
production. No social order ever disappears before all the produc- 
tive forces for which there is room in it have been developed; and 
new, higher relations of production never appear before the materi- 
al conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the 
old socieiy itself. Therefoie, mankind always sets itself only such 
tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, we 
will always find that the task itself arises only when the material 
conditions necessary for its solution already exist or are at least 
in the process of formation In broad outlines we can designate the 
Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern bourgeois modes 
of production as so many progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of socieiy. The bourgeois relations of production are the 
last antagonistic form of the social process of production — antago- 
nistic not in the sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising 
from the social conditions of life of the individuals; at the same 
time the productive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois 
society create the material conditions for the solution of that antag- 
onism. This social formation constitutes, therefore, the closing 
chapter of the prehistoric stage of human society. 

Frederick Engels, w th whom, since the appearance of his bril- 
liant sketch on the criticism of the economic categories (in the 
Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbticher), I maintained a constant ex- 
change of ideas by correspondence, had by another road (compare 
his The Condition of the Working Class in England) arrived 
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at the same result as I, and when m the spring of 1845 he also 
settled in Brussels, we resolved to work out together the opposition 
ot our view to the ideological view of German philosophy, m tact, 
to settle accounts with our previous philosophical conscience. The 
resolve was carried out m the form ot a criticism of post-Hegehan 
philosophy. The manuscript, two large octavo volumes, had long 
reached its place of publication in Westphalia when we received 
the news that altered circumstances did not allow of its being print- 
ed We abandoned the manuscript to the gnawing criticism of the 
mice all the more willingly since we had achieved our mam pur- 
pose — self-clarification. Ot the scattered works m which we put our 
views before the public at that lime, now from one aspect, now from 
another, I will mention only the Manifesto of the Communist Par- 
ty, jointly written by Engels and myself, and Discours sur le hbre 
echange [Discourse on Free Trade J published by me. The decisive 
points of our view were first scientifically, although only polemi- 
cally, indicated m my work published m 1847 and directed against 
Proudhon. Misere de la Philosophic [The Poverty of Philosophy ], 
etc. A dissertation written in German on Wage Labour , in which 
I put together my lectures on this subject delivered m the Brussels 
Deutscher Arbeiterverem [German Workers’ Society], was interrupt- 
ed while being printed by the February Revolution and my conse- 
quent forced removal from Belgium 

The editing of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in 1848 and 1849, 
and the subsequent events, interrupted my economic studies which 
could only be resumed m the year 1850 m London. The enormous 
material for the history of pohtical economy which is accumulated 
in the British Museum, the favourable vantage point afforded by 
London for the observation of bourgeois society, and finally the 
new stage of development into which the latter appeared io have 
entered with the discovery of gold in California and Australia, de- 
termined me to begin afresh from the very beginning and to work 
through the new material ciitically. These studies led partly of 
themselves into apparently quite remote subjects on which I had to 
dwell for a shorter or longer period. Especially, however, was the 
time at my disposal limited by the imperative necessity of earning 
my living. My contributions, during eight years now, to the first 
English-American newspaper, the New York Tribune, compelled an 
extraordinary scattering of my studies, since I occupied myself 
with newspaper correspondence proper only in exceptional cases. 
However, articles on striking economic events in England and on 
the Continent constituted so considerable a part of my contribu- 
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tions that I was compelled to make myself familiar with practical 
details which lie outside the sphere of the actual science of polil 
ical economy 

This sketch of the course of my studies in the sphere of polit- 
ical economy is intended only to show that my views, however they 
may be judged and however little they may coincide with the in- 
terested prejudices of the ruling classes, are the result of conscien- 
tious investigation lasting many years. But at the entrance to 
science, as at the entrance to hell, the demand must be posted 

Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto; 

Ogm vilta convien che qui sia morta. 

[Here all mistrust must be abandoned 

And here must perish every craven thought ] 

Karl Marx 

London, January 1859 
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ON KARL MARX’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 1 


I 

In all scientific spheres, the Germans have long since demon- 
strated their equality with, and m most of them their superiority 
over, the remaining civilized nations. Only one science was not 
able to count on a single German name among its adepts, viz., po- 
litical economy. The reason is obvious. Political economy is the 
theoretical analysis of modern bourgeois society and therefore pre- 
supposes developed bourgeois conditions, conditions which in Ger- 
many, after the wars of the Reformation and the peasant wars, 
particularly after the Thirty Years’ War, could not arise for cen- 
turies. The separation of Holland from the Empire forced Germany 
to the rear in world trade and from the outset reduced its indus- 
trial development to the scantiest proportions While the Germans 
were slowly and laboriously recovering from the devastation of the 
civil wars, while they were using up all their civil energy, 
which had never been very great, in fruitless struggle against the 
customs barriers and idiotic trade regulations which every petty 
princeling and imperial baron imposed on the industry of his sub- 
jects, while the imperial towns with their guild mummery and 
patrician hauteur were falling into decay — Holland, England and 
France conquered the leading positions in world trade, amassed 
colony after colony and developed the manufacturing industry to 
the highest pitch, until finally England, owing to steam power 
which first imparted value to its coal and iron deposits, attained 
the foremost position in modern bourgeois development. So long, 
however, as a struggle had still to be waged against such ludicrous- 
ly antiquated relics of the Middle Ages as up to 1830 laid fetters 
on the material bourgeois development of Germany, no German 


1 This review by Engels of Marx’s Contribution to the Ciitique of Polit- 
ical Economy (1859) originally appeared m London in the German periodical 
Das Volk (The People ), Nos. 14 and 16 of August 6 and 20, 1859 — Ed* 
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political economy was possible Only with the establisliment of the 
Zollverein * did the Germans arrive at a position in which they could 
at least under .stand political economy Fiom this time, in tact, 
began the impoitation of English and French political economy 
for the benefit of the German bourgeoisie Presently the learned fra- 
lei nity and the bureaucracy seized hold of the imported material and 
worked it up m a fashion not very creditable to the “German 
spirit ” From the medley of industrial barons, traders, schoolmas- 
ters and bureaucrats engaged in authorship there arose a German 
economic literature which m its insipidity, shallowness, lack of 
thought, verbosity and plagiarism was parallelled only by the Ger- 
man novel Among the people with practical aims, the protectionist 
school of the industrialists was the first to establish itself, and its 
authority. List, is still the best that Geiman bourgeois-eco- 
nomic liteiatuie has produced, although the whole of his gloii- 
ous work is copied fiom the Frenchman Femer, the theoictical 
ongmator of the Continental System . 2 In opposition to this 
tendency there arose in the ’foities the free liade school ot the 
merchants in the Balhc provinces, who, with childish but self- 
interested faith, echoed the arguments ol the English free traders. 
Finally, among the schoolmasters and bureauciats who had to 
deal with the theoretical side of the subject, theie were to be 
found dried-up, unciitical herbarium collectors like Herr Rau, 
speculating wiseacres like Herr Stein, who translated foieign 
propositions into undigested Hegelian language, or literary glean- 
ers in the “cultural-historical” field, like Herr Riehl. The final 
outcome ol this was cameralistics , 8 a mush consisting of all sorts of 
extraneous matter, with a spattering of eclectic-economic sauce, 
such as would be useful knowledge for a young law school grad- 
uate m the employ of the stale pi ep an mg for his final state hoard 
examination. 

While thus the bourgeoisie, schoolmasters and bureauciacy in 
Germany were still labouring to learn the first elements of English- 
French economics by heart as unassailable dogmas and to attain 


1 Zollverein (Customs Union) : A German customs and commercial union was 
established on January 1, 1834, between Prussia and other German stales II 
did not include Austria — Eel 

2 The Continental System was the policy pui sued by Napoleon I oi pro- 
hibiting the impoit of English goods on the Continent instituted m 1806 by 
imperial decree, it was adhered to by Spam, Naples and Holland, and later 
also Prussia, Denmark, Russia, Austria and other countries — Ed» 

3 Cameralistics The scientific subjects formerly required m Gern^yj^j of 
a government administrative official — Ed 
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some degree of clarity about them, the German piolelariau party 
appeared on the scene Its whole theoretical existence proceeded from 
the study of political economy, and scientific, independent German 
economics dates from the moment of its appearance This German 
economics is based essentially upon the materialist conception of 
history, the basic features of which are presented briefly in the 
preface to the above-named work. The mam points of this preface 1 
have already been printed m Das Volk , tor which reason we 
referred to it. Not only for economics, but for all historical sciences 
(and all sciences which are not natural sciences are historical) a 
revolutionizing discovery was made with this proposition: “that Lhe 
mode of production of material lite determines the social, political 
and intellectual life process i^ general”; that all the social and 
political relations, all religious and legal systems, all the theoretical 
outlooks which emerge m the course of history, are to be com- 
prehended only when the material conditions of life of the respec- 
tively corresponding epochs are understood and the former are de- 
rived from these material conditions “It is not the consciousness of 
men that determines their being; but ..their social being that deter- 
mines their consciousness.” The proposition is so simple that it must 
be self-evident to anyone who is not bemused by idealist delusions. 
But it involves highly revolutionary consequences, not only for 
theory but also for practice 

“At a certain stage of their development the material productive forces m 
society come into conflict with the existing relations of production or — what 
is but a legal expression for the same thing — with the property relations within 
which they have been at work before From forms of development of the 
productive forces these relations turn into their fetters Then begins an epoch 
of social revolution With the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed . The bourgeois 
relations of production are the last antagonistic form of the social piocess of 
production — antagonistic not m the sense of individual antagonism, but of one 
arising from the social conditions of life of the individuals, at the same time 
the productive forces developing m the womb of bourgeois society create the 
material conditions foi the solution of that antagonism ” 

As we pursue our materialist thesis further and apply it to the 
present, the perspective of a tremendous revolution, indeed the most 
tremendous revolution of all time, therefore immediately unfolds 
itself before us 

On closer consideration it is, howevei, immediately evident 
that this apparently simple proposition, that the consciousness of 

1 See p 299 of this volume — Ed* 
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men depends on their being and not vice veisa, at once, and m 
its first consequences, runs directly counter to all idealism, even the 
most concealed All traditional and customary outlooks on every- 
thing historical are negated by it. The whole tiaditional mode ol 
political reasoning falls to the ground, patriotic noble-mindedness 
lights indignantly against such an unprincipled conception. The 
new mode of outlook, therefore, necessarily came into conflict, not 
only with the representatives of the bourgeoisie, but also with the 
mass of French socialists who would fain shake the world in its 
foundations by means of the magic formula: hberte, egalitS , frater- 
nity! But above all it aroused great wrath among the German vulgar- 
democratic vociferatois. All the same they have by preference at- 
tempted to exploit the new ideas m plagiaristic fashion, but with rare 
misunderstanding. 

The development of the materialist conception even in regard 
to a single historical example was a scientific work which would 
have demanded years of tranquil study, for it is obvious that noth- 
ing can be done here with mere phrases, that only a mass of 
critically sifted, completely mastered historical material can enable 
one to solve such a task The February Revolution thrust our parly 
on the political stage and thereby made it impossible for it to pui- 
sue purely scientific aims Nevertheless, this basic outlook runs like 
a red thread through all the literary productions of the party. In 
all of them it is demonstrated m each particular case how every 
time the action originated from direct material impulses, not from 
the phrases that accompanied the action, and how, on the contra- 
ry, the political and juristic phrases were derived from the mate- 
lial impulses just as much as the political actions and their 
results. 

When, after the defeat of the Revolution of 1848-49, a period 
began in which it became more and more impossible to influence 
Germany from without, our party sui rendered the field of emigra- 
fional quarrels — for that remained the only possible activity — lo 
vulgar democracy While the laLler indulged in intrigues to its 
heart's content, and squabbled today in order to make up the day 
after, and the day after that again washed all its dirty linen in 
view of everyone — while vulgar democracy went begging through 
the whole of America in order immediately afterwards to stage 
new scandals over the division of the few pence garnered — our parly 
was glad once again to have some leisure for study. It had the 
great advantage of having a new scientific outlook as its theoretical 
basis, the working out of which kept it fully occupied; for this 
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leason alone il could never degenerate to such an extent as the 
'•great men' among the emigrants. 

The first fruit of these studies is the book under review 


It 

In a publication like the one beJtoie us there can be no question 
oi a merely desultory criticism of separate chapters taken from 
political economy, of the isolated treatment of this or that disputed 
economic question Rather it is from the outset constructed so as 
to be a systematic summing up of the whole complex of economic 
science, -an interconnected development of the laws of bourgeois 
production and bourgeois exchange Since the economists are noth- 
ing but the mtcrpielers of and apologists for these laws, this de- 
velopment is at the same time a criticism of the whole of economic 
literalure 

Since Hegel’s death haidlv any attempt has been made to de- 
velop a science in its own inner interconnection The official Hegel- 
ian school had appropriated liom the dialectic of the master only 
the manipulation of the simplest hicks, which it applied to any- 
thing and everything, often with ludicrous clumsiness Foi it the 
whole inheritance of Hegel was limited to a meie pattern by Iho 
help of which every theme could be correcth r devised, and to 
a compilation ol words and turns ol speech which now had no 
other purpose than to be inseited at the right time where thought 
and positive knowledge failed them Thus it came about that, 
as a Bonn professor said, these Hegelians undei stood nothing 
about anything, but could write about everything This was cei- 
tainly the case. Meanwhile, these gentlemen were, in spite of then 
self-conceit, so conscious of their weakness that they gave big 
problems the widest bertli possible The old pedantic science held 
the field by its superiority m positive knowledge And when Feuei- 
bach also declared speculative conceptions as untenable, Hegelian- 
ismj quietly fell asleep, and it seemed as if the old metaphysics, 
with its fixed categories, had begun to reign anew m science. 

The thing had its natural cause After the legime of the Hege- 
lian Diadocht , 1 which had woundup with pun* phrases, there natu- 


1 Dwdochi , Alexander of Macedon's generals, whose internecine waitaie 
after his death led to the disintegration of the empire Engels here applies 
this term ironically to the official representatives of the Hegelian school m the 
German universities —Ed. 
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xally followed an epoch in which the positive content ot science 
again outweighed its formal <nde But at the same lime Germany 
immersed itsell m natural science with quite extraoidmary 
energy, which coiresponded to the poweiful bourgeois development 
after 1848 And as these sciences in which the speculative tendency 
nevei assumed any kind of lmpoi lance became fashionable, theie 
was a recrudescence ol the old metaphysical manner ot thinking, 
including the most extreme insipidities oi Wolff. 1 Hegel fell into 
oblivion, and there developed the new natuial-scientific materialism 
which was almost indistinguishable theoretically fiom that of the 
eighteenth century, and foi the most pail only enjoyed the ad- 
vantage ol having a richer natural-scientific material at its dis- 
posal, particularly m chemistry and physiology. The narrow, 
philistine mode ol thought of pie-Kantian times one finds repro- 
duced even to the most extreme tuviality in Buchner and Vogt, 
and even Molc&cholt, who swears by Feueibach, continually gets 
stuck m the most diveiting fashion among the simplest of cate- 
goues. The lumbering cart-horse of bourgeois workaday understand- 
ing naturally stopped dead in confusion befoie the ditch which 
separates essence from appearance, cause from effect But if one 
goes gaily hunting over such badly bioken ground as that of ab- 
stract thinking, one must not ride cart-horses 

Here, theiefore, was another problem lo be solved, one which 
hdd nothing to do with political economy as such. How was sci- 
ence to be tieated 7 On the one hand there was the Hegelian dialect- 
ics in the wholly abstract, “speculative” form in which Hegel had 
bequeathed it, on the other hand there was the ordinary, essentially 
metaphysical Wolffian method which had again become fashiona- 
ble and in which the bourgeois economists had written their fat, 
disjointed tomes. This latter method had been so annihilated the- 
oretically by Kant and particularly by Hegel that only lassitude 
and the lack of any simple alternative method could make possible 
its continued existence m practice. On the other hand the Hegelian 1 
method was absolutely unusable in its available form.* It was es- 
sentially idealistic, and the problem here was that of developing a 
world contemplation more materialistic than any previously ad- 
vanced That method took pure thinking as its start, and liei'e 
one was to start from stubborn facts. A method which, according 
to its own admission, “came from nothing, through nothing, to 
nothing,” was in this form completely out of place here. Never thc- 


1 Christum Wolff (1809-64) Geiman philosophei — Ed 
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less, ol* all the available logical material, it was the only thing 
which could be used, at least as a starting point It had not been 
criticized, nor overcome Not one ot the opponents of the great 
dialectician had been able to make a bleach m its proud structure 
it fell into oblivion, because the Hegelian school had not the 
slightest notion what to do with it. It was, therefore, above all 
necessary to subject the Hegelian method to thoroughgoing criticism 

What distinguished Hegel's mode ot thought from that of all 
other philosopheis was the enormous historical sense upon which 
it was based Abstract and idealist though it was in form, yet the 
development of his thoughts always proceeded m line with the 
development of world history and the latter was really jaieant to 
be only the lest of the former. If, thereby, the real relation was 
inverted and stood on its head, neveitheless, the real content en- 
tered everywhere into the philosophy: all the more so since Hegel — 
in contrast to his disciples — did not parade ignorance, but was one 
of the finest intellects ot all time He was the first who attempted 
to show an evolution, an inner coherence, in history, and while 
today much in his Philosophy of History may seem peculiar to us 
yet the grandeur of his fundamental outlook is admirable even 
today, whether one makes comparison with his predecessors, oi 
with anyone who, since his time, has taken the liberty of reflecting 
in general concerning history. Everywhere, in his Phenomenology , 
/Esthetics, History of Philosophy , this magnificent conception ot 
history penetrates, and eveiy where this material is treated histori- 
cally, in a definite, even if abstractly inverted, interconnection 
with history. 

This epoch-making conception of 'history was the dnect theo- 
retical prerequisite for the new materialist, outlook, and thereby 
provided a connecting point for the logical method, too. Since this 
forgotten dialectics had led to such results even from the stand- 
point of “pure thinking,” and had, in addition, so easily settled 
accounts with all preceding logic and metaphysics, there must of 
necessity have been something more to it than sophistry and haii- 
splitting. But the criticism of this method, which all officially rec- 
ognized philosophy had fought shy of and still does, was no trifle 

Marx was, and is, the only one who could undertake the work 
of extracting from the Hegelian logic the kernel which comprised 
Hegel’s real discoveries in this sphere, and to construct the dialecti- 
cal method, divested of its idealistic trappings, in the simple shape 
in which it becomes the only true form of development of thought 
The working out of the method which forms the foundation of 
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Marx's Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy we con- 
sider a result of hardly less importance than the basic materialist 
outlook itself. 

The criticism ol economics, even according to the method se- 
cured, could still be exercised in two ways: historically or logically. 
Since in history, as in its literary reflection, development as a 
whole also proceeds from the most simple to the more complex rela- 
tions, the historical development of the literature of political econ- 
omy provided a natural guiding thread with which criticism could 
link up, and the economic categories as a whole would thereby 
appear in the same sequence as m the logical development. This 
form apparently has the advantage of greater clearness, since in- 
deed it is the actual development that is followed, but as a matter 
of tact it would thereby at most become more popular. History 
often proceeds by leaps and zigzags and it would in this way 
have to be lollowed everywhere, whereby not only would much 
material of minor importance have to be incorporated, but there 
would be much interruption of the chain of thought; furthermore, 
the history of economics could not be written without that of bour- 
geois society and this would make the task endless, since all 
preliminary work is lacking. The logical method of treatment was, 
therefore, the only appropriate one But this, as a matter of fact, 
is nothing else but the historical method; only divested of its histor- 
ical form and disturbing fortuities The chain of thought must 
begin with the same thing with which this history begins and its 
further course will be nothing else but the reflection of the historical 
course in abstract and theoretically consistent form; a corrected 
reflection but corrected according to laws furnished by the real course 
of history itself, in that each factor can be considered at its ripest 
point of development, in its classic form. 

In this method we proceed from the first and simplest relation 
that historically and in fact confronts us, here, therefore, from 
Ihe first economic relation to be found. We analyse this 1 relation. 
Being' a relation already implies that it has two sides, related to 
each other Each of these sides is considered by itself; which brings 
us to the way in which they behavt to each other, their interac- 
tion Contradictions will lesult which demand a solution. But as we 
are not considering here an abstract process of thought taking place 
solely in our heads, but a real process which has actually taken 
place at some particular time, or is still taking place, these contra- 
dictions, too, will have developed in practice and will probably have 
found their solution. We shall trace the nature of this solution, 
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and shall discovei dial it has been hi ought about by the establish- 
ment ot a new i elation whose two opposite sides \vc shall now 
have lo develop, and so on 

Political economy begins with commodities, begins fiomthemu- 
ment when products are exchanged lor one another — whether by 
individuals or by primitive communities. The product that appears 
in exchange is a commodity It is, however, a commodity solely be- 
cause a relation between two persons or communities attaches to 
the thing, the product, the relation between producer and consumer 
who are here no longer united in the same peison Here at once 
we have an example of a peculiar fact, which runs through the 
whole of economics and which has caused utter confusion m the 
minds of the bourgeois economists: economics deals not with things 
but with relations between persons, and, m the last resort, between 
classes; these relations aie, however, always attached to things and 
appear as things This interconnection, which m isolated cases it 
is true has dawned upon individual economists, was first discovered 
by Marx as obtaining for all political economy, whereby he made 
the most difficult questions so simple and clear that now even the 
bourgeois economists will be able to grasp them 

If now we consider commodities from their various aspects, 
commodities in their complete development and not as they first 
laboriously developed in the primitive barter between two primitive 
communities, they present themselves to us from the two points of 
view of use value and exchange value, and here we at once enter 
the sphere of economic dispute Anyone who would like to have a 
striking illustration of the fact that the German dialectical method 
in its present state of elaboration is at least as superior to the old. 
shallow, garrulous metaphysical method as the railway is lo the* 
means of transport of the Middle Ages, should read in Adam Smith 
or any other official economist of reputation what a torment ex- 
change value and use value were to these gentlemen, how diffi- 
cult it was for them to keep them properly apart and comprehend 
each in its peculiar distinctness, and should then compare the 
simple, clear treatment by Marx 

After use value and exchange value have been developed, commod- 
ities are presented as the immediate unity of both, in the form 
in which they enter the process of exchange What contradictions 
result here can afterwards be read on pp 20, 21. 1 We only note 


1 Engels refers here to the German edition (Beilin 1859) oi Marx*& A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy — Ed . 
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Lfaai these contradictions arc notmeielvol abstiact theoretical intei- 
est, but at the same time reflect the difficulties which emerge from 
the natuie of the immediate exchange relations, of simple bartex, 
i effect the impossibilities in which tins first crude lorin oi exchange 
necessarily terminates. The solution of these impossibilities is to 
be found m the fact that the pioperty oi lepicsentmg the exchange 
value of all othei commodities is transfened to a special commod- 
ity — money Money or simple circulation is now developed m the 
second chapter, viz., 1) money as the measure of value 9 m which 
connection the value measured m money, the price, receives its 
closer determination; 2) as means* o/ circulation and 3) as the unity 
of both determinations, as real money 9 as the representative of all 
material bourgeois wealth. This closes the development oi the first 
part, reseivmg the passing* of money mto capital for the second 

It is seen that with this method the logical development is bv 
no means compelled to keep to the puiely abstract sphere On the 
contrary, this method requires historical illustrations, continual 
contact with reality. Such proofs are accordingly introduced in 
great variety, namely, refeiences both to the actual course ol .his- 
tory at diffeient stages of social development and also to the eco- 
nomic literatuie in which the clear working out oi the detei muni- 
tions of economic relations is pursued from the beginning The 
criticism of individual more or less one-sided oi confused modes oj 
conception is then in essence already given in the logical de\elop- 
ment itself and can be briefly formulated. 

In a third ailicle we shall deal with the economic content o! 
the book itself 1 


1 This thud article never applied, and the MS of it has not been 
found — Ed 



Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 

FROM LETTERS ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 1 

MARX TO PAUL V. ANNENKOV 2 * * * * * * 

Brussels, December 2S, [1846] 

. * .What is society, whatever ils form may be 9 The product oi 
men’s reciprocal action. Are men free to choose this or that form 
of society tor themselves? By no means. Assume a particular state 
of development in the productive faculties of man and you will get 
a particular loim of commeice and consumption Assume paihcu- 
lar stages of development in production, commerce and consump- 
tion and you will have a paiticular form of social constitution, a 
particular organization of the family and of the social estates or 
classes, in a word, a particular civil society Piesuppose a partic- 
ular civil society and you will get particular political conditions 
which are only the official expression of civil society. . . 

It is superfluous to add that men aie not free to choose their 
productive forces — which are the basis of ail their history — for 
tnery productive force is an acquired force, the product of former 
activity Thus productive forces are the result of practical human 
energy, but this energy is itself circumscribed by the conditions 
in which men find themselves, by the productive forces already 
acquired, by the social form which exists before they do, which 
they do not create, which is the product of the former generation 
Because of the simple fact that every succeeding generation finds 
itself in possession of productive forces won by the previous gener- 

1 Marx’s description of the essence of historical materialism contained in 

his Preface to his work A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 

{pp. 299-303 of this volume) is supplemented here by a series of excerpts from 

the letters of Marx and Engels dealing with the same group of questions 

Engels* letters here referred to were written in reply to various inquiries he 

had received —Ed, 

8 This letter was written m French 

^ V. Annenkov (1812-87)* Liberal-minded Russian landed proprietor and 

publicist with whom Marx corresponded — Ed, 
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ation, which serve it as the xaw material toi new production, con- 
nection arises in human history, a history of humanity takes shape, 
which has become all the moie a history of humanity since the 
productive forces of man and there! oie his social relations have 
been extended. Hence the necessary conclusion* the social history 
of men is never anything but the histoiy ol then individual devel- 
opment, whether they are conscious of it or not Their maleiial re- 
lations are the basis of all theii relations. These material relations 
are only the necessary forms in which their mateiial and individ- 
ual activity is realized. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never relinquish 
what they have won, but this does not mean that they never relin- 
quish the social form m which they have acquired certain produc- 
tive forces On the contrary, m order that they may not be deprived 
of the result attained, and forfeit the fruits of civilization, they are 
obliged, from the moment when the mode of their intercourse [Fr 
commerce] no longer corresponds to the productive forces ac- 
quired, to change all their traditional social forms 

I am using the [French] word commerce here in its widest 
sense, as we use Verkehr in German Foi example: privileges, the 
institution of guilds and corporations, the regulatory regime of the 
Middle Ages, were social relations which alone corresponded to 
the acquired productive forces and to the social condition which 
had previously existed and from which these institutions had arisen 
Under the protection of this rigime of corporations and regula- 
tions, capital was accumulated, overseas trade was developed, 
colonies were founded. But the fruits of this would have been for- 
feited if men had tried to retain the forms under whose protec- 
tion these fruits had ripened. Hence came two thunder claps — the 
Revolutions of 1640 and 1688. All the old economic forms, the 
social relations corresponding to them, the political conditions 
which were the official expression of the old civil society, were 
destroyed in England Thus the economic forms m which men 
produce, consume, exchange, are transitory and historical. With newly 
acquired productive forces men change their mode of production and 
with the mode of production they change all the economic rela- 
tions, which were merely the necessary conditions of this particu- 
lar mode of production 

...Monsieur Proudhon has very well grasped the fact that men 
produce cloth, linen, silks, and what a great meat on his part to 
have grasped this simple matter * What Monsieur Pioudhon has 
not grasped is that men, according to their faculties, also produce 
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the social lelatiom amid which tho\ piepsire cloth and luitsi Slill 
less has Monsieur Pioudhon undei stood that men. who fashion 
their social lelations m accordance with then matenal pi'oductiv- 
lty, also fashion ideas and categories , that is to say, the abstract 
ideal expressions ol these same social relations Thus the eatego- 
nes aie no more eternal than the relations they express They are 
historical and transitory products Fox M Proudhon, on the con- 
trary, abstractions and categones are the piimoidial cause. Accord- 
ing to him they, and not men, make lnstoiy The abstraction , the 
category taken c/s such } le, apait from men and their material 
activities, is ol course immortal, unchangeable, impassive, it is 
only an entity of puie reason, which is only another way of say- 
ing that the abstraction as such is abstiact An admirable tautology / 

Thus, regaided as categories, economic relations are for 
M. Proudhon eternal lointulfe without origin or progress. 

Lei us put it in another way. M Proudhon does not directly 
state that bourgeois life is for him an eternal venty ; he stales it 
mdiiecllv by dedjing the categories which express bourgeois rela- 
tions m the lorm ot thought He takes the products of bourgeois 
society tor spontaneous, eternal entities, endowed with a life ol 
their own, as soon as they present themselves to his mind in the 
form of categones, in the foim of thought Thus he does not rise 
above the bourgeois horizon As he is opeiating with bourgeois ideas, 
the eternal truth ot which he presupposes, he seeks a synthesis, 
an equilibrium, lor these ideas and does not see that the present 
method by which they leach equilibrium is the only possible one 

Indeed he does what all good bourgeois do. They all tell you 
that m principle, that is, as abstract ideas, competition, monopoly, 
etc,aie the only basis of life, but that in practice they leave much 
to be desired They all want competition without its tiagiceffefets 
They all want the impossible, namely, the conditions of bourgeois 
life without the necessary consequences of those conditions. None 
oi them understands that the bourgeois form of production is histor- 
ic and transitory, just as the feudal form was This mistake arises 
Irom the fact that the bourgeois man is to them the only pos- 
sible basis of every society; they cannot imagine a state of society 
in which men have ceased to be bourgeois 

M Proudhon is therefore necessarily a doctrinaire . The historic 
movement which is turning the world upside down today reduces 
itself for him to the problem of discovering the correct equilibrium, 
the synthesis, of two bourgeois thoughts And so the clever fellow 
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is able by his cunning to discover the hidden thought of God, the 
unity oi two isolated thoughts — which are only isolated because 
M. Proudhon has isolated them from practical life, from present- 
day production, which is the union ot the realities which they cx- 
piess In place ol the great histone movement arising fiom the 
conflict between the productive forces already acquired by men and 
their social zelations, which no longer correspond to these produc- 
tive forces: in place of the ternble wars which aie being piepared 
between the different classes within each nation and between differ- 
ent nations, in place ol the piactical and violent action of the 
masses by which alone these conflicts can be resolved — in place 
of this vast, prolonged and complicated movement Monsieur Prou- 
dhon .supplies the peristaltic motion of his own head. So it is 
the men of learning, the men who know how to purloin God’s 
secret thoughts, who make history The small fiy have only to 
apply their levelations You will now undei stand whty M Prou- 
dhon is the declai ed enemy of oveiy political movement F01 him 
the solution of piesenl problems does not lie m public action but 
in the dialectical contoitions of his head Since to him the cate- 
gories aie the moving forces, it is 110L necessaiy to change piacli- 
cal life in order to change the categones On the conti aiy, change 
the categories and the lesult will be the transformation oi exist- 
ing society. 

In his desue to leconcile conhadictions Monsieur Pioudhon 
does not even ask himself if the very basis of those contradictions 
must not be overthrown He is exactly like the political doctrinaixe 
w T ho will have it that the king, the chamber of deputies and the 
chamber of peeis aie integial parts of social life, eternal catego- 
ries. All lie is looking for is a new foimula by which to establish 
an equilibrium between these foi^cs (whose equilibrium depends 
pieciscly on the present movement in which one force is now the 
conqueror and now the slave oi the other) Thus in the eighteenth 
century a host of mediocre minds was busy finding the true form- 
ula which would bung the social estates, king, nobility, parliament, 
etc , into equilibrium, and they woke up one morning to find that 
there was in fact no longer any king, nobility, parliament The true 
equilibrium m this antagonism was the ovei throw oi all the social 
relations which served as a basis lor these feudal institutions and 
their antagonisms 

Because M* Pioudhon places .eternal ideas, the categoiies of 
pure reason, on the one side and human beings and their practical 
life, which according to him is the application of these categories. 
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on the olhei, one finds m him trom the beginning a dualism be* 
tween life and ideas, soul and body, a dualism which recurs m 
many forms You can see now that this antagonism is nothing but 
the incapacity ot M Proudhon to understand the profane origin 
and history ol the categories, which he deifies 


MARX TO JOSEPH WEYDEMEYER 1 

London, March 5 1852 

. . And now as to my sell, no credit is due to me for discovering 
the existence ot classes m modern society, nor yet the struggle be- 
tween Lhem Long be! ore me bourgeois historians had described the 
historical development of this class struggle and bourgeois econom- 
ists, the economic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was 
new was to prove 1) that the existence of classes is only bound 
up with paiticulai historical phases in the development of produc- 
tion, 2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat , 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes 
the transition to the abolition oj all classes and to a classless 
society . . 2 

1 Joseph Ifreydemeyer flH18-6bj Gcinian Communist, journalist, friend oi 
Marx Emigrated to America m 1851 — Ed* 

2 In his book, The State and Revolution , Lcmn, Selected Works , Two-Vol 
ed, Voi II, pp. 163-64, Lenm has devoted a separate section to the following 
explanation ol this extract Irom Marx’s letter 

“In these words Marx succeeded m expressing with striking clarity, lirst, 
the chief and radical difference between his doctrine and that of the foremost 
and most profound thmkeis of the bourgeoisie, and, second, the essence of' his 
doctime ol the stale 

‘It is often said and written that the core of Maix’s theoiy is the class 
struggle, but this is not true And from this error veiy often springs the oppor- 
tunist distortion of Maixism, its falsification to make it acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie. For the doctrine of the class struggle was created not by Marx, but by 
the bouigeoisie before Maix, and generally speaking it is acceptable to the 
bouigeoisie. Those who recognize only the class struggle are not yet Marxists, 
they may be found to be still within the boundaries of bourgeois reasoning and 
bourgeois politics. To limit Marxism to the doctrine ot the class struggle means 
curtailing Marxism, distorting it, reducing it to something which i*s acceptable to 
the bourgeoisie Only he is a Marxist who extends the acceptance of the class 
struggle to the acceptance of the dictatorship of the proletariat This is where 
the profound difference lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty (and even 
big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which the real understanding and 
acceptance of Marxism should be tested And it is not surprising that when the 
history of Europe brought the working class face to face with this question m 
a practical way, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but all the Kaut- 
skyites (people who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) proved to be 
miserable phihstfnes and petty-bourgeois democrats who repudiated the dicta- 
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MARX TO ENGELS 


September 25, 1657 

The history of the aimy brings out moie clearly than any- 
thing else the conectness of our conception oi the connection be- 
tween the productive forces and social relations. In general, the 
army is important for economic development For instance, it was 
in the army that the ancients first developed a complete wage 
system Similarly among the Romans the pecuhum castrense 1 was 
the first legal form m which the light of others than fathers of 
lamilies to moveable property was recognized. So also the guild 
system among the corpoiation of fabri [artisans] Here too the first 
use of machinery on a large scale Even the special value of met- 
als and their use as money appears to have been originally based 
— as soon as Giimm’s stone age was passed — on their militaiy sig- 
nificance The division ol labour within one branch was also first 
carried out in the armies. The whole history of the I oi ms of bom - 
geois society is very strikingly epitomized here When you can find 
time you must work the thing out from this point of view 

Lorslnp oi the proletariat Kautsky's pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat, published m August 1918, ic, long after the fust ediLion oi the piesent 
pamphlet, is an example oi petty-bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base 
renunciation of it in practice, while hypocntically recognizing it in woids. (See 
my pamphlet, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, PetiogiacI 
and Moscow 1918 J 

“Present-day opportunism in the person oi its principal representative, the 
ex-Marxist K Kautsky, fits in completely with Marx’s characterization of the 
bourgeois position quoted above, for this opportunism limits the field of recog- 
nition of the class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relationships (Within this 
realm, within its framework, not a single educated libeial will refuse to recog- 
nize the class struggle ‘m principle* f ) Opportunism does not carry the recogni- 
tion of class struggle to the mam point, to the period of transition from capi- 
talism to Communism, to the period of the overthrow and complete abolition 
of the bourgeoisie In reality, this period inevitably becomes a period of an 
unprecedentedly violent class struggle m unprecedentedly acute foims and, 
consequently, during this penod the state must inevitably be a state that is 
democratic m a new way (for the proletariat and the propertjdess m genes all 
and dictatorial m a new way (against the bourgeoisie). 

“To proceed. The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the stale is assimilated onh 
by those w T ho understand that the dictatorship of a single class is necessarv not 
only for class society m general, not only for the proletariat which has over- 
thrown the bourgeoisie, but for the entire historical period which separates 
capitalism from ‘classless society,* from Communism The forms of bourgeois 
states are extremely varied, but m essence they are all the same m one way or 
another, m the final analysis, all these states are inevitably the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie . The transition from capitalism to Communism will certainly create a 
great variety and abundance of political forms, but their essence w r ill inevitably bc- 
the same* the dictatorship of the proletariat*' — Ed 

1 The separate property which the Roman soldier acquired m ramp fa* 
distinguished from family property) — Ed. 
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MARX TO ENGELS 


Julv 7, I860 

. Is om theory that the organization of labour is determined 
by the means oj production confirmed anywhere more brillianth 
than in the human slaughter industry? XL would really he worth 
while foi you to write something about it (I have not the neces- 
saiy knowledge) which I could insert undei your name as an ap- 
pendix to my book Think this over But it it is to be done it 
must be done foi the first volume, where 1 deal with this subject 
ex professo [professionally! You will understand what gieat plea- 
sure it would give me it you were to appear as a direct collabo- 
rator also in my chief work (lntherto I have onh done small 
things) instead ol merely through quotations, f , . 


ENGELS TO CONRAD SCHMIDT 1 


August r>, 1890 

, , , In general the word materialistic selves many of the young- 
er writers in Germany as a meie phiase with which anything and 
everything is labelled without further study, i e , they stick on this 
label and then think the question disposed of But our conception 
of history is above all a guide to study, not a lever for consti no- 
tion after the manner of the Hegelians All history must be studied 
afresh, the conditions of existence of the different formations of 
society must be individually examined before the attempt is made 
to deduce from them the political, civil-legal, aesthetic, philosophic, 
leligious, etc, notions corresponding io them Up to now but little 
has been done heie because only a few people have got down to 
it seriously In this field we can utilize heaps of help, it is immense- 
ly big, and anyone who will work seriously can achieve a lot 
and distinguish himscli But instead of this only too many of 
the younger Germans simply make use of the phrase historical 
materialism (and everything can be turned into a phrase) in order 
to get their own relatively scanty historical knowledge (for econom- 
ic history is still in its cradle)) constructed into a neat system 
as quickly as possible and they then think themselves something 
reiy tremendous , , , 

You, who have really done something, must have noticed your* 

1 Coniftd Schmidt (1863-1932) German Social-Democrat — EiL 
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self how few of the young literary men who fasten themselves on 
to the Party give themselves the trouble to study economics, the 
history of economics, the history of trade, of industry, of agricul- 
ture, of the formation^ of society. How many know anything 
of Maurer 1 except his name! The conceit of the journalist must 
accomplish everything here, and the result corresponds. It often 
seems as if these gentlemen think anything is good enough for the 
workers* If these gentlemen only knew how Marx thought his best 
things were still not good enough for the workers and how he regarded 
it as a crime to offer the workers anything less than the very 
best! . 


ENGELS TO JOSEPH BLOCH 


London, September 21, 1890 

. . According to the materialist conception of history the determin- 
ing element in history is ultimately the production and reproduction of 
real life More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If 
therefore somebody twists this into the statement that the economic 
element is the only determining one, he transforms it into a mean- 
ingless, abstract and absurd phrase The economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure — political 
forms of the class struggle and its consequences, to wit, constitutions 
established by the victorious class after a successful battle, etc., jurid- 
ical forms, and then even the reflexes of all these actual struggles 
in the brains of the participants: political, juristic, philosophical 
theories, religious views and their further development into systems 
of dogmas, also exercise their influence upon the course of the his- 
torical struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form. There is an interaction of all these elements in which, 
amid all the endless host of accidents (z\e., of things and events, 
whose inner connection is so remote or so impossible to prove 
that we regard it as absent and can neglect it) the economic move- 
ment finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the application 
of the theory to any period of history one chose would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree. 

We make our history ourselves, but in the first place under very 

1 Georg Ludwig von Maurer (1790-1872) German historian who investigated 
the social system of ancient and medieval Germany See also pp 110-11 of this 
volume, note 13 — Ed 
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definite presuppositions and conditions. Among these the economic 
ones are ultimately decisive. But the political ones, etc., and indeed 
even the traditions which haunt human minds also play a part, 
although not Am decisive one. The Prussian state also arose and 
developed from historical, ultimately from economic causes. But it 
could scarcely be maintained without pedantry that among the 
many small states of North Germany, Brandenburg was specifi- 
cally determined by economic necessity to become the great pow- 
er embodying the economic, linguistic and, after the Reformation, 
also the religious difference between North and South — by econo- 
mic necessity and not by other elements as well (above all by its 
entanglement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prussia, 
and hence with international political relations — which were indeed 
also decisive in the formation of the Austrian dynastic power) . 
Without making oneself ridiculous it' would be a difficult thing to 
explain in terms of economics the existence of every small state in 
Germany, past and present, or the origin of the High German 
consonant permutations, which the geographical wall of partition 
formed by the mountains from the Sudetic range to the Taunus 
widened to form a regular fissure across all Germany 

In the second place, however, history is made in such a way 
that the final result always arises from conflicts between many in- 
dividual wills, of which each again has been made what it is by 
a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant — the historical event. This again 
may itself be viewed as the product of a power which works as a 
whole, unconsciously and without volition. For what each indivi- 
dual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is 
something that no one willed. Thus past history proceeds in the 
manner of a natural process and is also essentially subject to the 
same laws of motion. But from the fact that individual wills — 
of which each desires what he is impelled to by his physical con- 
stitution and external, in the last resort economic, circumstances 
(either his own personal circumstances or those of society in gener- 
al) — do not attain what they want, but are merged into a collec- 
tive mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that their 
value — 0. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant and is 
to this degree involved in it. 

I would furthermore ask you to study this theory from its ori- 
ginal sources and not at second-hand; it is really much easier. 
Marx hardly wrote anything in which it did not play a part But 
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especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is a most 
excellent example of its application. There are also many allusions 
in Capital. Then may I also direct you to my writings: Herr Eugen 
Duhring’s Revolution in Science and Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
Outcome of Classical German Philosophy, in which I have given 
the most detailed account of historical materialism which, so far 
as I know, exists. 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that 
younger writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it. We had to emphasize this main principle in op- 
position to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always 
the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other elements 
involved in the interaction to come into their rights But when it 
was a case of presenting a section of history, that is, of a practical 
application, the thing was different and there no error was possible 
Unfortunately, however, it happens only too often that people think 
they have fully understood a new theory and can apply it without 
more ado from the moment they have mastered its main princi- 
ples, and even those not always correctly. And I cannot exempt 
many of the more recent “Marxists” from this reproach, for the 
most amazing rubbish has been produced from this quarter too. 


ENGELS TO CONRAD SCHMIDT 


October 27, 1890 

. . . The thing 1 is easiest to grasp from the point of view of the 
division of labour. Society gives rise to certain common functions 
which it cannot dispense with. The persons selected for these func- 
tions form a new branch of the division of labour within society. 
This gives them particular interests, distinct too from the interests 
of those who gave them their office, they make themselves inde- 
pendent of the latter and — the state is in being. And now the de- 
velopment is the same as it was with commodity trade and later 
with money trade: the new independent power, while having in 
the main to follow the movement of production, reacts, owing to its 
inherent independence, i e., the relative independence originally 
transferred to it and gradually further developed, in its turn upon 
the conditions and course of production. It is the interaction of two 

1 The preceding part of the letter deals with the relations between the 
money market, trade and production — Ed. 

21 * . " 
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unequal forces: on the one hand the economic movement, on the 
other the new political power, which strives for as much independ- 
ence as possible, and which, having once been established, is also 
endowed with a movement of its own. On the whole, the economic 
movement gels its way, but it has also to suffer reactions from the 
political movement which it itself established and endowed with 
relative independence, from the movement of the state power on 
the one hand and of the opposition simultaneously engendered on 
the other Just as the movement of the industrial market is, in 
the main and with the reservations already indicated, reflected in 
the money market and, of course, in inverted form, so the struggle 
between the classes already existing and already in conflict with 
one another is reflected in the struggle between government and 
opposition, but also in inverted form, no longer directly but indi- 
rectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight for political principles, 
and so distorted that it has taken us thousands of years to gel be- 
hind it again. 

The reaction of the state power upon economic development can 
be one of three kinds: it can run in the same direction, and then 
development is more rapid; it can oppose the line of development, 
in which case nowadays state power in every great nation will go 
to pieces in the long run; or it can cut off the economic develop- 
ment from certain paths, and prescribe certain others This case 
ultimately reduces itself to one of the two previous ones But it 
is obvious that in cases two and three the political power can do 
great damage to the economic development and result in the squan- 
dering of great masses of energy and material. 

Then there is also the case of the conquest and brutal destruc- 
tion of economic resources, by which, in certain circumstances, a 
whole local or national economic development could formerly be 
ruined. Nowadays such a case usually has the opposite effect, at 
least among 1 great nations: in the long run the vanquished often 
gains more economically, politically and morally than the victor. 

It is similar with law. As soon as the new division of labour 
which creates professional lawyers becomes necessary, another new 
and independent sphere is opened up which, for all its general de- 
pendence on production and trade, still has its own capacity for 
reacting upon these spheres as well In a modern stale, law must 
not only correspond to the general economic position and be its 
expression, but must also be an expression which is consistent in 
itself, and which does not, owing to inner contradictions, bite off 
its own nose. And in order to achieve this, the faithful reflection 
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of economic conditions suffers increasingly All the more so the 
more rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigat- 
ed, unadulterated expression of the domination of a class — this in 
itself would offend the “conception of justice.” Even in the Code 
Napoleon the pure, consistent conception of justice held by the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1792-96 is already adulterated m 
many ways, and, in so far as it is embodied there, has daily to 
undergo all sorts of attenuations owing to the rising power of the 
proletariat. Which does not prevent the Code Napoleon from being 
the statute book which serves as a basis for every new code of 
law in every part of the world Thus to a great extent the course 
of the “development of law” only consists, first, in the attempt 
to do away with the contradictions arising from the direct trans- 
lation of economic relations into legal principles, and to establish 
a harmonious system of law, and then in the repeated breaches 
made m this system by the influence and pressure of further eco? 
nomic development, which involves it in further contradictions (1 
am only speaking here of civil law for the moment.) 

The reflection of economic relations as legal principles is neces- 
sarily also a topsy-turvy one: it happens without the person who 
is acting being conscious of it; the jurist imagines he is operating' 
with a priori principles, whereas they are really only economic 
reflexes; so everything is upside down. And it seems to me obvious 
that this inversion, which, so long as it remains unrecognized, 
forms what we call ideological conception , reacts in its turn upon 
the economic basis and may, within certain limits, modify it. The 
basis of the law of inheritance — assuming that the stages reached 
in the development of the family are equal — is an economic one 
But it would be difficult to prove, for instance, that the absolute 
liberty of the testator in England and the severe restrictions im- 
posed upon him in France are only due in every detail to economic 
causes. Both react back, however, on the economic sphere to a ver\ 
considerable extent, because they influence the distribution of property 

As to the realms of ideology which soar still higher in the air, 
religion, philosophy, etc., these have a prehistoric stock, found al- 
ready in existence and taken over in the historic period, of what 
we should today call bunk. These various false conceptions of na- 
ture, of man’s own being, of spirits, magic forces, etc., have foi 
the most part only a negative economic basis; but the low econom- 
ic ’development of the prehistoric period is supplemented and also 
partially conditioned and even caused by the false conceptions of 
nature. And even though economic necessity was the main driving 
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force of the progressive knowledge of nature and becomes ever more 
so, it would surely be pedantic to try and find economic causes for 
all this primitive nonsense. The history of science is the history 
of the gradual clearing away of this nonsense or of its replacement 
by fresh but always less absurd nonsense. The people who deal with 
this belong in their turn to special spheres in the division of labour 
and appear to themselves to be working in an independent field 
And in so far as they form an independent group within the so- 
cial division of labour, in so far do their productions, including 
their errors, react back as an influence upon the whole develop- 
ment of society, even on its economic development. But all the 
same they themselves are again under the dominating influence of 
economic development. In philosophy, for instance, this can be 
most readily proved in the bourgeois period. Hobbes was the first 
modem materialist (in the eighteenth century sense) but he was an 
absolutist in a period when absolute monarchy was at its height 
throughout the whole of Europe and when the fight of abso- 
lute monarchy versus the people was beginning in England. Locke, 
both in religion and politics, was the child of the class compromise 
of 1688. The English deists and their more consistent successors, 
the French materialists, were the true philosophers of the bourgeoi- 
sie, the French even of the bourgeois revolution. The German philis- 
tine runs through German philosophy from Kant to Hegel, some- 
times positivdy and sometimes negatively But the philosophy of 
every epoch, since it is a definite sphere in the division of labour, 
has as its presupposition certain definite intellectual material hand- 
ed down to it, by its predecessors, from which it takes its start. 
And that is why economically backward countries can still play 
first fiddle in philosophy: France in the eighteenth century com- 
pared with England, on whose philosophy the French based them- 
selves, and later Germany in comparison with both. But in 
France as well as Germany philosophy and the general blossoming 
of literature at that time were also the result of a rising economic 
devdopment. I consider the ultimate supremacy of economic devel- 
opment established in these spheres too, but it comes to pass with- 
in conditions imposed by the particular sphere itself: in philos- 
ophy, for instance, through the operation of economic influences 
(which again generally only act under political, etc., disguises) 
upon the existing philosophic material handed down by predeces- 
sors. Here economy creates nothing a novo [absolutely new], but 
it determines the way in which the existing material of thought is 
altered and further developed, and that too for the most part 
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Indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral reflexes which 
exercise the greatest direct influence upon philosophy. 

About religion I have said the most necessary things in the last 
section on Feuerbach. 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every reaction 
of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic movement upon the 
movement itself , he is simply tilting at windmills. He has only 
got to look at Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, which deals almost 
exclusively with the particular part played by political struggles 
and events; of course, within their general dependence upon eco- 
nomic conditions. Or Capital, the section on the working day, for 
instance, where legislation, which is surely a political act, has 
such a trenchant effect. Or the section on the history of the bour- 
geoisie (Chapter XXIV.) Or why do we fight for the political dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat if political power is economically impo- 
tent 9 Force (that is, state power) is also an economic power. 

But I have no time to criticize the book 1 now. I must first get 
Volume III out and besides I think that Bernstein, for instance, 
could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectic They never see any- 
thing but here cause and there effect. That this is a hollow abstrac- 
tion, that such metaphysical polar opposites exist in the real world 
only during crises, while the whole vast process proceeds in the form 
of interaction (though of very unequal forces, the economic move- 
ment being by far the strongest, most elemental and most decisive) 
and that here everything is relative and nothing is absolute — this 
they never begin to see. Hegel has never existed for them. . . . 

ENGELS TO FRANZ MEHRING 2 


July 14, 1893 

Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously, it is true, but with a false consciousness. The real mo- 
tives impelling him remain unknown to him, otherwise it would not 

1 The book referred to is Die Gesrhichtsphilosophie Hegels und der He- 
gelianer bis auf Marx und Hartmann [The Philosophy of History of Hegel 
and the Hegelians, down to Marx and Hartmann] by the idealist, Prof. Paul 
Barth. — Ed. 

2 Franz Mehring (1846-1919) • a leader of the left wing of the German Social- 
Democratic Party and its historian. 

The occasion for this letter was Mehring s article “On Historical Material- 
ism” published as an appendix to his book, Die Lessmglegende. In this article, 
Mehring mentions the work of Barth referred to in note 1 — Ed. 
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be an ideological piocess at all. Hence he imagines false or appa- 
rent motives. 

Because it is a process of thought he [Barth] derives both its 
form and its content from pure thought, either his own or that 
of his predecessors. He works with mere thought material which 
he accepts without examination as the product of thought, and does 
not investigate further for a more remote process independent of 
thought, indeed this is a matter of course to him, because, as all 
action is produced through the medium of thought, it also appears 
to him to be ultimately based upon thought. 

The ideologist who deals with history (history is here simply 
meant to comprise all the spheres — political, juridical, philosophi- 
cal, theological — belonging to society and not only to nature), Ihe 
ideologist dealing with history, then, possesses in every sphere of 
science material which has formed itself independently out of the 
thought of previous generations and has gone through an independ- 
ent series of developments in the brains of these successive gener- 
ations. True, external facts belonging to its own or other spheres 
may have exercised a co-determining influence on this develop- 
ment, but the tacit presupposition is that these facts themselves are 
also only the fruits of a process of thought, and so we still remain 
within that realm of mere pure thought which has successfully 
digested the hardest facts. 

It is above all this appearance of an independent history of 
state constitutions, of systems of law, of ideological conceptions in 
every separate domain, which dazzles most people. 

If Luther and Calvin “overcome” the official Catholic religion 
or Hegel “overcomes” Fichte and Kant or if the constitutional 
Montesquieu is indirectly “overcome” by Rousseau with his “So- 
cial Contract,” each of these events remains within the sphere of 
theology, philosophy or political science, represents a stage in the 
history of these particular spheres of thought and never passes 
outside the sphere of thought. And since the bourgeois illusion of 
the eternity and the finality of capitalist production has been add- 
ed as well, even the victory of the physiocrats and Adam Smith 
over the mercantilists is accounted as a sheer victory of thought; 
not as the reflection in thought of changed economic facts but as 
the finally achieved correct understanding of actual conditions sub- 
sisting always and everywhere — in fact, if Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
and Philip Augustus had introduced free trade instead of getting 
mixed up in the crusades we should have been spared five hun- 
dred years of misery and stupidity. 
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This side of the matter, which I can only indicate here, we 
have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the old 
story: form is always neglected at first for content. As I say, I have 
done that too and the mistake has always struck me only later. 

So I am not only far from reproaching you with this m any way, 
but as the older of the guilty parties I have no right to do so; on the 
contrary. But I would like all the same to draw your attention to this 
point for the future. 

Hanging together .with this is the fatuous notion of the ideol- 
ogists that because we deny an independent historical develop- 
ment to the various ideological spheres which play a part in his- 
tory we also deny them any effect upon history. The basis of this 
is the common undialectical conception of cause and effect as 
rigidly opposite poles, the total disregarding of interaction; these 
gentlemen often quite delibeiately forget that once a historic ele- 
ment has been brought into the world by other elements, ultimately 
by economic facts, it also reacts and may react on its environ- 
ment and even on the causes that have given rise 1o it. Eg , Barth 
on the priesthood and leligion on your page 475. 1 


ENGELS TO HEINZ STARKENBURG 


London, January 25, 1894 

1. What we understand by the economic relations, which we 
regard as the determining basis of the history of society, is the 
method by which human beings in a given society produce their 

1 In the section of the article to which Engels refers, Mehrmg gives an 
extract from Barth’s work, The Philosophy of History of Hegel and the Hege- 
lians, down to Marx and Hartmann, as follows 

“In the East there was created everywhere by religion a specially priv- 
ileged priesthood which was freed from physical laboui and set apart for 
spiritual activity by the obligation of tribute laid on the other oiders 
“While in Greek and Roman civilization the actrvity of the priests was 
seldom relegated to special organs, Christianity returned to the oriental 
differentiation, created a special order of priests which it equipped abun- 
dantly and thus set apart a part of the economic wealth as the material 
substrate for religious activity which quickly became a general mental 
activity ” 

This is the idealist view of the relation between economy and religion. 
Then, ^ by way of counterpoise, Mehrmg quotes a passage from Marx’s 
Capital which reveals the material bases and the cause of the prominent role 
of the priests in ancient Egyptian economy “The necessity for predicting the 
rise and fall of the Nile created Egyptian astronomy, and with at the dominion 
of the priests, as directors of agriculture” (Capital, Vol I., p 523) — Ed. 
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means of subsistence and exchange the products among themselves 
(in so far as division of labour exists). Thus the entire technique 
of production and transport is here included. According to our 
conception this technique also determines the method of exchange 
and, further, the division of products and with it, after the disso- 
lution of tribal society, also the division into classes, and hence 
the relations of lordship and servitude and with them the state, 
politics, law, etc. Further included in economic relations are the 
geographical basis 1 on which they operate and those remnants 
of earlier stages of economic development which have actually 
been transmitted and have survived — often only through tradition 
or vis intertice, also of course the external milieu which surrounds 
this form of society. 

If, as you say, technique largely depends on the state of science, 
science depends far more still on the state and the requirements 
of technique. If society has a technical need, that helps science 
forward more than ten universities The whole of hydrostatics 
(Torricelli, etc.) was called forth by the necessity for regulating 
the mountain streams of Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We have only known anything reasonable about electric- 
ity since its technical applicability was discovered. But unfortunate- 
ly it has become the custom in Germany to write the history of 
the sciences as if they had fallen from the skies. 

2. We regard economic conditions as the factor which ulti- 
mately determines historical development. But race is itself an 
economic factor. Here, however, two points must not be over- 
looked: 

a) Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, 
etc, development is based on economic development. But all these 
react upon one another and also upon the economic base. It is 
not that the economic position is the cause and alone active , while 
everything else only has a passive effect. There is, rather, inter- 
action on the basis of economic necessity, which ultimately always 
asserts itself. The state, for instance, exercises an influence by 
protective tariffs, free trade, good or bad fiscal system; and even 
the deadly inanition and impotence of the German philistine, 


1 By economic relations Engels here means, in substance, the entire comp- 
lex of “the conditions of material life ” of people, as is said with greater pre- 
cision and concreteness an “Dialectical and Historical Materialism” by J. Stalin, 
p. 81 of this volume. According to Marxism-Leninism, economic relations, strictly 
construed, mean only the relations between people in the process of production, 
he, relations of production — Ed. 
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arising from the miserable economic position of Germany from 
1648 to 1830 and expressing itself at first in pietism, then in 
sentimentality and cringing servility to princes and nobles, was 
not without economic effect. It was one of the greatest hindrances 
to recovery and was not shaken until the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars made the chronic misery an acute one So it is 
not, as people try here and there conveniently to imagine, that 
the economic position produces an automatic effect. No. Men make 
their history themselves only in a given environment which condi- 
tions it and on the basis of actual relations already existing, among 
which the economic relations, however much they may be in- 
fluenced by the other — political and ideological — ones, are still ulti- 
mately the decisive ones, forming the red thread which runs 
through them and alone leads to understanding 

b) Men make their history themselves, but not as yet with a 
collective will according to a collective plan or even in a defi- 
nitely delimited given society. Their efforts clash, and for that very 
reason all such societies are governed by necessity , which is sup- 
plemented by and appears under the forms of accident. The neces- 
sity which here asserts itself by means of accident is again ultimate- 
ly economic necessity This is where the so-called great men come 
in for treatment. That such and such a man and precisely that 
man arises at a particular time in a particular country is of course 
pure accident. But cut him out and there will be a demand 
for a substitute, and this substitute will be found, good or bad, 
but in the long run he will be found. That Napoleon, just that 
particular Corsican, should have been the military dictator whom 
the French Republic, exhausted by its own war, had rendered 
necessary, was an accident; but that, if a Napoleon had been 
lacking, another would have filled the place, is proved by the 
fact that the man has always been found as soon as he became 
necessary: Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell, etc While Marx discovered 
the materialist conception of history, Thierry, Mignet, Guizot, and 
all the English historians up to 1850 are the proof that it was 
being striven for and the discovery of the same conception by 
Morgan 1 proves that the time was ripe for it and that it simply 
had to be discovered. 

So with all the other accidents, and apparent accidents, of his- 
tory. The further the particular sphere which we are investigating 

1 The work of the American savant, Lewis H Morgan, Ancient Society, 
or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress , from Savagery , through Bar- 
barism, to Civilization, appeared in 1877. Engels says in his Preface to The 
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is r em oved from the economic sphere and approaches lhat of pure 
abstract ideology, the more shall we find it exhibiting accidents in 
its development, the more will its curve run in a zigzag But if 
you plot the average axis of the curve, you will find that the axis 
of this curve will run more and more nearly parallel to the axis of 
the cuive of economic development the longer the period considered 
and the wider the field dealt with 

In Germany the gieatest hindrance to correct understanding is the 
irresponsible neglect by literature of economic history. It is so 
hard, not only to disaccustom oneself of the ideas of history drilled 
into one at school, but still more to rake up the necessary mate- 
rial for doing so. Who, for instance, has read old G. von Gulich, 
whose dry collection of material nevertheless contains so much 
stuff for the clarification of innumerable political facts! 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in The 
Eighteenth Brumaire should, I think, provide you fairly well with 
information on your questions, just because it is a practical example. 
I have also, I believe, already touched on most of the points in 
Anti-Diihring I, Chapters 9-11, and II, 2-4, as well as in III, 1, or 
Introduction, and also in the last section of Feuerbach. 

Please do not weigh each word in the above too carefully, but 
keep the connection in mind; I regret that I have not the time to 
word what I am writing to you as exactly as I should be obliged to 
do for publication. 


Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, [Eng ed , Moscow, 1940, 
p. 6 J • “Morgan’s great merit hes in having discovered and reconstructed this 
prehistoric foundation of our written history in its main features, and in 
having found in the groups based on sex of the North American Indians the 
key to the most important, hitherto insoluble, riddles of the earliest Greek, 
Roman and German history ” But the scientific, economic substantiation of this 
discovery, from the point of view of dialectical and historical materialism, 
was supplied by Marx and Engels .-— Ed 



Frederick Engels 

ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 1 


I am perfectly aware that the contents of this work will meet 
with objection from a considerable portion of the British public. 
But if we Continentals had taken the slightest notice of the prej- 
udices of British “respectability, 5 ' we should be even worse off than 
we are. This book defends what we call “historical materialism/’ 
and the word materialism grates upon the ears of the immense 
majority of British readers “Agnosticism ” 2 might be tolerated, but 
materialism is utterly inadmissible 

And yet the original home of all modern materialism, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, is England. 

“Materialism is the natural-born son of Gieat Britain Already 
the British schoolman, Duns Scotus, asked "whether it was impos- 
sible for matter to think 5 ?’ 

“In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge in God’s omni- 
potence, ue, 9 he made theology preach materialism. Moreover, he 
was a nominalist. Nominalism , 3 * the first foim of materialism, 
is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 


1 This article of Engels’, written m English m 1892, is a part of his Intro- 
duction to the English edition of his pamphlet, Socialism Utopian and Scientific . 
The beginning of this Introduction is to be found on p. 146 of this volume and 
the immediate continuation and remaining part appears here It is given 
as a separate article with the title as above because it was published as such 
by Engels himself m the German organ, the Neue Zeit f 1892-93 Vol I See 
also p. 149, note 1. 

Originally printed m London, m 1892, m the Introduction to Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific . The same year the author’s own German translation 
was published m the Neue Zeit, Jg XI, Bd I, Heft 1 and 2. — Ed. 

2 Agnosticism is derived from the Greek prefix a—not, and gnosis— knowing 
This philosophic trend asserts that things (the objective world) are unknow- 
able. — Ed, 

3 Nominalism os derived fiom the Latin namcn=name and is a school 
of mediaeval philosophy whose adherents maintained that concepts are only 

names of analogous things, that ideas, concepts, had no independent existence 

In contrast to this first expression of materialism, another school — that of 
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“The real progenitor of English materialism is Bacon. To him 
natural philosophy is the only true philosophy, and physics based 
upon the experience of the senses is the chiefest part of natural 
philosophy. Anaxagoras and his homceomeriae, Democritus and his 
atoms, he often quotes as his authorities. According to him the 
senses are infallible and the source of all knowledge All science 
is based on experience, and consists in subjecting the data fur- 
nished by the senses to a rational method of investigation. Induc- 
tion, analysis, comparison, observation, experiment, are the prin- 
cipal forms of such a rational method Among the qualities inhei- 
ent in matter, motion is the first and foremost, not only in the 
form of mechanical and mathematical motion, but chiefly in the 
form of an impulse, a vital rpirit, a tension — or a ‘qual,’ to use a 
term of Jacob Bohme’s 1 — of matter. 

“In Bacon, its first creator, materialism still occludes within it- 
self the germs of a many-sided development. On the one hand, 
matter, surrounded by a sensuous, poetic glamour, seems to attract 
man’s whole entity by winning smiles On the other, the aphoristi- 
cally formulated doctrine pullulates with inconsistencies imported 
from theology 

“In its further evolution, materialism becomes one-sided. Hobbes 
is the man who systematizes Baconian materialism. Knowledge 
based upon the senses loses its poetic blossom, it passes into the 
abstiact experience of the mathematician; geometry is proclaimed 
as the queen of sciences. Materialism takes to misanthropy. If it is 
to overcome its opponent, misanthropic, fleshless spiritualism, and 
that on the latter’s own groimd, materialism has to chastise its 
own flesh and turn ascetic. Thus, from a sensual, it passes into an 
intellectual entity; but thus, too, it evolves all the consistency, re- 
gardless of consequences, characteristic of the intellect. 

“Hobbes, as Bacon’s continuator, argues thus: if all human 
knowledge is furnished by the senses, then our concepts and ideas 
are but the phantoms, divested of their sensual forms, of the real 


Realism — took up the point of view that concepts are “real,” i.e., exist not 
only as reflections of the real woild in the minds of men but even outside of 
their minds, independent of the world of things and before things. Consequently, 
mediaeval “Realism” expressed the standpoint of idealism — Ed. 

* “Qual” is a philosophical play upon words. Qual literally means torture, 
a pain which drives to action of some kind; at the same time the mystic Bohme 
puts^mto the German word something of the meaning of the Latin qualitas; 
his “qual” was the activating principle arising from, and promoting in its turn, 
the. spontaneous development of the thing, relation, or person subject to 
it, in contradistinction to a pain inflicted from without. [Note by F. Engels to 
the English edition.] 
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world. Philosophy can but give names to these phantoms. One 
name may be applied to more than one of them. There may even 
be nam es of names. It would imply a contradiction if, on the one 
hand, we maintained that all ideas had their origin in the world 
of sensation, and, on the other, that a word was more than a 
word; that besides the beings known to us by our senses, beings 
which are one and all individuals, there existed also beings of a 
general, not individual, nature. An unbodily substance is the same 
absurdity as an unbodily body. Body, being, substance, are but 
different terms for the same reality. It is impossible to separate 
thought from matter that thinks. This matter is the substratum of 
all changes going on in he world. The world infinite is meaningless, 
unless it states that our mind is capable of performing an endless 
process of addition Only material things being perceptible to us, 
we cannot know anything about the existence of God. My own 
existence alone is certain. Eveiy human passion is a mechanical 
movement which has a beginning and an end. The objects of im- 
pulse are what we call good. Man is subject to the same laws as 
nature. Power and freedom are identical. 

“Hobbes had systematized Bacon, without, however, furmshing 
a proof for Bacon’s fundamental principle, the origin of all human 
knowledge from the world of sensation. It was Locke who, m his 
Essay on the Human Understanding, supplied this proof. 

“Hobbes had shattered the theistic 1 prejudices of Baconian ma- 
terialism; Collins, Dodwall, Coward, Hartley, Priestley similarly 
shattered the last theological bars that still hemmed in Locke’s 
sensationalism. At all events, for practical materialists, Deism 2 * * * * * is 
but an easy-going way of getting rid of religion .” 8 

Thus Karl Marx wrote about the British origin of modern ma- 
terialism. If Englishmen nowadays do not exactly relish the com- 
pliment he paid their ancestors, more’s the pity. It is none the less 


1 Theistic * pertaining to theism, a religious philosophy m which the exist- 
ence of a personal deity, a creator of the universe, is recognized. — Ed. 

2 Deism. A philosophical trend which is hostile to positive religions with 
their cult of a personal deity but does not wholly reject the idea of a godhead* 

God remains the Prime Cause of everything, the force which gave the First 

Impulse. Unlike consistent materialists, who in fact are atheists, deists do not 
finally break with the idea of God. The God of the deists, who m their opin- 

ion is the creator of Nature, is circumscribed by her laws and cannot act 

arbitrarily or perform miracles m contravention of them Deism has thus made 
it possible to recognize the conclusions of materialism in concealed and in- 

consistent form — Ed. 

8 Marx and Engels, Die Heihge Famihe , Frankfort a. M. 1845, pp 201-04. 
[IVofe by F Engels .] 
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undeniable that Bacon, Hobbes and Locke are the fathers of that 
brilliant school of French materialists which made the eighteenth 
century, m spite of all battles on land and sea won over French- 
men by Germans and Englishmen, a pie-emmenlly French century, 
even before that crowning French Revolution, the results of which 
we outsiders, in England as well as in Germany, are still trying 
to acclimatize 

There is no denying it. About the middle of this century, what 
struck every cultivated foreigner who set up his residence m Eng- 
land, was what he was then bound to consider the religious big- 
otry and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. We, at 
that time, were all materialists, or, at least, very advanced free- 
thinkers, and to us it appeared inconceivable that almost all educated 
people m England should believe in all sorts of impossible miracles 
and that even geologists like Buckland and Mantel! should contort 
the facts of their science so as not to clash loo much with the 
myths of the book of Genesis; while, in order to find people who 
dared to use their own intellectual faculties with regard to religious 
matters, you had to go amongst the uneducated, the “great un- 
washed,” as they were then called, the working people, especially 
the Owemte socialists. 

But England has been “civilized” since then. The exhibition of 
1851 1 sounded the knell of English insular exclusiveness. England 
became gradually internationalized, m diet, in manners, in ideas, 
so much so that I begin to wish that some English manners and 
customs had made as much headway on the Continent as other 
Continental habits have made here. Anyhow, the introduction and 
spread of salad oil (before 1851 known only to the aristocracy) has 
been accompanied by a fatal spread of Continental scepticism in 
matters religious, and it has come to this, that agnosticism, though 
not yet considered “the thing” quite as much as the Church of 
England, is yet very nearly on a par, as far as respectability goes, 
with Baptism, and decidedly ranks above the Salvation Army And 
I cannot help believing that under these circumstances it will be 
consohng to many who sincerely regret and condemn this pro- 
gress of infidelity to learn that these “new-fangled notions” are 
not of foreign origin, are not “made in Germany,” like so many 
other articles of daily use, but are undoubtedly Old English, and 
that their British originators two hundred years ago went a good 
deal further than their descendants now dare to venture. 


1 In 1861 the first world’s fair was held m London — Ed. 
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What, indeed, is agnosticism but, to use an expressive Lanca- 
shire term, “shamefaced” materialism? The agnostic’s conception of 
Nature is materialistic throughout. The entire natural world is 
governed by law, and absolutely excludes the intervention of action 
from without. But, he adds, we have no means either of ascer- 
taining or of disproving the existence of some Supreme Being be- 
yond the known universe Now, this might hold good at the time 
when Laplace, to Napoleon’s question, why in the great astronom- 
er’s Mecamque cileste the Creator was not even mentioned, proudly 
replied: “ Je n’avais pas besoin de cette hypothese.” But nowadays, 
m our evolutionary conception of the universe, there is absolutely 
no room for either a Creator or a Ruler; and to talk of a supreme 
Being shut out from the whole existing world, implies a contradic- 
tion in terms, and, as it seems to me, a gratuitous insult to the 
feelings of religious people. 

Again, our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based 
upon the information imparted to us by our senses. But, he adds, 
how do we know that our senses give us correct representations 
of the objects we perceive through them? And he proceeds to in- 
form us that, whenever he speaks of objects or their qualities, he 
does m reality not mean these objects and qualities, of which he 
cannot know anything for certain, but merely the impressions 
which they have produced on his senses. Now, this line of reason- 
ing seems undoubtedly hard to beat by mere argumentation. But 
before there was argumentation there was action. Im Anfang war 
die Tat. 1 And human action had solved the difficulty long before 
human ingenuity invented it. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. From the moment we turn to our own use these objects, 
according to the qualities we perceive in them, we put to an in- 
fallible test the correctness or otherwise of our sense-perceptions 
If these perceptions have been wrong, then our estimate of the 
use to which an object can be turned must also be wrong, and 
our attempt must fail. But if we succeed in accomplishing our aim, 
if we find that the object does agiee with our idea of it, and does 
answer the purpose we intended it for, then that is positive proof 
that our perceptions of it and of its qualities, so far, agree with 
reality outside ourselves And whenever we find ourselves face to 
face with a failure, then we generally are not long in making out 
the cause that made us fail; we find that the perception upon which 
we acted was either incomplete and superficial, or combined with 

1 From Goethe’s Faust, Part I — Ed. 
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the results of other perceptions in a way not warranted by them — 
what we call defective reasoning. So long as we take care to train 
and to use our senses properly, and to keep our action within the 
limits presciibed by perceptions properly made and properly used, 
so long we shall find that the result of our action proves the con- 
formity of our perceptions with the objective nature of the things 
perceived. Not in one smgle instance, so far, have we been led to the 
conclusion that our sense-perceptions, scientifically controlled, induce 
in our minds ideas respecting the outer world that are, by their very 
nature, at variance with reality, or that there is an inherent incom- 
patibility between the outer world and our sense-perceptions of it 
But then come the Neo-Kantian agnostics and say: We may 
correctly perceive the qualities of a thing, but we cannot by any 
sensible or mental process grasp the thing-in-itself. This “thing- 
in-itself” is beyond our ken. To this Hegel, long since, has 
replied: If you know all the qualities of a thing, you know the 
thing itself; nothing remains but the fact that the said thing exists 
without us; and when your senses have taught you that fact, you 
have grasped the last remnant of the Ihing-in-itself, Kant’s celebrat- 
ed unknowable Ding an sich. To which it may be added that in 
Kant’s time our knowledge of natural objects was indeed so frag- 
mentary that he might well suspect, behind the little we knew 
about each of them, a mysterious “thing-in-itself.” But one after 
another these ungraspable things have been grasped, analysed, and, 
what is more, reproduced by the giant progress of science; and 
what we can produce, we certainly cannot consider as unknowable 
To the chemistry of the first half of this century organic substances 
were such mysterious objects, now we learn to build them up 
one after another from their chemical elements without the aid 
of organic processes. Modern chemists declare that as soon as the 
chemical constitution of no matter what body is known, it can be 
built up from its elements. We are still far from knowing the con- 
stitution of the highest organic substances, the albuminous bodies; 
but there is no reason why we should not, if only after centuries, 
arrive at that knowledge and, armed with it, produce artificial 
albumen But if we arnve at that, we shall at the same time have 
produced organic life, for life, from its lowest to its highest forms, 
is but the normal mode of existence of albuminous bodies. 

As soon, however, as our agnostic has made these formal mental 
reservations, he talks and acts as the rank materialist he at bot- 
tom is. He may say that, as far as we know, matter and motion, 
or as it is now called, energy, can neither be created nor destroyed. 
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but that we have no proof of their not having been created at 
some time or other. But if you try to use this admission against 
him in any particular case, he will quickly put you out of court. 
If he admits the possibility of spiritualism in abstractly, he will 
have none of it in concreto. As far as we know and can know, he 
will tell you there is no Creator and no Ruler of the universe; as far 
as we are concerned, matter and energy can neither be created nor 
annihilated; for us, mind is a mode of energy, a function of the 
brain; all we know is that the material world is governed by im- 
mutable laws, and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a scientific man, 
as far as he knows anything, he is a materialist; outside his 
science, in spheres about which he knows nothing, he translates 
his ignorance into Greek and calls it agnosticism. 

At all events, one thing seems clear: even if I were an agnostic, 
it is evident that I could not describe the conception of history 
sketched out in this little book as “historical agnosticism.” Reli- 
gious people would laugh at me, agnostics would indignantly ask, 
was I going to make fun of them? And thus I hope even British 
respectability will not be overshocked if I use, in English as well 
as in so many other languages, the term “historical materialism,” 
to designate that view of the course of history which seeks the 
ultimate cause and the great moving power of all important his- 
toric events m the economic development of society, in the changes 
in the modes of production and exchange, in the consequent divi- 
sion of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles of these 
classes against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the sooner 
if I show that historical materialism may be of advantage even to 
British respectability. I have mentioned the fact that, about forty 
or fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling in England was 
struck by what he was then bound to consider the religious bigotry 
and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. I am now 
going to prove that the respectable English middle class of that 
time was not quite as stupid as it looked to the intelligent foreign- 
er. Its religious leanings can be explained 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, the rising middle 
class of the towns constituted its revolutionary element. It had 
conquered a recognized position within mediaeval feudal organiza- 
tion, but this position, also, had become too narrow for its expan- 
sive power The development of the middle class, the bourgeoisie, 
became incompatible with the maintenance of the feudal system; 
the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 


22 * 
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But the great international centre of feudalism was the Roman 
Catholic Church It united the whole of feudalized Western Europe, 
in spite of all internal wars, into one grand political system, 
opposed as much to the schismatic Greeks as to the Mohammedan 
countries. It surrounded feudal institutions with the halo of divine 
consecration. It had organized its own hierarchy on the feudal 
model, and, lastly, it was itself by far the most powerful feudal 
lord, holding, as it did, fully one-third of the soil of the Cathohc 
world. Before profane feudalism could be successfully attacked in 
each countiy and m detail, this, its sacred central organization, 
had to be destroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle class went on 
the gieat revival of science, astronomy, mechanics, physics, anato- 
my, physiology, were again cultivated. And the bourgeoisie, for the 
development of its industrial production, required a science which 
ascertained the physical properties of natural objects and the modes 
of action of the forces .of Nature Now up to then science had but 
been the humble handmaid of the Church, had not been allowed to 
overstep the limits set by faith, and for that reason had been no 
science at all. Science rebelled against the Church, the bourgeoisie 
could not do without science, and, therefore, had to join in the re- 
bellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where the 
rising middle class was bound to come into collision with the es- 
tablished religion, will be sufficient to show, first, that the class 
most directly interested in the struggle against the pretensions of 
the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; and second, that every 
struggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take on a religious 
disguise, had to be directed against the Church in the first instance 
But if the universities and the traders of the cities started the 
cry, it was sure to find, and did find, a strong echo in the masses 
of the country people, the peasants, who everywhere had to strug- 
gle for their very existence with their feudal lords, spiritual and 
temporal. 

The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culminated 
in three great decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the Protestant Reformation in Ger- 
,many. The war-cry raised against the Church by Luther was re- 
sponded to by two insurrections of a political nature: first, that 
of the lower nobility under Franz von Sickingen (1523), then the 
great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were defeated, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the indecision of the parties most interested, the burgh- 
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ers of the towns — an indecision into the causes of which we 
cannot here enter. From that moment the struggle degenerated 
into a fight between the local princes and the central power, and 
ended by blotting out Germany, for two hundred years, from the 
politically active nations of Europe. The Lutheran Reformation 
produced a new creed indeed, a religion adapted to absolute mon- 
archy. No sooner were the peasants of Northeast Germany con- 
verted to Lutheranism than they were from freemen reduced to 
serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin’s creed 
was one fit for the boldest of the bourgeoisie of his time His 
predestination doctrine was the religious expression of the fact 
that in the commercial world of competition success or failure 
does not depend upon a man’s activity or cleverness, but upon 
circumstances uncontrollable by him. It is not of him that willeth 
or of him that runneth, but of the mercy of unknown superior 
economic powers; and this was especially true at a period of 
economic revolution, when all old commercial routes and centres 
were replaced by new ones, when India and America were opened 
to the world, and when even the most sacred economic articles of 
faith — the value of gold and silver — began to totter and to break 
down. Calvin’s church constitution was thoroughly democratic and 
republican; and where the kingdom of God was republicanized, 
could the kingdoms of this world remain subject to monarchs, 
bishops and lords? While German Lutheranism became a willing 
tool in the hands of princes, Calvinism founded a republic in 
Holland and active republican parties in England, and, above all, 
Scotland. 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois upheaval found its 
doctrine ready cut and dried. This upheaval took place in Eng- 
land. The middle class of the towns brought it on, and the 
yeomanry of the country districts fought it out. Curiously enough, 
in all the three great bourgeois risings, the peasantry furnishes 
the army that has to do the fighting; and the peasantry is just 
the class that, the victory once gained, is most surely ruined by 
the economic consequences of that victory. A hundred years after 
Cromwell, the yeomanry of England had almost disappeared. 
Anyhow, had it not been for that yeomanry and for the plebeian 
element in the towns, the bourgeoisie alone would never have 
fought the matter out to the bitter end, and would never have 
brought Charles I to the scaffold. In order to secure even those 
conquests of the bourgeoisie that were ripe for gathering at the 
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lim p, the revolution had to be carried considerably further — 
exactly as in 1793 in France and 1848 in Germany. This seems, 
in fact, to be one of the laws of evolution of bourgeois soeietj. 

Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity there necessar- 
ily followed the inevitable leaction which in its turn went beyond 
the point where it might have maintained itself. After a series ot 
oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at last attained and 
became a new starting point. The giand period of English history, 
known to respectability under the name of “the Great Rebellion,” 
and the struggles succeeding it, were brought to a close by the 
comparatively puny event entitled by Liberal historians “the 
Glorious Revolution.” 

The new starling point was a compromise between the rising 
middle class and the ex-feudal landowners. The latter, though 
called, as now, the aristocracy, had been long since on the way 
which led them to become what Louis Philippe in France became 
at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of the kingdom.” 
Fortunately for England, the old feudal barons had killed one 
another during the Wars of the Roses. Their successors, though 
mostly scions of the old families, had been so much out of the 
direct line of descent that they constituted quite a new body, with 
habits and tendencies far more bourgeois than feudal They fully 
understood the value of money, and at once began to increase 
their rents by turning hundreds of small farmers out and replac- 
ing them by sheep. Henry VIII, while squandering the Church 
lands, created fresh bourgeois landlords by wholesale; the innu- 
merable confiscations of estates, regranted to absolute or relative 
upstarts, and continued during the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had the same result. Consequently, ever since Henry VII, the 
English “aristocracy,” far from counteracting the development of 
industrial production, had, on the contrary, sought to indirectly 
profit thereby; and there had always been a section of the great 
landowners willing, from economical or polilical reasons, to co- 
operate with the leading men of the financial and industrial 
bourgeoisie. The compromise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accom- 
plished. The political spoils of “pelf and place” were left to the 
great landowning families, provided the economic interests of the 
financial, manufacturing and commercial middle class were suf- 
ficiently attended to. And these economic interests were at that 
ti*pe powerful enough to determine the general policy of the na- 
tion. There might be squabbles about matters of detail, but, on 
tl*e yrhole, the aristocratic oligarchy knew too well that its own' 
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economic prosperity was irretrievably bound up with that of the 
industrial and commercial middle class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, but still a 
recognized component of the ruling classes of England. With the 
rest of them, it had a common interest in keeping in subjection 
the great working mass of the nation. The merchant or manu- 
facturer himself stood in the position of master, or, as it was 
until lately called, of “natural superior” to his clerks, his work- 
people, his domestic servants. His interest was to get as much 
and as good work out of them as he could; for this end they had 
to be trained to proper submission. He was himself religious; his 
religion had supplied the standard under which he had fought the 
king and the lords, he was not long in discovering the oppor- 
tunities this same religion offered him for working upon the 
minds of his natural inferiors, and making them submissive to 
the behests of the masters it had pleased God to place over them 
In short, the English bourgeoisie now had to take a part in 
keeping down the “lower ordeis,” the great producing mass of the 
nation, and one of the means employed for that purpose was the 
influence of religion. 

There was another fact that contributed to strengthen the reli- 
gious leanings of the bourgeoisie That was the rise of material- 
ism in England This new doctrine not only shocked the pious 
feelings of the middle class; it announced itself as a philosophy 
only fit for scholars and cultivated men of the world, in contrast 
to religion, which was good enough for the uneducated masses, 
including the bourgeoisie. With Hobbes it stepped on the stage as 
a defender of royal prerogative and omnipotence; it called upon 
absolute monarchy to keep down that puer robustus sed mab- 
tiosu&, to wit, the people. Similarly, with the successors of Hobbes, 
with Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, etc., the new deistic form of ma- 
terialism remained an aristocratic, esoteric doctrine, and, there- 
fore, hateful to the middle class both for its religious heresy 
and for its anti-bourgeois political connections. Accordingly, in 
opposition to the materialism and deism of the aristocracy, those 
Protestant sects which had furnished the flag and the fighting 
contingent against the Stuarts continued to furnish the main 
strength of the progressive middle class, and form even today the 
backbone of “the Great Liberal Party.” 

In the meantime materialism passed from England to France, 
where it met and coalesced with another materialistic school of 
philosophers, a branch of Cartesianism. In France, too, it re- 
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mamed at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But soon its 
levolutionary character asserted itself. The French materialists did 
not limit their criticism to matters of religious belief, they extend- 
ed it to whatever scientific tradition or political institution they 
met with, and to prove the claim of their doctrine to universal 
application, they look the shortest cut, and boldly applied it to 
all subjects of knowledge m the giant work after which they were 
named — the Encyclopidie. Thus, m one or the other of its two 
forms — avowed materialism or deism — it became the creed of the 
whole cultured youth of France; so much so that, when the Great 
Revolution broke out, the doctrine hatched by English Royalists 
gave a theoretical flag to French Republicans and Terrorists, and 
furnished the text for the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The 
Great French Revolution was the third uprising of the bourgeoi- 
sie, but the first that had entirely cast off the religious cloak and 
was fought out on undisguised political lines; it was the first, 
too, that was really fought out up to the destruction of one of 
the combatants, the aristocracy, and the complete triumph of the 
other, the bourgeoisie. In England the continuity of pre-revolution- 
ary and post-revolutionary institutions, and the compromise be- 
tween landlords and capitalists, found its expression m the conti- 
nuity of judicial precedents and in the religious preservation of 
the feudal forms of the law. In France the Revolution constituted 
a complete breach with the traditions of the past; it cleared out 
the very last vestiges of feudalism, and created in the Code Civil 
a masterly adaptation of the old Roman law — that almost perfect 
expression of the juridical relations corresponding to the econom- 
ic stage called by Marx the production of commodities — to 
modern capitalistic conditions; so masterly that this French revo- 
lutionary code still serves as a model for reforms of the law of 
property m all other countries, not excepting England. Let us, 
however, not forget that if English law continues to express the 
economic relations of capitalistic society m that barbarous feudal 
language which 'corresponds to the thing expressed, just as English 
spelling corresponds to English pronunciation — vous ecrivez 
Londres et vout prononcez Constantinople , said a Frenchman — that 
same English law is the only one which has preserved thi ought 
ages, and transmitted to America and the Colonies the best part 
of that old Germanic personal freedom, local self-government and 
independence from all interference but that of the law courts, 
which on the Continent has been lost during the period of abso- 
lute monarchy, and has nowhere been as yet fully recovered. 
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To return to our British bourgeois. The French Revolution 
gave him a splendid opportunity, with the help of the Conti- 
nental monarchies, to destroy French maritime commerce, to 
annex French colonies, and to crush the last French pretensions 
to maritime rivalry. That was one reason why he fought it. 
Another was that the ways of this revolution went very much 
against his grain Not only its “execrable” terrorism, but the very 
attempt to carry bourgeois rule to extremes. What should the 
British bourgeois do without his aristocracy, that taught him 
manners, such as they were, and invented fashions for him — 
that furnished officers for the army, which kept order at home, 
and the navy, which conquered colonial possessions and new 
markets abroad’ There was indeed a progressive minority of the 
bourgeoisie, that minority whose interests were not so well attend- 
ed to under the compromise; this section, composed chiefly of the 
less wealthy middle class, did sympathize with the revolution, but 
it was powerless in Parliament. 

Thus, if materialism became the creed of the French Revolu- 
tion, the God-fearing English bourgeois held all the faster to his 
religion. Had not the reign of terror in Paris proved what was 
the upshot, if the religious instincts of the masses were lost? The 
more materialism spread from France to neighbouring countries, 
and was reinforced by similar doctrinal currents, notably by 
German philosophy, the more, in fact, materialism and free- 
thought generally became, on the Continent, the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a cultivated man, the more stubbornly the English middle 
class stuck to its manifold religious creeds. These creeds might 
differ from one another, but they were, all of them, distinctly 
religious, Christian creeds. 

While the revolution ensured the political triumph of the bour- 
geoisie in France, in England Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, and 
others, inflated an industrial revolution, which completely shifted 
the centre of gravity of economic power. The wealth of the bour- 
geoisie increased considerably faster than that of the landed aris- 
tocracy. Within the bourgeoisie itself, the financial aristocracy, 
the bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into the background 
by the manufacturers. The compromise of 1689, even after 
the gradual changes it had undergone in favour of the bourgeoi- 
sie, no longer corresponded to the relative position of the parties 
-to it. The character of these parties, too, had changed; the bour- 
geoisie of 1830 was very different from that of the preceding 
century. The political power still left to the aristocracy, and used 
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by them to resist the pretensions of the new industrial bourgeoi- 
sie, became incompatible with the new economic interests. A fresh 
struggle with the aristocracy was necessary; it could end only in 
a victory of the new economic power. First, the Reform Act was 
pushed through, in spile of all resistance, under the impulse of 
the French Revolution of 1830. It gave to the bourgeoisie a rec- 
ognized and powerful place in Parliament. Then the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, 1 which settled, once for all, the supremacy of 
the bourgeoisie, and especially of its most active portion, the 
manufacturers, over the landed aristocracy. This was the greatest 
victory of the bourgeoisie; it was, however, also the last it gained 
in its own exclusive interest. Whatever triumphs it obtained later 
on, it had to share with a new social power, first its ally, but 
soon its rival. 

The industrial revolution had created a class of large manu 
factuiing capitalists, but also a class — and a far more numerous 
one — of manufacturing work-people. This class gradually increased 
in numbers, m proportion as the industrial revolution seized 
upon one branch of manufacture after another, and in the same 
proportion it increased in power This power it proved as early 
as 1824, by forcing a reluctant Parliament to repeal the acts for- 
bidding combinations of workmen. During the Reform agitation, 
the workingmen constituted the Radical wing of the Reform Par- 
ty; the Act of 1832 having excluded them from the suffrage, they 
formulated their demands in the People’s Charier, and constituted 
themselves, in opposition to the great bourgeois Anti-Corn Law 
party, into an independent party, the Chartists, the first working- 
men’s party of modern times. 

Then came the Continental revolutions of February and March 
1848, in which the working people played such a prominent part, 
and, at least in Paris, put forward demands which were certainly 
inadmissible from the point of view of capitalist society. And then 
came the general reaction. First the defeat of the Chartists on the 
10th April, 1848, then the crushing of the Paris workingmen’s 
insurrection in June of the same year, then the disasters of 1849 
m Italy, Hungary, South Germany, and at last the victory of 
Louis Bonaparte over Paris, 2nd December, 1851. For a time, at 
least, the bugbear of working-class pretensions was put down, 
but at what cost! If the British bourgeois had been convinced 

1 Com Laws: Gram tariff. In 1842 the rates were reduced. In 1846 gram 
import restrictions were removed, and in 1849 grain tariffs were entirely 
abolished — Ed 
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before of the necessity of maintaining the common people m a 
religious mood, how much more must he feel that necessity after 
all these experiences? Regardless of the sneers of his Continental 
compeers, he continued to spend thousands and tens of thousands, 
year after year, upon the evangelization of the lower orders; not 
content with his own native religious machinery, he appealed to 
Bi other Jonathan, 1 the greatest organizer in existence of religion 
as a trade, and imported from America revivalism, Moody and 
Sankey, and the like; and, finally, he accepted the dangerous aid 
of the Salvation Army, which revives the propaganda of early 
Christianity, appeals to the poor as the elect, fights capitalism in 
a religious way, and thus fosters an element of early Christian 
class antagonism, which one day may become troublesome to the 
well-to-do people who now find the ready money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that the bourgeoisie 
can in no European country get hold of pohtical power — at least 
for any length of time — in the same exclusive way in which the 
feudal aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle Ages. Even 
m France, where feudalism was completely extinguished, the 
bourgeoisie, as a whole, has held full possession of the govern- 
ment for very short periods only. During Louis Philippe’s reign, 
1830-48, a very small portion of the bourgeoisie ruled the king- 
dom; by far the larger part were excluded from the suffrage by 
the high qualification. Under the Second Republic, 1848-51, the 
whole bourgeoisie ruled, but for three years only; their incapa- 
city brought on the Second Empire. It is only now, in the Third 
Republic, that the bourgeoisie as a whole has kept possession of 
the helm for more than twenty years; and it is already showing 
lively signs of decadence. A durable reign of the bourgeoisie has 
been possible only in countries like America, where feudalism was 
unknown, and society at the very beginning started from a bour- 
geois basis. And even in France and America, the successors of the 
bourgeoisie, the working people, are already knocking at the door 

In England, the bourgeoisie never held undivided sway. Even 
the victory of 1832 left the landed aristocracy m almost exclusive 
possession of all the leading government offices The meekness 
with which the wealthy middle class submitted to this remained 
inconceivable to me until the great Liberal manufacturer, Mr 
W. A. Forster, in a public speech implored the young men of 
Bradford to learn French, as a means to get on in the world, 
and quoted from his own experience how sheepish he looked 

1 Brother Jonathan: Earlier equivalent of Uncle Sam — Ed 
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when, as a Cabinet Minister, he had to move in society where 
French was, at least, as necessary as English I The fact was, the 
English middle class of that time were, as a rule, quite uneducat- 
ed upstarts, and could not help leaving to the aristocracy those 
superior government places where other qualifications were re- 
quired than mere insular narrowness and insular conceit, seasoned 
by business sharpness . 1 Even now the endless newspaper debates 
about middle-class education show that the English middle class 
does not yet consider itself good enough for the best education, 
and looks to something more modest. Thus, even after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, it appeared a matter of course that the men 
who had carried the day, the Cobdens, Brights, Forsters, etc, 
should remain excluded from a share in the official government 
of the country, until twenty years afterwards a new Reform Act 
opened to them the door of the Cabinet. The English bourgeoisie 
is, up to the present day, so deeply penetrated by a sense of its 
social inferiority that it keeps up, at its own expense and that of 
the nation, an ornamental caste of drones to represent the nation 
worthily at all state functions; and it considers itself highly 
honoured whenever one of itself is found worthy of admission into 
this select and privileged body, manufactured, after all, by itself. 

The industrial and commercial middle class had, therefore, 
not yet succeeded in driving the landed aristocracy completely 
from political power when another competitor, the working class, 
appeared on the stage. The reaction after the Chartist movement 
and the Continental revolutions, as well as the unparalleled extern 


1 And even m business matters, the conceit of national chauvinism is 
but a sorry adviser Up to qmte recently, the average English manufacturer 
considered it derogatory for an Englishman to speak any language but his 
own, and felt rather proud than otherwise of the fact that “poor devils” of 
foreigners settled in England and took off his hands the trouble of dispos- 
ing of his products abroad. He never noticed that these foreigners, mostly 
Germans, thus got command of a very large part of British foreign trade, im- 
ports and exports, and that the direct foreign trade of Englishmen became lim- 
ited, almost entirely, to the colonies, China, the United States and South 
America Nor did he notice that these Germans traded with other Germans 
abroad, who gradually organized a complete network of commercial colonies 
all over the world But when Germany, about forty years ago, seriously 
began manufacturing for export, this network served her admirably m her 
transformation, In so short a time, from a corn exporting into a first-rate 
manufacturing country. Then, about ten years ago, the British manufacturer 
got frightened, -and asked his ambassadors and consuls how it was that he 
could no longer keep his customers together. The unanimous answer was* 
l)You don’t learn your customer’s language but expect him to speak your 
own, 2) You don’t even try to suit your customer’s wants, habits, and tastes, 
but expect him to conform to your English ones. [Note by F. Engels ,] 
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sion of English trade from 1848-66 (ascribed vulgarly to Free 
Trade alone, but due far more to the colossal development of rail- 
ways, ocean steamers and means of intercourse generally), had again 
driven the working class into the dependency of the Liberal party, 
of which they formed, as in pre-Chartist times, the radical wmg 
Their claims to the franchise, however, gradually became irresist- 
ible, while the Whig leaders of the Liberals “funked,” Disraeli 
showed his superiority by making the Tories seize the favourable 
moment and introduce household suffrage in the boroughs, along 
with a redistribution of seats. Then followed the ballot; then in 
1884 the extension of household suffrage to the counties and a 
fresh redistribution of seats by which electoral districts were to 
some extent equahzed. All these measures considerably increased 
the electoral power of the working class, so much so that in at 
least 150 to 200 constituencies that class now furnishes the major- 
ity of voters But parliamentary government is a capital school 
for teaching respect for tradition; if the middle class look with 
awe and veneration upon what Loid John Manners playfully called 
“our old nobility,” the mass of the working people then looked 
up with respect and deference to what used to be designated as 
“their betters,” the middle class. Indeed, the British workman, 
some fifteen years ago, was the model workman, whose respectful 
regard for the position of his master, and whose self-restraining 
modesty in claiming rights for himself, consoled our German 
economists of the KaLhedeT- Socialist 1 school for the incurable 
communistic and revolutionary tendencies of their own working 
men at home. 

But the English middle class — 'good men of business as they 
are — saw farther than the German professors. They had shared 
their power but reluctantly with the working class. They had 
learnt, during the Chartist years, what that puer robustus sed 
malitiosus, the people, is capable of. And since that time, they 
had been compelled to incorporate the better part of the People’s 
Charter m the Statutes of the United Kingdom. Now, if ever, the 
people must be kept m order by moral means, and the first and 
foremost of all moral means of action upon the masses is and 
remains — religion. Hence’ the parsons’ majorities on the School 
Boards, hence the increasing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for 
the support of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism to the Sal- 
vation Army. 


1 Professorial Socialist. — Ed. 
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And now came the triumph of British respectability over the 
free-thought and religious laxity of the Continental bourgeois 
The workmen of France and Germany had become rebellious. 
They were thoroughly infected with socialism, and, for very good 
reasons, were not at all particular as to the legality of the means 
by which to secure their own ascendency. The puer robustus, 
here, turned from day to day more malitiosus. Nothing remained 
to the French and German bourgeoisie as a last resource but 
to silently drop their free-thought, as a youngster, when sea- 
sickness creeps upon him, quietly drops the burning cigar he 
brought swaggeringly on board; one by one, the scoffers turned 
pious m outward behaviour, spoke with respect of the Church, 
its dogmas and rites, and even conformed with the latter as far 
as could not be helped. French bourgeois dined maigre on Fri- 
days, and German ones sat out long Protestant sermons in their 
pews on Sundays. They had come to grief with materialism 
“Die Religion muss dem Volke erhalten werden,” — religion must 
be kept ahve for the people — that was the only and the last 
means to save society from utter ruin Unfortunately for them- 
selves, they did not find this out until they had done their level 
best to break up religion for ever. And now it was the turn of 
the British bourgeois to sneer and to say; “Why, you fools, I 
could have told you that two hundred years agol” 

However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the 
British, nor the post festum conversion of the Continental bour- 
geois will stem the rising Proletarian tide. Tradition is a great 
retarding force, is the vis inertice of history, but, being merely 
passive, is sure to be broken down; and thus religion will be no 
lasting safeguard to capitalist society. If our juridical, philosoph- 
ical and religious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots 
of the economical relations prevailing in a given society, such ideas 
cannot, in the long run, withstand the effects of a complete change 
in these relations. And, unless we believe in supernatural revelation, 
we must admit that no religious tenets will ever suffice to prop up a 
tottering society. 

In fact, in England too, the working people have begun to 
move again. They are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of var- 
ious kinds. Bourgeois traditions, such as the widespread belief 
that there can be but two parties, Conservatives and Liberals, 
and that the working class must work out its salvation by and 
through the great Liberal Party. Workingmen’s traditions, inher- 
ited from their first tentative efforts at independent action, Such 
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as the exclusion, from ever so many old trade unions, of all appli- 
cants who have not gone through a regular apprenticeship; which 
means the breeding, by every such union, of its own blacklegs 
But for all that the English working class is moving, as even 
Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had to report to his brother 
Katheder-Socialists. It moves, like all things in England, with a 
slow and measured step, with hesitation here, with moie or less 
unfruitful, tentative attempts there; it moves now and then with 
an over-cautious mistrust of the name of socialism, while it gra- 
dually absorbs the substance; and the movement spreads and 
seizes one layer of the workers after another. It has now shaken 
out of their torpor the unskilled labourers of the East End of 
London, and we all know what a splendid impulse these fresh 
forces have given it in return. And if the pace of the movement 
is not up to the impatience of some people, let them not forget 
that it is the working class which keeps alive the finest qualities 
of the English character, and that, if a step in advance is once 
gained in England, it is, as a rule, never lost af lei wards. If the 
sons of the old Chartists, for reasons explained above, were not 
quite up to the mark, the grandsons bid fair to be worthy of 
their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European working class does not de- 
pend upon England alone. It can only be secured by the co- 
operation of, at least, England, France and Germany. In both 
the latter countries the working-class movement is well ahead of 
England. In Germany it is even within measurable distance of 
success. The progress it has there made during the last twenty- 
five years is unparalleled. It advances with ever-increasing velo- 
city. If the German middle class has shown itself lamentably 
deficient in political capacity, discipline, courage, energy and 
perseverance, the German working class has given ample proof 
of all these qualities. Four hundred years ago, Germany was the 
starting point of the first upheaval of the European middle class, 
as things are now, is it outside the limits of possibility that Ger- 
many will be the scene, too, of the first great victory of the 
European proletariat? 

April 20, 1892 

F. Engels 
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THESES ON FEUERBACH 1 


(Jotted down in Brussels in the spring of 1845) 


1 

The chief defect of all hitheito existing materialism — that of 
Feuerbach included — is that the thing [Gegenstand], reality, sen- 
suousness, is conceived only in the form of the object [Objekt] 
or of contemplation [Anschauung] but not as human sensuous 
activity, practice, not subjectively. Hence it happened that the 
active side, in contradistinction to materialism, was developed by 
idealism — but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not 
know real, sensuous activity as such Feuerbach wants sensuous 
objects, really differentiated from the thought-objects, but he does 
not conceive human activity itself as objective [gegenstandliche] 
activity. Hence, in the Essence of Christianity, he regards the 
theoretical attitude as the only genuinely human attitude, while 
practice is conceived and fixed only in its dirty-Jew form of ap- 
pearance. Hence he does not grasp the significance of “revolution- 
ary,” of practical-critical, activity. 

II 

The question whether objective [gegenstandliche] truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a 
practical question In practice man must prove the truth, i e., the 
reality and power, the this-sidedness [Diesseitigkeit] of his think- 
ing. The dispute over the reality or non-reality of thinking which 
is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question. 


1 The text of these theses is that given by Engels in 1888 in the appendix 
to his Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy . It 
contains certain editorial changes introduced by him unto Marx's original German 
text published m the Marx- Eng els Arcluv Bd I, S 448, Frankfurt am Mam, 
1926. — Ed 
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III 

The materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are products 
of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that it is 
men that change circumstances and that the educator must him- 
self be educated. Hence this doctrine necessarily arrives at divid- 
ing society into two parts, of which one is superior to society (in 
Robert Owen, for example). * 

The coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of hu- 
man activity can be conceived and rationally understood only as 
revolutionizing practice. 


IV 

Feueibach starts out from the fact of religious self-alienation, 
the duplication of the world into a religious, preconceived world 
and a real one. His work consists m the dissolution of the religious 
world into its secular basis He overlooks the fact that after com- 
pleting this work, the chief thing still remains to be done. For 
the fact that the secular foundation lifts itself above itself and 
establishes itself in the clouds as an independent realm is really 
only to be explained by the self-cleavage and self-contradictoriness 
of this secular basis. The latter must itself, therefore, first be 
understood in its contradiction and then, by the removal of the 
contradiction, revolutionized in practice. Thus, for instance, once 
the earthly family is discovered to be the secret of the holy family, 
the former must then itself be criticized in theory and revolutio- 
nized in practice. 


Feuerbach, not satisfied with abstract thinking , appeals to sen- 
suous contemplation ; but he does not conceive sensuousness as 
practical, human-sensuous activity. _ 

f.R SIUVAPURL 
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Feuerbach resolves the religious essence mlo the human essence. 
But the human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single 
individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations. 

Feuerbach, who does not enter upon a criticism of this real 
essence, is consequently compelled: 

1. To abstract from the historical process and to fix the, reli- 
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gious sentiment as something for itself and to presuppose an 
abstract — isolated — hum an individual 

2. The human essence, therefore, can with him he comprehended 
only as “genus,” as an internal, dumb geneiality which merely 
naturally unites the many individuals. 

VII 

Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the ‘ leligious sen- 
timent” is itself a social product, and that the abstract individ- 
ual whom he analyses belongs m reality to a particular form of 
society. 

VIII 

Social life is essentially practical All mysteries which mislead 
theory to mysticism find their rational solution in human prac- 
tice and m the comprehension of this practice. 

IX 

The highest point attained by contemplative materialism, i e , 
materialism which does not understand sensuousness as practical 
activity, is the contemplation of single individuals m “civil society ”* 

X 

The standpoint of the old materialism is ‘‘civil’' society; the 
standpoint of the new is human society, or socialized humanity. 

XI 

The philosophers have only interpreted the world m various 
ways; the point however is to change it. 


1 For the term “civil society,” see p. 300 of this volume— Ed 



Frederick Engels 


LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUTCOME 
OF CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 1 

FOREWORD 

In the Preface to the Critique of Political Economy 9 published 
in Berlin, 1859, Karl Marx relates 2 how the two of us in Brussels 
m the year 1845 set about working out in common “the opposi- 
tion of our view’ 4 — the materialist conception of history which 
was worked out especially by Marx — “to the ideological view of 
German philosophy, m fact to settle accounts with our previous 
philosophical conscience The resolve was carried out in the form 
of a criticism of post-Hegelian philosophy. The manuscript, two 
large octavo volumes, had long reached its place of publication in 
Westphalia when we received the news that altered circumstances 
did not allow of its being printed. We abandoned the manuscript 
to the gnawing criticism of the mice all the more willingly since 
we had achieved our main purpose — self-clarification.” 

Since then more than forty years have elapsed and Marx died 
without either of us having had an opportunity of returning to the 
subject We have expressed ourselves in various places regaiding 
our relation to Hegel, but nowhere in a comprehensive, connected 
account To Feuerbach, who after all in many respects forms an 
intermediate link between Hegelian philosophy and our conception, 
we never leturned 

In the meantime the Maixist world outlook has found rep- 
resentatives far beyond the boundaries of Germany and Europe 
and m all the languages of the civilized world. On the other 
hand, classical German philosophy is experiencing a kind of re- 
birth abroad, especially m England and Scandinavia, and even in 
Germany itself people appear to be getting tired of the pauper’s 
broth of eclecticism which is ladled out in the universities there 
under the name of philosophy. 

1 Written m 1886 and first published the same year m Nos 4 and 3 of the 
Neue Zeit As a separate publication it first appealed in 1888 in Sluilgail— Ed. 

2 See p 302 of this volume — Ed 

23 * 
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In these circumstances a short, connected account of our re- 
lation to the Hegelian philosophy, of how we pioceeded from as well 
as of how we separated from it, appeared to me to be required 
more and more. Equally, a full acknowledgement of the influence 
which Feuerbach, more than any other post-Hegelian philosopher, 
had upon us during our period of storm and stress, appeared to 
me to be an undischarged debt of honour. I therefbie willingly 
seized the opportunity when the editors of the Neue Zeit asked me 
for a critical review of Starcke’s book on Feuerbach. My contri- 
bution was published m that journal in the fourth and fifth num- 
bers of 1886 and appears here in revised form as a separate pub- 
lication. 

. Before sending these lines to press I have once again ferreted 
out and looked over the old manuscript of 1845-46 1 The sec- 
tion dealing with Feuerbach is incomplete. The completed portion 
consists of an exposition of the materialist conception of history 
which proves only how incomplete our knowledge of econo mi c 
history still was at that time. It contains no criticism of Feuer- 
bach’s doctrine itself; for the present purpose, therefore, it was un- 
usable. On the other hand, in an old notebook of Marx’s I have 
found the eleven theses on Feuerbach, printed here as an appen- 
dix. These are notes hurriedly scribbled down for later elaboration, 
absolutely not intended for publication, but they arc invaluable as 
the first document in which is deposited the brilliant germ of the 
hew world outlook. 

' ’ Frederick Engels 

; London, February 21, 1888 


1 This MS. has now been published in full (with the exception of a few 
chapters which have been lost) by the Marx-Engels-Lenm Institute, Moscow, 
’DUider the title Die deutsche Ideologic in Marx~EngelS' m Gesamtausgabe t Bd 5. 
English translation The German Ideology— { Parts I & III), International Pub- 
Ittshers, New York 1939 —Ed. 



LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUTCOME 
OF CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 

I 

The volume 1 before us carries us back to a period which, al-> 
though in lime no more than a full generation behind us, has be-* 
come as foie*gn to the piesent geneiation in Germany as if it* 
were already a hundied years old Yet it was the period of Ger- 
many’s piepaiation for the Revolution of 1848, and all that has 
happened since then in our country has been merely the continual 
tion of 1848, merely the execution of the last will and testament* 
of the i evolution. * 

Just as in France in the eighteenth century, so in Germany in 
the nineteenth, a philosophical revolution ushered in the political 
collapse But how diffeient the two appeared! The French were in 
open combat against all official science, against the Church and 
often also against Lhe state; their writings were printed across the 
frontier, in England or Holland, while they themselves were often- 
in jeopardy of imprisonment in the Bastille On the other hand, 
the Germans were professors, state-appointed instructors of youth;' 
their writings were recognized textbooks, and the terminating sys- 
tem of the whole development — the Hegelian system — was even 
raised, in some degree, to the rank of a royal Prussian philosophy 
of state! Was it possible that a revolution could hide behind these 
professors behind their obscure, pedantic phrases, their weari*- 
some, ponderous sentences 4 ? Were not precisely those people who 
were then regarded as the representatives of the revolution, the 
liberals, the bitterest opponents of this brain-conf using philosophy? 
But what neither the government nor the liberals were able to 
see was seen by at least one man as early as 1833, and this maii 
was indeed none other than Heinrich Heine. 2 * 


1 Ludwig Feuerbach , by C. N. S'tarcke, Ph D , Stuttgart, Ferd Enke, 
1885 [Note by F. Engels .] 

2 Engels most likely refers to the articles On Germany written by the 

famous German poet Heme in which he expounded the history of religion and 

philosophy m Germany — Ed, 
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Let us take an example. No philosophical proposition has 
earned more gratitude from narrow-minded governments and wiath 
from equally narrow-minded liberals than Hegel's famous state- 
ment: “ Ail that is real is rational, and all that is lational is real” 
Thai was tangibly a sanctification of things that be, a philosophi- 
cal benediction bestowed upon despotism, police-government, Star 
Chamber proceedings and censorship. That is how Frederick Wil- 
liam III and his subjects understood it. But according to Hegel 
certainly not everything that exists is also real, without further 
qualification. B'or Hegel the attribute of reality belongs only to 
that which at the same time is necessary. “In the course of its 
development reality proves to be necessity.” A particular govern- 
mental act — Hegel himself cites the example of “a certain tax 
regulation” — is therefore for him by no means real without 
qualification. That which is necessary, however, proves itself in 
the last resort to be also rational; and, applied to the Prussian 
slate of that time, the Hegelian proposition Iheiefoie merely 
means, this state is rational, corresponds to reason, m so far as 
it is necessary; and if it nevertheless appears to us to be evil, but 
still, m spite of its evil character, continues to exist, then the evil 
character of the government is justified and explained by the cor- 
responding evil character of its subjects. The Piussians of that 
day had the government that they deserved 

Now, according to Hegel, reality is, however, in no way an 
attribute predicable of any given state of affairs, social or political, 
in all circumstances and at all limes On the contrary. The Roman 
Republic was real, but so was the Roman Empire, which supei- 
seded it. In 1789 the French monarchy had become so unreal, 
that is to say, so robbed of all necessity, so ii rational, that it had 
to be destroyed by the Great Revolution — of which Hegel always 
speaks with the greatest enthusiasm. In this case the monarchy was 
the unreal and the revolution was the real And so, in the course 
of development, all that was previously real becomes unreal loses 
its necessity, its right of existence, its rationality. And m the place 
of moribund reality comes a new, viable reality — peacefully if the old 
has enough intelligence to go to its death without a struggle; forcibly 
if it resists this necessity. Thus the Hegelian proposition turns into 
its opposite through Hegelian dialectics itself* All that is real in 
the sphere of human history becomes irrational m the process of 
time, is therefore irrational already by its destination, is tainted 
beforehand with irrationality; and everything which is raLional in 
the minds of men is destined to become real, however much it may 
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contradict the apparent reality of existing conditions. In accordance 
with all the rules of the Hegelian method of thought, the proposi- 
tion of the rationality of everything which is real resolves itself 
into the other proposition: All that exists deseives to perish . 1 

But precisely heie lay the true significance and the revolu- 
tionary character of the Hegelian philosophy (to which, as the 
close of the whole movement since Kant, we must here confine 
ourselves), that it once and for all dealt the deathblow to the 
finality of all products of human thought and action. Truth, the 
cognition of which is the business of philosophy, became in the 
hands of Hegel no longer an aggregate of finished dogmatic state- 
ments, which, once discovered, had merely to be learned by heart. 
Truth lay now in the process of cognition itself, in the long histor- 
ical development of science, which mounts from lower to ever 
higher levels of knowledge without ever reaching, by discovering 
so-called absolute truth , 2 a point at which it can pioceed no fur- 
ther and where it would have nothing more to do than to fold its 
hands and admire the absolute truth to which it had attained. 
And what holds good for the realm of philosophic knowledge 
holds good also for that of every other kind of knowledge and 
also for practical affairs. Just as knowledge is unable to reach a 
perfected termination m a perfect, ideal condition of humanity, 
so is history unable to do so; a perfect society, a perfect “state,” 
are things which can only exist in imagination On the contrary, 
all successive historical situations are only transitory stages in the 
endless course of development of human society from the lower 
to the higher. Each stage is necessary, and therefore justified for 
the time and conditions to which it owes its origin. But in the 
newer and higher conditions which gradually develop in its own 
bosom, each loses its validity and justification. It must give way 
to a higher stage which will also in its turn decay and perish. 
Just as the bourgeoisie by laige-scale industry, competition and 
the world market dissolves in practice all stable, time-honoured 
institutions, so this dialectical philosophy dissolves all conceptions 
of final, absolute truth and of absolute states of humanity corres- 
ponding to it For it [dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute, 
sacred. It reveals the transitory character of everything and in 

1 Adapted from Goethe’s Faust (Pari I, Scene 3) — Ed . 

2 Engels here has m view the metaphysical conception of absolute truth 
as completed, exhaustive knowledge, immutable for all time See also Lemn, 
Materialism and Empirw-Cuticism Chap II, Sec. 5 Absolute and Relative 
Truth — Ed* 
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everything; nothing can endure before it except the uninterrupted 
process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascendency 
from the lower to the higher. And dialectical philosophy itself i* 
nothing more than the mere reflection ot this piocess in the think- 
ing brain It has, of course, also a conservative side, it recognizes 
that definite stages of knowledge and society are justified for their 
time and circumstances; but only so far. The conseivatism ot 
this mode of outlook is relative; its revolutionary character is ab- 
solute — the only absolute dialectical philosophy admits. 

It is not necessary, here, to go into the question of whether 
this mode of outlook is thoroughly m accord with the present 
position of natural science, which predicts a possible end for the 
earth, and for its habitability a fairly certain one, which there- 
fore iecogmzes that for the history of humanity also there is not 
only an ascending but also a descending branch. At any rate we 
still find ourselves a consideiable distance from the turning point 
at which the liisloiical couise of society becomes one of descent, 
and we cannot expect Hegelian philosophy to be concerned with a 
subject which natural science, m its lime, had not at all placed 
upon the agenda as yell 

But what must, m fact, be said here is this that in Hegel the 
views developed above are not so sharply delineated. It is a 
necessary conclusion from his method, but one which he himself 
never drew with such explicitness And this, indeed, for the simple 
reason that he was compelled to make a system and, in accord- 
ance with all the traditional requirements, a system of philos- 
ophy must conclude with some sort of absolute truth Therefore, 
however much Hegel, especially in his Logic, emphasized that this 
eternal truth is nothing but the logical, i.e., the historical, process 
itself, he nevertheless finds himself compelled to supply this pro- 
cess with an end, just because he has to bring his system to a ter- 
mination at some point or other. In his Logic he can make this 
end a beginning again, since here the point of conclusion, the ab- 
solute idea — which is only absolute in so far as he has absolutely 
nothing to say about it — “alienates,” i e , transforms, itself into 
nature and comes to itself again later in the mind, i.e., in thought 
and in history. But at the end of the whole philosophy a similar 
return to the beginning is possible only in one way, namely, by 
putting as the end of all history the arrival of mankind at the 
cognition of this self-same absolute idea, and by explaining that 
this cognition of the absolute idea is reached in Hegelian philos- 
ophy. In this way, however, the whole dogmatic content of the 
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Hegelian system is declared to be absolute truth, in contradiction 
to his dialectical method, which dissolves all dogmatism. Thus the 
revolutionary side becomes smotheied beneath the overgrowth of 
the conseivative side. And what applies to philosophical cognition 
applies also to historical practice. Mankind, which, in the person 
of Hegel, has reached the point of working out the absolute idea, 
must also in practice have gotten so tai that it can carry out 
this absolute idea in reality Hence the practical political demands 
of the absolute idea on contemporaries may not be stretched too 
far. And so we find at the conclusion of the Philosophy of Lam 
that the absolute idea is to be realized in that monarchy based 
on estates which Frederick William III so persistently but vainly 
promised to his subjects, i e. 3 in a limited, moderate, indirect rule 
of the possessing classes suited to the peily-bouigeois German con- 
ditions of that time. Herewith also the necessity of the nobility is 
demonsliated to us m a speculative fashion. 

The inner necessities of the system are therefore of themselves 
sufficient to explain why a thoioughly revolutionary method of 
thinking produced an extremely tame political conclusion. As a 
matter of fact the specific form of this conclusion springs from 
this, that Hegel was a German, and like his contemporary Goethe 
had a bit of the philistine’s queue dangling behind ' Each of them 
* was an Olympian Zeus in his own sphere, yet neither of them evef 
quite freed himself from German philistinism. 

But all this did not prevent the Hegelian system from covering 
an incomparably greater domain than any earlier system 9 nor 
from developing in this domain a wealth of thought which is 
astounding even today The phenomenology of mind (which one 
may call a parallel of the embryology and palaeontology of the 
mind, a development of individual consciousness through its 
different stages, couched in the foim of an abbievialed recapitula- 
tion of the stages through which the consciousness of man has 
passed in the course of history), logic, nalural philosophy, philos- 
ophy of mind, and the latter worked out in its separate, histor- 
ical sub-divisions: philosophy of history, of law, of religion, history 
of philosophy, aesthetics, etc — in all these different historical fields 
Hegel laboured to discover and demonstrate the pervading thread 
of development. And as he was not only a creative genius but also 
a man of encyclopaedic erudition, he played an epoch-making role 
in every sphere It is self-evident that owing to the needs of the 
“system” he very often had to resort to those forced constructions 
about which his pigmy opponents make such a terrible fuss even 
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today But these constructions are only the frame and scaffolding 
of his work. If one does not loiter here needlessly, but presses on 
farther into the immense building, one finds innumerable treasures 
which today still possess undiminished value. With all philosophers 
it is precisely the ‘‘system” which is perishable, and for the simple 
reason that it springs from an imperishable need of the human 
mmdr— the need to overcome all contradictions. But if all contra- 
dictions are once and for all disposed of, we shall have amved 
at so-called absolute truth world history will be at an end. And 
yet it has to continue, although there is nothing left for it to do 
— a new, insoluble contradiction. As soon as we have once realized 
— and in the long run no one has helped us to realize it more than 
Hegel himself — that the task of philosophy thus stated means 
nothing but the task that a single philosopher should accomplish 
that which can only be accomplished by the entire human race m 
its progressive development — as soon as we realize that, there is 
an end of all philosophy in the hilherto accepted sense of the 
word. One leaves alone “absolute tiulh,” which is unattainable 
along this path or by any single individual, instead, one pursues 
attainable relative truths along the path ol the positive sciences, 
and the summation of their results by means of dialectical think- 
ing. At any rate, with Hegel philosophy comes to an end on the 
one hand, because in his system he comprehended its whole de- 
velopment m the most splendid fashion, and on the other hand, 
because, even if unconsciously, he showed us the way out of the 
labyrinth of systems to real positive knowledge of the world 
One can imagine what a tremendous effect this Hegelian sys- 
tem must have produced m the philosophy-tinged atmospheie of 
Germany. It was a triumphal procession which lasted for decades 
and which by no means came to a standstill on the death of 
Hegel. On the contrary, it was precisely from 1830 to 1840 that 
Hegelianism reigned most exclusively, and to a greater or lesser 
extent infected even its opponents. It was precisely m this period 
that Hegelian views, consciously or unconsciously, most extensive- 
ly permeated the most diversified sciences and leavened even 
popular literature and the daily press, from which the aver- 
age “educated consciousness” derived its mental pabulum. But 
this victory along the whole front was only the prelude to an in- 
ternal struggle. 

As we have seen, the doctrine of Hegel, taken as a whole, left 
plenty of room for giving shelter to the most diverse practical 
.party views. And in the theoretical Germany of that time, two 
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things above all were practical: religion and politics. Whoever 
placed the chief emphasis on the Hegelian system could be fairly 
conservative in both spheres; whoever regarded the dialectical 
method as the mam thing could belong to the most extieme oppo- 
sition, both in politics and religion Hegel himself, despite the fair- 
ly frequent outbuists of revolutionary wrath in his works, seemed 
on the whole to be more inclined to the conservative side. Indeed, 
his system had cost him much more “hard mental plugging” than 
his method. Towards the end of the ’thirties, the cleavage in the 
school became more and more apparent The Left wing, the so- 
called Young Hegelians, m their fight with the pietist orthodox and 
the feudal reactionaries, abandoned bit by bit* that philosophical- 
aristocratic reserve in regard to the burning questions of the day 
which up to that time had secured state toleration and even pro- 
tection for their teachings. And when, in 1840, orthodox pietism 
and absolutist feudal reaction ascended the throne with Fiederick 
William IV, open partisanship became unavoidable. The fight was 
still earned on with philosophical weapons, but no longer for ab- 
stract philosophical aims. It turned directly on the destruction of 
traditional religion and of the existing state. And while m the 
Deutsche Jahrbucher 1 the practical ends weie still predominantly 
put forward m philosophical disguise, in the Rhemische Zeitung 
of 1842 the Young Hegelian school revealed itself directly as the 
philosophy of the aspiring radical bourgeoisie and still used the 
meagre cloak of philosophy only to deceive the censorship 

At that time, however, politics was a veiy thorny field, and 
hence the mam fight came to be directed against religion; this fight, 
particularly since 1840, was indirectly also political. Strauss’ Life 
of Jesus , published m 1835, had provided the first impulse. The 
theoiy therein developed of the formation of the gospel myths was 
combated later by Bruno Bauer with proof that a whole series 
of evangelical stories had been fabricated by the authors them- 
selves The controversy between these two was carried out in the 
philosophical disguise of a battle between “self-consciousness” and 
“substance.” The question whethei the miracle sLories of the 
gospels came into being through an unconscious-traditional myth- 
creation within the bosom of the community or whether they were 
fabricated by the evangelists themselves was magnified into the 
question whether, in world history, “substance” or “self-conscious- 
ness” was the decisive operative force. Finally came Stirner, the 

1 The Deutsche Jahibuchei weie magazines published by the Left Hegeli- 
ans A. Ruge and T Echtermeyer m 1838-43 — Ed 
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prophet of contemporary anarchism — Bakunin has taken a great 
deal trom him — and capped the sovereign “self-consciousness ’ by 
his sovereign “ego 5,1 

We will not go fuither into this side of the decomposition 
process of the Hegelian school More important for us is the follow* 
ing. the mam body of the most determined Young Hegelians was, 
by the practical necessities of its fight against positive religion, driven 
back to Anglo-French malenalism 2 * * * * * 8 This biought them into com 
flict with their school system. While mateiialism conceives nature 
as the sole reality, natuie in the Hegelian system repiesents merely 
the “alienation” of the absolute idea, so to say, a degiadation of 
the idea. At all events, thinking and its thought-product, the idea, 1 
is here the primary, nature the derived element, which only exists 
at all by the condescension of the idea. And in this contradiction 
they floundered as well or as ill as they could. 

Then came Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. With one blow 
it pulverized the contradiction, in that without circumlocutions it 
placed mateiialism on the throne again Nature exists independently 
of all philosophy. It is the foundation upon which we human 
beings, ourselves products of nature, have grown up. Nothing exists 
outside nature and man, and the higher beings our ichgious fan- 
tasies have created are only the fantastic reflection of our own 
essence. The spell was broken; the “system” was exploded and cast 
aside, and the contradiction, shown to exist only m our imagina- 
tion, was dissolved One must himself have experienced the liberat- 
ing effect of this book to get an idea of it. Enthusiasm was gener- 
al; we all became at once Feuerbachians. How enthusiastically 
Marx greeted the new conception and how much — in spile of all 
critical reservations — he was influenced by it, one may read in 
The Holy Family ? 


1 Engels refers to Max Stirner’s (pseudonym for Kaspar Schmid l) Der Ein- 
zige und sein Eigentum [The Ego and His Own], which appeared m 1845 
Marx and Engels criticized it in their German Ideology — Ed 

2 In the seventeenth century m Great Britain and m the eighteenth century 
in France, natural science and materialistic philosophy developed greatly in 

connection with the development of the bourgeois method of production in 

these countries (Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and others were representatives of 
English materialism.) In France the materialist philosophers of the eighteenth 
century (Diderot, Helvetius, Holbach, etc ) — representatives of the revolu- 

tionary bourgeoisie — conducted a relentless struggle against seifdom m insti- 

tutions and ideas, making use of the lessons of the English Revolution while 

being disciples and continuers of Enghsh materialism m philosophy — Ed. 

8 The full title of this book of Marx and Enge T s is The Holy Family or 
Criticism of Critical Criticism Against Bruno Bauer and Co *'The Holy 
Family is a facetious nackname for the Bauer brothers, philosophers, and their 
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Even the shortcomings of the book contributed to its immediate 
effect Its liLeraiy, sometimes even hightlown, style secured for it 
a large public and was at any rate refreshing after long years of 
abstract and abstruse Hegelianizmg. The same is true of its ex- 
travagant deification of love, which, coming alter the now intoler- 
able sovereign rule of “pure reason,” had its excuse, if not justi- 
fication. But what we must not forget is that it was precisely these 
two weaknesses of Feuerbach that “true socialism,” which had 
been spreading like a plague m “educated” Geimany since 1844, 
took as its starting point, putting literary phrases in the place of 
scientific knowledge, the liberation of mankind by means of “love” in 
place of the emancipation of the pioletanat through the economic 
transformation of production — in short, losing itself m the nauseous 
fine writing and ecstacies ol love typified by Herr Karl Grun. 1 

Another thing we must not forget is this: the Hegelian school 
was broken up, but Hegelian philosophy was not overcome through 
criticism, Strauss and Bauer each took one of its sides and 
set it polemically against the oLher Feuerbach broke through the 
system and simply discarded it. Bui a philosophy is not disposed 
of by the mere assertion that it is false. And so powerful a work 
as Hegelian philosophy — which had exercised so enormous an in- 
fluence on the intellectual development of the nation — could not be 
disposed of by simply being ignored It had to be “sublated” in its 
own sense, that is, in the sense that while its form had to be an- 
nihilated through criticism, the new content which had been won 
through it had to be saved How this was brought about we shall 
see below. 

But in the meantime the Revolution of 1848 thrust the whole 
of philosophy aside as unceremoniously as Feuerbach had himself 
thrust aside Hegel And in the process Feuerbach himself was also 
pushed into the background. 

followers These gentlemen preached a criticism which stood above all reality, 
which stood above parlies and politics, which rejected all practical activity, 
and which only ‘critically’ contemplated the surrounding world and the events 
going on within it These gentlemen, the Baueis, superciliously regarded the 
proletariat as an uncritical mass Maix and Engels vigorously opposed this 
absurd and harmful trend On behalf of a real human personality — the worker, 
trampled down by the ruling classes and the state — they demanded, not con- 
templation, but a struggle for a better order of society. They, of course, regard- 
ed the pioletariat as the power that was capable of waging this struggle 
and that was interested in it ’ (Lenin, Marx-Engels-Marxism, “Frederick 
Engels, p. 54, Moscow 1937.) — Ed* 

1 For a characterization of German “true socialism,” see the Communist 
Manifesto, pp 134-38 of this volume. — Ed, 
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The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of modern 
philosophy, is that concerning the relation of thinking and being 
From the very early times when men, still completely ignorant of 
the structure of their own bodies, under the stimulus of dream ap- 
paritions 1 came to believe that their thinking and sensation were 
not activities of their bodies, but of a distinct soul which inhabits 
the body and leaves it at death — from thus time men have been 
driven to reflect about the relation between this soul and the out- 
side world. It upon death it took leave of the body and lived on, 
there was no occasion to invent yet another distinct death for it 
Thus arose the idea of its immortality, which at that stage of de- 
velopment appeared not at all as a consolation but as a fate 
against which it was no use fighting, and often enough, as among 
the Greeks, as a positive misfortune Not leligious desire for con- 
solation, but the quandary arising from the common universal igno- 
rance of what to do with this soul (once its existence had been 
accepted) after the death of the body — led m a geneial way to 
the tedious notion of personal immortality In an exactly similar 
manner the first gods arose through the personification of natural 
forces. And these gods in the further development of religions 
assumed more and more an extia-mundane form, until finally by 
a process of abstraction, I might almost say of distillation, occur- 
ring naturally in the course of man’s intellectual development, out 
of the many more or less limited and mutually limiting gods there 
arose in the minds ot men the idea of the one exclusive god of the 
monotheistic religions. 

Thus the question of the relation of thinking to being, the re- 
lation of spirit to nature — the paramount question of the whole 
of philosophy — has, no less than all religion, its roots in the nar- 
row-minded I and ignorant notions of savagery. But this question 
could for the first time be put foiward m its whole acuteness, could 
achieve its full significance, only after European society had awak- 
ened from the long hibernation of the Christian Middle Ages. The 
question of the position of thinking in relation to being, a question 
which, by the way, had played a great part also in the scholasti- 

1 Among savages and Io\v<?i baibarians the idea is still universal that the 
human forms which appeal in <U earns are souls which hav-e temporarily left 
their bodies, the real man is therefore held responsible for acts committed 
by his dream appaiihou against the dreamer Thus Imthurn found this 
belief current, for example, among the Indians of Guiana m 1384, [Note by 
F. Engels] 
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cism of the Middle Ages, the question: which is primary, spirit or 
nature — that question, m relation to the Church, was shaipened 
into this: “Did God create the world or has the world been in 
existence eternally?” 

The answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two gieat camps Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature and, therefore, in the last instance, assumed 
world creation in some form or other — and among the philosoph- 
ers, Hegel, for example, this creation often becomes still more 
intricate and impossible than m Christianity — comprised the 
camp of idealism The others, who regarded nature as primary, 
belong to the various schools of materialism. 

These two expressions, idealism and materialism, originally sig- 
nify nothing else but this, and here also they are not used in 
any other sense What confusion arises when some other meaning 
is put into them will be seen below 

But the question of the relation of thinking and being has yet 
another side, m what relation do our thoughts about the world 
surrounding us stand to this world itself? Is our thinking capable 
of 'the cognition of the real world? Are we able in our ideas and 
notions of the real world to produce a conect reflection of reali- 
ty? In philosophical language this question is called the question 
of the identity of thinking and being, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of philosophers give an affiimative answer to this question. 
With Hegel, for example, its affirmation is self-evident; for what 
we perceive in the real world is precisely its thought-content — that 
which makes the world a gradual realization of the absolute idea, 
which absolute idea has existed somewhere from eternity, independ- 
ent of the world and before the woild But it is manifest without 
more ado that thought can know a content which is from the out- 
set a thought-content It is equally manifest that what is here to 
be proved is already tacitly contained in the premises. But that in 
no way prevents Hegel from drawing the further conclusion from 
his proof of the identity of thinking and being that his philosophy, 
because it is correct for his own thinking, is therefore the only 
correct one, and that the identity of thinking and being must prove 
its validity by mankind immediately translating his philosophy 
from theory into practice and iransfoimmg the whole world ac- 
cording to Hegelian principles This is an illusion which he shares 
with well-nigh all philosophers. 

In addition there is yet a set of different philosophers — those 
who question the possibility of any cognition, or at least of an 
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exhaustive cognition, of the world. To them, among the moderns, 
belong Hume and Kant, and they have played a very important 
role m philosophical development. What is decisive in the refuta- 
tion of this view has alieady been said by Hegel — m so far as 
this was possible from an idealist standpoint. The materialistic 
additions made by Feuerbach are more ingenious than pro- 
found. The most telling refutation of this as of all other philosoph- 
ical crotchets is practice, viz., expenment and industry. If we are 
able to prove the correctness of our conception of a natural process 
by making it ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions 
and, making it serve our own purposes into the bargain, then there 
is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible 1 fcC thmg-in-itself. 5> The 
chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and animals 
remained such “^mgs-in-themselves” until organic chemistry began 
to produce them one after another, whereupon the “thing-m-itself’ 
became a thing for us, as, for instance, alizarin, the colouring mat- 
ter of the madder, which we no longer trouble to grow m the 
madder roots m the field, but produce much more cheaply and 
simply from coal tar For three hundred years the Copermcan solar 
system was a hypothesis with a hundred, a thousand or ten thou- 
sand chances to one in its favour, but still always a hypothesis. 
But when Leverrier, by means of the data provided by this sys- 
tem, not only deduced the necessity of the existence of an unknown 
planet, but also calculated the position m the heavens which this 
planet must necessaiily occupy, and when Galle really found this 
planet , 1 2 * * * * * the Copernican system was proved. If, nevertheless, the 
Neo-Kantians are attempting to resurrect the Kantian conception 
in Germany and the agnostics that of Hume in England (where in 
fact it never became extinct), this is — in view of their theo- 
retical and practical refutation accomplished long ago — scientifi- 
cally a regiession and practically meiely a shamefaced way of 
surreptitiously accepting materialism, while denying it before the 
world . 8 


1 Or ungraspable ( unfassbaren ), See Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Critic- 
ism, Selected Works , Eng ed , Vol XI, p 165 — Ed, 

2 'The planet referred to is Neptune — Ed. 

S' “The’ principal feature of Kant’s philosophy,” wrote Lenin, “is the 
reconciliation of materialism with idealism, a compromise between the 

two, the combination within one system of heterogeneous and contrary philosoph- 

ical trends. When Kant assumes that something outside us, a thmg-ln -itself, 

corresponds to our ideas, he is a materialist. When he declares this thing-m- 

ltself to be unknowable, transcendental, other-sided, he is an idealist Recogniz- 

ing experience, sensations, as the only source of oui knowledge, Kant is di- 
recting his philosophy towards sensationalism, and via sensationalism, under 
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But during this long ^period from Descartes to Hegel and from 
Hobbes to Feuerbach, the philosophers weie by no means impelled, 
as they thought they weie, solely by the force ot pure leason 
On the contrary, what leally pushed them torwaid was the pow- 
euul and ever more rapidly oniushing progiess of natmal science 
and industry Among the materialists this was plain on the sur- 
face, but the idealist systems also filled themselves moie and more 
with a materialist content and attempted pantheistical^ 1 to rec- 
oncile the antithesis between mind and matter. Thus, ultimately, 
the Hegelian system represents merely a materialism idealistically 
turned upside down in method and content 

It is, therefore, comprehensible that Starcke in his characteriza- 
tion of Feueibach first of all investigates the latter’s position m 
regaid to this fundamental question of the relation of thinking and 
being Aflei a shoit mtioduction, m which the views of the preced- 
ing philosophers, particularly since Kant, aie desciibed in unnec- 
essarily ponderous philosophical language, and in which Hegel, 
by an all too loimalisiic adheience to certain passages ol his works, 
gels far less than his due, there follows a detailed description of 
the course of development of Feuerbach’s * metaphysics” itself, 
as this couise was reconstiucted out of the sequence of those writ- 
ings of this philosopher which have a bearing here This descrip- 
tion is industriously and lucidly elaborated, only, like the whole 
book, it is loaded with a ballast of philosophical phiaseology by no 
means everywhere unavoidable, which is the more disturbing m 
its effect the less the author keeps to the manner of expression 
of one and the same school, or even of Feuerbach himself, and the 
moie he interjects expressions of very different tendencies — especially 
of the tendencies now rampant and calling themselves philosophical. 

The cour&e of evolution of Feuerbach is that of a Hegelian — a 
never quite orthodox Hegelian, it is true — into a materialist; an 
evolution which at a definite stage necessitates a complete rupture 
with the idealist system of his predecessor With irresistible force 
Feueibach is finally forced to the realization that the Hegelian pre- 

certam conditions, towards materialism Recognizing the apriority of space, time, 
causality, etc, Kant is directing his philosophy towards idealism. Both con- 
sistent materialists and consistent idealists (as well as the “pure” agnostics, 
the Humeans) have mercilessly criticized Kant for this inconsistency ” (Lenin, 
“Materialism and Empiric -Criticism,” Selected Works , Eng ed , Vol XI, 
pp 257-58 ) 

See also supra Engels, On Historical Materialism pp 333-51 of this 
volume — Ed. 

1 Pantheism World outlook which identifies God wilh nature — Ed 
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mundane existence of the “absolute idea,’' the “pre-existence of Hie 
logical categories ” 1 before the world existed, is nothing more than 
the fantastic survival of the belief in the existence of an extra- 
mundane creator, that the material, sensuously perceptible woild 
to which we ourselves belong is the only leality; and that our 
consciousness and thinking, however supra-sensuous they may 
seem, are the product of a material, bodily organ, the brain. Matter 
is not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely the highest 
product of matter. This is, of course, pure materialism. But, having 
got so far, Feuerbach stops short. He cannot overcome the custom- 
ary philosophical prejudice, prejudice not against the thing but 
against the name materialism. He says: “To me materialism is the 
foundation of the edifice of human essence and knowledge, but to 
me it is not what it is to the physiologist, to the natural scientist 
in the narrower sense, for example, Moleschotl, and necessarily 
so indeed from their standpoint and profession, the building 
itself. Backwards I fully agree with the materialists; but not for- 
wards.” 

Here Feuerbach lumps together the materialism that is a general 
world outlook resting upon a definite conception of the relation 
between matter and mind, and the special form m which this 
world outlook was expressed at a definite stage of historical devel- 
opment, viz., m the eighteenth century More than that, he 
confuses it with the shallow and vulgarized form m which the 
materialism of the eighteenth century continues to exist today in 
the minds of naturalists and physicians, the form which was 
preached on their tours in the ’fifties by Buchner, Vogt and 
Moleschott. But just as idealism underwenl a series of stages of 
development, so also did materialism. With each epoch-making 
discovery even in the sphere of natural science it has to change 
its form; and after history also was subjected to materialistic 
treatment, here also a new avenue of development has opened 

The materialism of the last century was predominantly 
mechanical, because at that time, of all natural sciences, only 
mechanics and indeed only the mechanics of solid bodies — celestial 
and terrestrial — in short, the mechanics of gravity, had come to any 
definite close. Chemistry at that time existed only in its infantile, 
phlogistic form . 2 Biology still lay in swaddling clothes; vegeta- 

1 In his Logic, Hegel classifies the (principal abstract conceptions as fol- 
lows. being, becoming, quality, quantity, measure, essence, appearance, possi 
hility, accident, necessity, reality etc These conceptions are called “logical 
categories .” — Ed 

* See Engels, Preface to Capital, Volume II, pp 296-97 of this volume — Ed. 
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bie and animal organisms had been only roughly examined and 
were explained as the result of purely mechanical causes. As the 
animal was to Descartes, so was man a machine to the material- 
ists of the eighteenth century. This exclusive application of the 
standards of mechanics to processes of a chemical and organic 
nature — m which processes, it is true, the laws of mechanics aie 
also valid, but are pushed into the backgiound by other and 
higher laws — constitutes the first specific but at that time inevitable 
limitation of classical French materialism. 

The second specific limitation of this materialism lay in its 
inability to comprehend the universe as a process — as matter 
developing in a historical process This was in accordance with 
the level of the natural science of that time, and with the meta- 
physical, i.e , anti-dialeclica! manner of philosoplnzing connected 
with it. Nature, it was known, was in eternal motion, But accoi cl- 
ing to the ideas of that time, this motion turned, also eternally, in 
a circle and therelore never moved from the spot; it produced 
the same results over and over again. This conception was at 
that time inevitable. The Kantian theory of the origin of the 
solar system 1 had been put forward but recently and was stfil re- 
garded merely as a curiosity. The history of the development of the 
earth, geology, was still totally unknown, and Lhe conception that 
the animate natural beings of today are the result of a long se- 
quence of development from the simple to the complex could not 
at that time scientifically be put forward at all The unhistoricai 
view of nature was therefore inevitable. We have the less reason 
to reproach the philosophers of the eighteenth century on this 
account since the same thing is found in Hegel According to 
him, nature, as a mere “alienation” of the idea, is incapable of 
development in time — capable only of extending its manifoldness 
in space, so that it displays simultaneously and alongside of one 
another all the stages of development comprised m it, and is 
condemned to an eternal repetition of the same process This 
absurdity of a development in space, but outside of lime — the 
fundamental condition of all development — Hegel imposes upon 
nature just at the very time when geology, embryology, the phys- 
iology of plants and animals, and organic chemistry were being 
built up, and when everywhere on the basis of these new sciences 
brilliant foreshadowmgs of the later theory of evolution were 
appearing (e.gr, Goethe and Lamarck) But the system demanded 

1 The theory which holds that the sun and the planets originated from 
incandescent rotating nebulous masses — Fd 
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it, hence the method, foi the sake of the system had to become 
untrue to llseli. 

This same unhistoncal conception pi evaded also m the domain 
of hisioiy. Iieie the struggle against the icmnants of the Middle 
Ages blui red the view The Middle Ages weie regarded as a mere 
mtenuphon of history by a thousand yeais of universal baibai- 
ism The gieat progress made m the Middle Ages — the extension 
of the area of Euiopean culluie, the bunging into existence there 
next to each other ot gieat nations, capable of survival, and 
finally the enoimous technical piogress of the lourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries — ali this was not seen Consequently a rational 
insight into the great historical mtei connections was made im- 
possible, and Instoiy served at best as a collection of examples 
and illustrations for the use of philosophers 

The vulgarizing pedlars, who m Germany in the ’fifties busied 
themselves with materialism, by no means overcame this limita- 
tion of their teachers Ali the advances oi natuial science which 
had been made in the meantime served them only as new pioofs 
againsL llic existence of a creatoL of the world, and, m tiuth, it 
was quite ouisidc their scope to develop the Iheoiy any iuilhei 
Though idealism was at the end of its tether and was dealt a 
deathblow by the Revolution of 1848, it had Lhe satisfaction of 
seeing that materialism had for the moment fallen lower still 
Feuerbach was unquestionably light when he lcfuscd to take 
responsibility for Ibis materialism, only he should not ha\e con- 
founded lhe doctrines ol these itinerant preacheis with materialism 
in general 

Here, however, there are two things to be pointed out 
First, even during Feueibach's lifetime, natural science was 
still involved m a process of violent fermentation — which only 
duiing the last fifteen years has reached a clarifying, relative con- 
clusion New scientific data were acquired to a hitherto unheai d-ol 
extent, but the establishing of interrelations, and thereby the 
bringing of order into this chaos of discoveries following closely 
upon each other’s heels, has only quite recently become possible 
It is true that Feuerbach had lived to see all three of the decisive 
discoveries — that of the cell, the transformation of energy and 
the theory of evolution named after Darwin Rut how could the 
lonely philosopher, living in rural solitude, be able sufficiently to 
follow scientific developments in order to appreciate at their full 
value discoveries which scientists themselves at that time either 
contested or did not adequately know how to make use of? The 
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blame foi this falls solely upon the \vi etched conditions in Ger- 
many, m consequence ot which cobweb-spinning eclectic flea- 
crackeis had taken possession oi the chans ot philosophy, while 
Feuerbach, who towered above them all had to msticah and 
glow sour m a little village It is theretore not Feuerbach's fault 
that the historical conception ot natuie, which had now become 
possible and which removed all the one-sidedness ol Fiench ma- 
terialism, remained inaccessible to him 

Secondly, Feuerbach is quite coirect in asseilmg that exclu- 
sively natural-sci entitle materialism is indeed “the foundation 
of the edifice of human knowledge but not the building itself ” 
For we live not only m nature but also in human society, 
and this also no less than nature has its history of develop- 
ment and its science It was thereloie a question of bringing 

the science oi .society [ie } tlu- sum total ol Hie so-called histoiieal 
and philosophical sciences) into harmony with the mateiialisL 
foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon But it did not fall 
to Feuerbach's lot to do this In spite ol the ‘foundation 11 he 

remained here bound by the traditional idealist fetteis, a fact 

which he recognizes m these words “Backwards I agree with 
the materialists, but not forwaidst’ Bui it was Feueibach himself 
who did not go “forward’ heie, m the social domain who did 
nolf get beyond his standpoint of 1840 oi 1844 And this indeed 
was again chiefly due to this reclusion winch compelled him, 
who, ot all philosophers, was the most inclined to social inter- 
course, to produce thoughts out of his solitaiv head instead of in 
amicable and hostile encounteis with other men of his own cal- 
ibre Later we shall see m detail how much he remained an ideal- 
ist m this sphere. 

It need only be added here that Staicke looks for Feuerbach’s 
idealism in the wrong place “Feuerbach is an idealist, he believes 
in the progress of mankind ’ (P 19 ) “The foundation, the 
substructure of the whole, remains nevertheless idealism Realism 
for us is nothing moie than a protection against wrong paths, 
while we follow our ideal trends Are not compassion, love and 
enthusiasm for truth and justice ideal forces?” (P VIII ) 

In the first place, idealism here means nothing but the pursuit 
of ideal aims Bui these necessarily have to do at the most with 
Kantian idealism and its “calegoncal impel stive”, 1 however Kant 

1 Categorical imperative (literally — unconditional command) In Kantian 
philosophy this turn designates the highest moral law, lormulated as follows* 

— “Act only on such a maxim as x ou can will that it should become a universal 
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himself called his philosophy “transcendental idealism,” by no 
means because he dealt therein also with moral ideals, but for 
quite other reasons, as Starclce will remember. The superstition 
that philosophical idealism is pivoted round a belief m moral, 
i e., social, ideals arose outside philosophy, among the German 
phihstmes who learned by heart from Schiller's poems the few 
morsels of philosophical culture they needed No one has criticized 
moie severely the impotent “categorical imperative” of Kant — 
impotent because it demands the impossible, and therefore 
never attains to any reality — no one has more cruelly derided the 
philistine sentimental enthusiasm for unrealizable ideals purveyed 
by Schiller than the complete idealist Hegel (See, for example, 
his Phenomenology .) 

In the second place, we cannot get away from the fact that 
everything that sets men acting must find its way thiough their 
brams — even eating and drinking, which begins as a consequence 
of llie sensation of hunger or tffirst transmitted through the brain, 
and ends as a result of the sensation of satisfaction likewise 
transmitted through Ihe brain. The influences of the external 
world upon man express themselves in his brain, are reflected 
theiein as feelings, thoughts, instincts, volitions — in short, as 
“ideal tendencies,” and in this form become “ideal powers.” If, 
then, a man is to be deemed an idealist because he follows “ideal 
tendencies” and admits that “ideal powers” have an influence 
over him — then every person who is at all normally developed is 
a born idealist and how, in that case, can there still be any 
materialists? 

In the third place, the conviction that humanity, at least at 
the present moment, moves on the whole in a progressive direction 
has absolutely nothing to do with the antithesis between material- 
ism and idealism. The French materialists equally with the deists 
Voltaire and Rousseau held this conviction to an almost fanatical 
degree, and often made the greatest personal sacrifices for it. If 
ever anybody ^dedicated his whole life to the “enthusiasm for 
truth and justice” — using this phrase in the good sense — it was 
Diderot. If, therefore, Starcke declares all this to be idealism, 
this merely proves that the word materialism has lost all meaning 


law.” This “eternal,” “immutable” moral law is derived, according to Kant, 
not from experience but before all experience and independently of it, 
a priori— by “pure reason ” In reality this “eternal law” was merely an expres- 
sion of bourgeois class morality at a definite stage of historical development — EU. 
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ror him here — as has also the whole antithesis between the two 
standpoints. 

The tact is that Starcke, although perhaps unconsciously, in 
this makes an unpardonable concession to the traditional philis- 
tine prejudice against the word materialism resulting from its 
long-conunued defamation by the priests. By the word material- 
ism the philistine understands gluttony, drunkenness, lust of the 
eye, lust of the flesh, arrogance, cupidity, avance, miserliness, 
profit-hunting and stock-exchange swindling — in short, all the 
filthy vices in which he himself indulges in private By the word 
idealism he understands the belief in virtue, universal philanthropy 
and in a general wav a “better world,” of which he boasts before 
others but in which he himself at the utmost believes only so 
long as he is having the blues or is going through the bankruptcy 
consequent upon his customary “materialist” excesses. It is then 
that he sings his favourite song, “What is man 1 ' — Half beast! Half 
angel!” 

For the rest, Starcke takes great pains to defend Feuerbach 
against the attacks and doctrines of the vociferous lecturers who 
today go by the name of philosophers in Germany For people 
who are interested m this afterbirth of German classical philosophy 
this is a matter of importance; for Starcke himself it may have 
appeared necessary We, however, will spare the reader this. 


Ill 

The leal idealism of Feuerbach becomes evident as soon as 
we come to his philosophy of lehgion and ethics. He by no means 
wishes to abolish religion: he wants to perfect it. Philosophy it- 
stlf must be absorbed in religion “The periods of humanity are 
distinguished only by religious changes. A historical movement is 
fundamental only when it is rooted in the hearts of men The 
heart is not a form of religion, so that the latter should exist 
also in the heart; the heart is the essence of religion.” (Quoted 
by Starcke, p. 168.) According to Feuerbach, religion is the relation 
between human beings based on the affections, the relation based 
on the heart, which until now has sought its truth in a fantastic 
image of reality — in the mediation of one or many gods, the fan- 
tastic images of human qualities — but now finds it directly and 
without any intermediary in the love between the “I” and the 
“Thou.” Thus, finally, with Feuerbach sex love becomes one of the 
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highest forms, if not the highest form, of the practice ot his new leli- 
gion. 

Now relations between man and man, based on affection, and 
especially between the sexes have existed as long as mankind 
has. Sex love m particular has undeigone a development and won 
a place during the last eight bundled years which has made it 
a compulsory pivotal pomt of all poetry during this period. The 
existing positive religions have limited themselves to the bestowal 
of a higher consecration upon state-regulated sex love (* e., upon 
the marriage laws) and they could all disappear tomorrow without 
changing in the slightest the practice of love and friendship. The 
Christian religion in France was, as a matter of fact, so completely 
swept away in the years 1793-98 that even Napoleon could not 
re-mtroduce it without opposition and difficulty, and this without 
any need foi a substitute, in Feuerbach’s sense, making itself felt 
m the intenal 

Feuerbach s idealism consists here in this he does not simp'y 
accept mutual relations based on reciprocal inclination between 
human beings, such as sex love, friendship, compassion, self- 
sacrifice, etc as what thev are m themselves — without associating 
them with any particuiai leligion which to him, too, belongs to 
the past, but instead he asserls that they will come to their full 
realization for the first time as soon as thev are consecrated by 
the name of religion The chief thing for him is not that these 
purely ^uman relations exist, but that they shall be conceived of 
as the nW, true religion. They aie to have full value only aftei 
they have been marked with a religious stamp Religion is de- 
rived from rehgare anti meant oiiginally “a bond’’ Therefore, 
every bond between two men is a religion Such etymological tricks 
are the last resort of idealist philosophy. Not what the word 
has meant according to the historical development of its actual 
use* but what it ought to mean according lo its derivation is 
what counts. And so sex love and the intercourse between the 
sexes is apotheosized to a “religion,” merely in order that the 
word religion, which is so dear to idealistic memories, may not 
disappear from the language The Parisian reformers of the Louis 
Blanc 1 trend used to speak in precisely the same way m the 
’forties. They likewise could conceive of a man without religion 
only as a monster, and used to say. “Done, VathSisme e’est voire 
religion? 93 [“Well, then, atheism is your religion!”] If Feuerbach 
wishes to establish a true religion upon the basiis of an essentially 

1 See p 141 of this volume, note 1, by Engels — Ed 
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materialist conception of nature, that is the same as iegardmg 
modern chemistry as true alchemy If religion can exist without 
its god, alchemy can exist without its philosophers stone. By the 
way, there exists a very close connection between alchemy and 
religion. The philosopher’s stone has many god-iike properties and 
the Egyptian-Greek alchemists of the first two centuries of our era 
had a hand m the development of Chustian doc tunes, as the data 
given by Kopp and Berthelot have pioved 

Feuerbach’s assertion that “the periods of humanity aie distin- 
guished only by religious changes” is decidedly false. Great histoi- 
ical turning points have been accompanied by religious changes 
only so far as the three world religions which have existed up to 
the present — Buddhism Christianity and Islam — are concerned The 
old tribal and national religions, which aiose spontaneously, did not 
proselytize and lost all their power of resistance as soon as the 
mdependence of the tube 01 people was lost. For the Germans it 
was sufficient to have simple contact with the decaying Roman 
Empire and with its newly adopted Christian world religion which 
fitted its economic, political and ideological conditions Only with 
these world religions, arisen moie or less artificially, paiticularly 
Christianity and Islam, do we find that geneial historical move- 
ments acquire a religious lmpnnt Even m regard to Christianity 
the religious stamp m i evolutions of really universal significance 
isiestncted to the first stages of the struggle for the emancipation 
of the bourgeoisie — from the thiiteenth to the seventeenth century 
— and is to be accounted for not as Feuerbach thinks by the 
hearts of men and their religious needs but by the entire previous 
history of the Middle Ages, which knew no other form of ideology 
than precisely religion and theology But when the bourgeoisie of 
the eighteenth century was strengthened enough likewise to possess 
an ideology of its own, suited to its own class standpoint, it made 
its great and conclusive revolution, the French, appealing exclu- 
sively to jimstic and political ideas, and troubling itself with reli- 
gion only m so far as this stood m its way But it never occuired 
to it to put a new religion m place of the old Eveivone knows 
how Robespierre failed m his attempt . 1 

The possibility of purely human sentiments in our inteicouise 
with other human beings has nowadays been sufficiently cui tailed 
by the society in which we must live, which is based upon class 


1 The reference is lo Robespieire s attempt to set up a religion of the 
“highest being*’ — Reason — Ed 
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antagonism and class rule. We have therefore no reason to curtail 
it still moie by exalting these sentiments to a religion. And similar- 
ly the undei standing of the great historical class struggles has al- 
ready been sufficiently obscured by current historiography, partic- 
ulaily in Germany, so that there is also no need for us to make 
such an understanding totally impossible by transforming the his- 
tory ot these struggles into a mere appendix of ecclesiastical history 
Already here it becomes evident how far today we have moved 
beyond Feuerbach. His “finest passages” in glorification of his 
new religion of love are totally unreadable today. 

The only religion which Feuerbach examines seriously is 
Christianity, the world religion of the Occident based upon mono- 
theism. He proves that the Christian god is only a fantastic reflec- 
tion, a mirror-image, of man Now, this god is, however, himself 
the product of a tedious process of absti action, the concentrated 
’quintessence of the numerous earlier tribal and national gods. 
And man, whose image this god is, is therefore also not a real 
man, but likewise the quintessence of the numerous real men, 
man in the abstract, therefore himself again a mental image 
Feuerbach who. on every page, preaches sensuousness, absorption 
in the concrete, in actuality, becomes thoroughly abstract as soon 
as he begins to talk of any other than mere sex relations between 
human beings. 

Ot these relations only one aspect appeals to him: morality 
And here Feuerbach’s astonishing poverty when compared with 
Hegel again becomes striking. The latter’s ethics, or doctrine of 
moral conduct, is the philosophy of law and embraces: 1) abstract 
right; 2) morality; 3) moral conduct, under which again are 
comprised: the family, civil society and the state. Here the 
content is as realistic as the form is idealistic Besides morality 
the whole sphere of law, economy, politics is here included With 
Feuerbach it is just the reverse. In form he is realistic since he 
takes his start from man; but there is absolutely no mention of 
the world in which this man lives; hence this man remains 
always the same abstract man who occupied the field in the 
philosophy of religion. For this man is not bom of woman; he 
issues, as from a chrysalis, from the god of the monotheistic reli- 
gions. He therefore does not live in a real world historically 
created and historically determined. It is true, he has intercourse 
•with other men; however each one of them is just as much an 
abstraction as he himself is. In his philosophy of religion we still 
had men and women, but in his ethics even this last distinction 
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disappears altogether. Feuerbach, to be sure, at long intervals 
makes such statements as “Man thinks differently in a palace 
and in a hut ” “If because of hunger, of misery, you have no 
stuff m your body, you likewise have no stuff for morality in your 
head, in your mind or heart.” “Politics must become our religion,” 
etc. But Feuerbach is absolutely incapable of achieving anything 
with these maxims. They remain meie phrases and even Starcke 
has to admit that for Feuerbach politics constituted an impassable 
frontier and the “science of society, sociology, was terra incognita 
to him.” 

He appears just as superficial, in comparison with Hegel, in 
his treatment of the antithesis of good and evil. “One believes one 
is saying something great,” Hegel remarks, “if one says that ‘man 
is naturally good.’ But one forgets that one says something far 
greater when one says ‘man is naturally evil 5 ” According to 
Hegel, evil is the form in which the motive force of historical 
development presents itself. This, indeed, contains the twofold 
significance that while, on the one hand, each new advance neces- 
sarily appears as a sacrilege against things hallowed, as a rebel- 
lion against conditions which, however old and moribund, have 
still been sanctified by custom, on the other hand, it is precisely 
the wicked passions of man — greed and lust for power — which, 
since the emergence of class antagonisms, serve as levers of 
historical development — a fact of which the history of feudalism 
and of the bourgeoisie, for example, constitutes a single continual 
proof. But it does not occur to Feuerbach to investigate the 
historical role of moral evil. To him history is altogether an un- 
canny domain in which he feels ill at ease Even his dictum* “Man 
as he spiang originally from nature was only a mere creature of 
nature, not a man. Man is a product of men, of culture, of his- 
tory” — with him even this dictum remains absolutely sterile. 

What Feuerbach has to tell us about morals can, therefore, 
only be extremely meagre. The urge towards happiness is innate 
in man, and must therefore form the basis of all morals. But the 
urge towards happiness is subject to a double correction. First, 
by the natural consequences of our actions: after the debauch 
come the “blues,” and habitual excess is followed by illness 
Secondly, by its social consequences: if we do not respect the 
similar urge of other people towards happiness they will defend 
themselves, and so interfere with our own urge towards happiness 
Consequently, in order to satisfy our urge, we must be in a 
position to appreciate rightly the results of our conduct and must 
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likewise allow otheis an equal right to seek happiness Rational 
self-restiamt with regard to ourselves, and love — again and again 
love! — m om intercourse with othexs — these aie the basic laws of 
Feuerbach’s morality, fiom them all others are derived And 
neither the most spirited utleiances oi Feueibach noi the six ong- 
est eulogies ol Starcke can hide the tenuity and banality of these 
few propositions 

Only veiy exceptionally, and by no means to lus and othei peo- 
ple's profit, can an individual satisty his urge towards happiness 
by preoccupation with himself. Rather it requires preoccupation 
with the outside world, means to satisfy his needs, that is to say, 
means of subsistence, an individual of the opposite sex, books, 
conversation, argument, activities, objects ioi use and working up 
Feuerbach's morality either presupposes that these means and 
objects ol satisfaction are gi\en lo e\ ery mdiudual as a matter 
ol course, or else it olTeis- onlv inapplicable good advice and is 
therefore not worth a brass farthing to people w T ho are w thout 
these means And Feuerbach himself states this in plain teims* 
“Man thinks differently m a palace and in a hut. If because of 
hungei, of misery, vou have no stufi m yoiti bodv you likewise 
have no stuff fox morality m vour head, in \our mind or heart 9 

Do matters fare any belter m icgard to the equal right of 
others to satisfy then urge tow aids happiness 9 Feueibach posed 
this claim as absolute, as holding good for all times and circum- 
stances But since when has it been valid'? Was theie ever m anti- 
quity between slaves and masteis, or in the Middle Ages between 
serfs and barons, anv talk about an equal right to the pursuit of 
happiness 9 Was not the urge towards happiness of the oppressed 
class sacrificed ruthlessly and kw bv right of law ' to that of the 
ruling class 9 Yes, that was indeed immoral, nowadays, how- 
ever, equality of rights is iccogmzed — recognized m words 
since the bourgeoisie, m Us fight against feudalism and in the 
development of capitalist production, was compelled to abolish all 
privileges of estate, i.e , personal privileges, and to introduce the 
equality of all individuals before the law, first in the sphere of 
private law, then gradually also m the sphere of public law Bui 
the urge towards happiness thrives only to a trivial extent on 
ideal rights. To the greatest extent of all it thrives on material 
means; and capitalist production takes care to ensure that the great 
majority of those with equal rights shall get only what is essen- 
tial for bare existence. Capitalist production has therefore little 
more respect, if indeed any more, for the equal light to the 
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pursuit of happiness of the majonU than had *ia\eiy 01 serfdom. 
And aie we betlei off m iegard to the mental means to happiness, 
the educational means 7 Is not the schoolmaster of Sadowa ” 1 
himself a mythical peison ' 

More than that. Accoidmg to Feueibach’s theory of morals 
the Stock Exchange is the highest temple of moial conduct pio- 
vided only that one always speculates con ectly If my uige towards 
happiness leads me to the Stock Exchange, and if iheie I couect- 
ly gauge the consequence*, of my actions so that only agreeable 
lesults and no disadvantages ensue, that is, if I always win, then 
I am fulfilling Feuerbachs piecept Moieover, I do not thereby 
interfere with the equal light of anothei peison to puisue his 
happiness; lor that other man went to the Exchange just as vol- 
untarily as I did and in concluding the speculative transaction 
with me he has followed his luge towards happiness as I have 
lollowed mine Should he lose his money, then by that very fact 
his activity is pioved to have been immoial ? because of his bad 
reckoning, and since I have given him the punishment he 
deserves, I can even slap my chest proudly, like a modem Rhad- 
amanlhus 2 Love too, lules on the Stock Exchange, in so far as 
it is not simply a sentimental figuie of speech, for each finds in 
others the satisfaction of his own urge towards happiness, which 
is just what love ought to achieve and how it acts in pi act ice. 
And if I gamble with eoirect prevision of the consequences of my 
operations, and therefore with success, I fulfil all the strictest 
injunctions ot Feueibachian morality — and become a rich man 
into the baigam In other words, Feuerbach’s morality is cut 
exactly to the pattern of modern capitalist society, little as 
Feuerbach himself might imagine or desire it 

But love f — yes, with Feuerbach love is every wheie and at all 
times the wondei -working god who should help to sui mount all 
difficulties of practical life — and at that in a society which is split 
into classes with diametrically opposite interests At this point the 
last relic of its revolutionary character disappears from philosophy, 
leaving only the old cant Love one another — fall into each other’s 
arms regardless of distinctions of sex or estate — a universal orgy of 
reconciliation t 


1 The victoiy of Ivomggiatz (Sadowa) won by Piussia ovei Austria in I860 
was called by German bouigeois wnleis a victory of the Prussian schoolraastei , 
f.e, of the Piussian educational system — Ed 

2 Rhadamanthm According to Gieek mythology Khadamanthus was 
appointed judge m hell because of his sense of justice — Ed 
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In short, the Feuerbachian theory of morals fares like all its 
predecessors. It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all 
conditions, and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
applicable It remains, as regards the real world, as poweiless as 
Kant’s categorical imperative. In reality every class, even every 
profession, has its own morality, and even this it violates when- 
ever it can do so with impunity. And love, which is to unite all, 
manifests itself in wars, altercations, lawsuits, domestic broils, di- 
vorces and every possible exploitation of one by another. 

• Now how was it possible that the powerful impetus given by 
Feueibach turned out to be so unfruitful for himself 7 For the 
simple reason that Feueibach himself never contrives to escape 
from the realm of abstraction — for which he has a deadly hatred — 
into that of living reality. He clings fiercely to nature and man, but 
nature and man remain mere woids with him. He is incapable 
of telling us anything definite either about real nature or real men. 
But from the abstract man of Feuerbach one arrives at leal living 
men only when one considers them as participants in history. And 
that is what Feuerbach resisted, and therefore the year 1848, winch 
he did not understand, signified for him merely the final break 
with the real world, retirement into solitude. The blame for this 
again chiefly falls on the conditions then obtaining in Germany, 
which condemned him to rot away miserably 

But the step which Feueibach did not take had nevertheless 
to be taken The cult of abstract man, which formed the kernel of 
Feuerbach’s new religion, had to be replaced by the science of 
real men and of their historical development. This further develop- 
ment of Feuerbach’s standpoint beyond Feuerbach himself was 
inaugurated by Marx in 1845 in The Holy Family 

IV 

Strauss, Bauer, Stirner, Feuerbach — these were the offshoots 
of Hegelian philosophy, in so far as they did not abandon the field 
of philosophy. Strauss, after his Life of Jems and Dogmatics, 
produced only literary studies in philosophy and ecclesiastical his- 
tory after the fashion of Renan. Bauer only achieved something 
in the field of the history of the origin of Christianity, though what 
he did here was important. Stirner remained a curiosity, even after 
Bakunin blended him with Proudhon and labelled the blend 
“anarchism.” Feuerbach alone was of significance as a philosopher 
But not only did philosophy — claimed to soar above all special 
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sciences and to be the science of sciences connecting them. — re- 
main for him an impassable barrier, an inviolable holy thing, but 
as a philosopher, too, he stopped halfway, the lower half of him 
was materialist, the upper half idealist. He was incapable of dis- 
posing of Hegel through criticism, he simply threw him aside as 
useless, while he himself, compared with the encyclopaedic wealth 
of the Hegelian system, achieved nothing positive beyond a grand- 
iloquent religion of love and a meagre, impotent system of morals, 

' Out of the dissolution of the Hegelian school, however, there 
developed still another tendency, the only one which has borne real 
fruit. And this tendency is essentially connected with the name of 
Marx 1 

The separation Irom Hegelian philosophy was here also the 
result of a return to the materialist standpoint. That means it 
was resolved to comprehend the real world — nature and history — * 
just as it presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from 
pre-conceived idealist fancies. It was decided relentlessly to sacii- 
fice every idealist fancy which could not be brought into harmony 
with the facts conceived m their own and not in a fantastic con- 
nection. And materialism means nothing more than this. But here 
the materialistic world outlook was taken really seriously for the 
first time and was carried through consistently — at least m its basic 
features — in all domains of knowledge concerned. 

Hegel was not simply put aside. On the contrary, one started 
out from his revolutionary side, described above, from the dialecti- 
cal method. But in its Hegelian foim this method was unusable* 
According to Hegel, dialectics is the self-development of the con- 
cept. The absolute concept does not only exist — unknown where — 
from eternity, it is also the actual living soul of the whole exisling 
world. It develops into itself through all the preliminary stages 
which are treated at length in the Logic and which are all includ- 

1 Here I may be permitted to make a personal explanation Lately repeated 
reference has been made to my share m this theory, and so I can hardly 
avoid saying a few words here to settle this point I cannot deny that 
both before and during my forty years* collaboration with Marx I had a 
certain independent share m laying the foundations of the theory, and more 
particularly m its elaboration But the greater part of its leading basic principles, 
especially in the realm of economics and history, and, above all, their final 
clear formulation, belong to Maix What I contributed — at any rate with the 
exception of a few special studies — Marx could very well have done without 
me What Marx accomplished I would not have achieved Marx stood higher, 
saw farther, and took a wider and quicker view than all the rest of us Marx 
was a genius we others were at best talented Without him the thory would 
not be by far what it is today. It therefore rightly bears his name [Note bi # 
F. Engels] 
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ed in it Then it “alienales'’ itseli b} changing into naluie, where, 
without consciousness ol itseli, disguised as the necessity of nature, 
it goes through a new development and finally comes again to self- 
consciousness m man. This self-consciousness then elaborates itself 
again m lustoiy from the ciude iorm until finally the absolute 
concept again comes to itself completely m the Hegelian philosophy 
According to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical development apparent 
m nature and lustoiy, i e the causal intei connection ol the pro- 
gressive movement from the lowei to the higher, which asserts 
itself through all zigzag movements and temporary retrogressions, 
is only a miserable copy of the self-movement of the concept going 
on from eternity, no one knows where, but at all events 
independently of any thinking human biam This ideological re- 
versal had to be done away with We comprehended the concepts 
m our heads -once more materialistically — as images of real things 
instead of legal dmg the leal things as images of this or that stage 
ol development of the absolute concept Thus dialectics reduced 
itseli to the science of the geneial laws of motion — both of the ex- 
ternal world and of human thought — two sets of laws which aie 
identical m substance, bul differ m their expxessiou m so fai as 
the human nnnd can apply them consciously, while m nature and 
also up to now loi the most pait in human lustoiy, these laws 
asset l themselves unconsciously m the foim ol external necessity 
m the midst of an endless senes of seeming accidents Thereby the 
dialectic of the concept itself became merely the conscious reflex 
of the dialectical motion of the leal world and thus the dialectic of 
Hegel was placed upon its head; or rather, turned off* its head, on 
which it was standing before, and placed upon ils feel. And this 
materialist dialectic, which for yeais has been our best working 
tool and our sharpest weapon, was, lemarkably enough, discovered 
nol only by us but also, independently of us and even of Hegel, 
by a German worker, Joseph Dietzgen, 1 

In this way, however, the revoiutionaiy side of Hegelian phi- 
losophy was again taken up and at the same time freed from the 
idealist trimmings which had pievented its consistent execution 
hv Hegel The great basic thought that the world is not to be 
comprehended as a complex of ready-made things , but as a com- 
plex of processes , in which the things apparently stable no 


1 See Das Wesen der menschhchen Kopfaibeit, dacgestellt von einem 
Handarbeiter [The Nature of Human Bramwork, Described by an difrsan]. 
Another critique of pure and practical reason, Hamburg, Meissner, 1869 [Note 
by F Engels .] 
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less than their mind-images in our heads, the concepts, go through 
an uninterrupted change of coming into being and passing away, 
in which, in spite of all seeming accidentality and of all temporary 
ietrogression, a progressive development asserts itself m the end — 
this great fundamental thought has, especially since the time of 
Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary consciousness that in tins 
generality it is now scarcely ever contradicted But to acknowledge 
this fundamental thought in words and to apply it in reality in de- 
tail to each domain of investigation are two different things. If, how- 
ever, investigation always proceeds from this standpoint, the de- 
mand for final solutions and eternal truths ceases once for all: 
one is always conscious of the necessary limitation of all acquired 
knowledge, of the fact that it is conditioned by the circumstances 
in which it was acquired On the other hand, one no longer per- 
mits oneself to be imposed upon by the antitheses, insuperable for 
the still common old metaphysics, between true and false, good 
and bad, identical and different, necessary and accidental. One 
knows that these antitheses have only a relative validity; that that 
which is recognized now as true has also its latent false side winch 
will later manifest itself, just as that which is now regarded as 
false has also its true side by virtue of which it could previously 
be regarded as true. One knows that what is maintained to be 
necessary is composed of sheer accidents and that the so-called ac- 
cidental is the form behind which necessity hides itself — and so on 
The old method of investigation and thought which Hegel calls 
“metaphysical,” which preferred to investigate things as given, as 
fixed and stable, a method the relics of which still strongly haunt 
people’s minds, had a good deal of historical justification m its 
day. It was necessary first to examine things before it was possible 
to examine processes. One had first to know what a particular 
thing was before one could observe the changes it was undergoing. 
And such was the case with natural science The old metaphysics, 
which accepted things as finished objects, arose from a natural 
science which investigated dead and living things as finished ob- 
jects. But when this investigation had progressed so far that it be- 
came possible to take the decisive step forward of transition to the 
systematic investigation of the changes which these things undergo 
in nature itself, then the last hour of the old metaphysics struck 
in the realm of philosophy also. And in fact, while natural science 
up to the end of the last century was predominantly a collecting 
science, a science of finished things, in our century it is essentially 
a classifying science, a science of the processes, of the origin and 
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development of these things and of the interconnection which binds 
all these natural processes into one great whole. Physiology, which 
investigates the processes occurring in plant and animal organisms, 
embryology, which deals with the development of individual organ- 
isms from germ to maturity; geology, which investigates the grad- 
ual foimation of the earth’s surface — all these are the offspring of 
our century. 

But, above all, there are three great discoveries which have 
enabled our knowledge of the interconnection of natural pro- 
cesses to advance by leaps and bounds: first, the discovery of the 
cell as the unit from whose multiplication and differentiation the 
whole plant and animal body develops — so that not only is the 
development and growth of all higher organisms recognized to 
proceed according to a single general law, but also, in the capacity 
of the cell to change, the way is pointed out by which organisms 
can change their species and thus go through a more than in- 
dividual development. Second, the transformation of energy, which 
has demonstrated to us that all the so-called forces operative m the 
first instance in inorganic nature — mechanical force and its com- 
plement, so-called potential energy, heat, radiation (light or radiant 
heat), electricity, magnetism and chemical energy — are different 
forms of manifestation of universal motion, which pass into one 
another in definite proportions so that in place of a certain quan- 
tity of the one which disappears, a certain quantity of another 
makes its appearance and thus the whole motion of nature is re- 
duced to this incessant process of transformation from one form 
into another Finally, the proof which Darwin first developed in 
connected form that the stock of organic products of nature en- 
vironing us today, including mankind, is the result of a long pro- 
cess of evolution from a few originally unicellular germs, and that 
these again have arisen from protoplasm or albumen, which came 
into existence by chemical means 

Thanks to these three great discoveries and the other immense 
advances in natural science, we have now arrived at the point 
where we can demonstrate as a whole the interconnection between 
the processes in nature not only in particular spheres but also 
the interconnection of these particular spheres themselves, and 
so can present in an approximately systematic form a comprehen- 
sive view of the interconnection in nature by means of the facts 
provided by empirical natural science itself. To furnish this com- 
prehensive view was formerly the task of so-called natural phi- 
losophy. It could do this only by putting in place of the real but 
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as yet unknown interconnections ideal, imaginary ones, filling out 
the missing facts by figments of the mind and bridging the actual 
gaps merely in imagination. In the course of this procedure it 
conceived many brilliant ideas and foreshadowed many later dis- 
coveries, but it also produced a considerable amount of nonsense, 
which indeed could not have been otherwise. Today, when one 
needs to comprehend the results of natural scientific investigation 
only dialectically, i.e., in the sense of their own interconnection, 
in order to arrive at a “system of nature” sufficient for our time; 
when the dialectical character of this interconnection is forcing 
itself against their will even into the metaphysically-trained minds 
of the natural scientists, today this natural philosophy is finally 
disposed of Every attempt at resurrecting it would be not only 
superfluous but a step backwards 

But what is true of nature, which is hereby recognized also as 
a historical process of development, is also true of the history of 
society in all its branches and of the totality of all sciences which 
occupy themselves with things human (and divine). Here, too, the 
philosophy of history, of law, of religion, etc., has consisted in the 
substitution of an interconnection fabricated in the mind of the 
philosopher for the actual interconnection to be demonstrated in 
the events; and in the comprehension of history as a whole as 
well as in its separate parts, as the gradual realization of ideas — 
and, indeed, naturally always the pet ideas of the philosopher him- 
self. According to this, history worked unconsciously but of ne- 
cessity towards a certain ideal goal set in advance — as, for ex- 
ample, according to Hegel, towards the realization of his absolute 
idea — and the unalterable trend towards this absolute idea formed 
the inner interconnection in the events of history. A new mysteri- 
ous providence — unconscious or gradually coming into .conscious- 
ness — was thus put in the place of the real, still unknown inter- 
connection. Here, therefore, just as in the realm of nature, it was 
necessary to do away with these fabricated, artificial interconnec- 
tions by the discovery of the real ones — a task which ultimately 
amounts to the discovery of the general laws of motion which 
assert themselves as the ruling ones in the history of human so- 
ciety. 

In one point, however, the history of the development of so- 
ciety proves to be essentially different from that of nature. In 
nature — in so far as we ignore man’s reaction upon nature — there 
are only blind unconscious agencies acting upon one another 
out of whose interplay the general law comes into operation. 


25 * 
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Nothing of all that happens — whether in the innumerable apparent 
accidents observable upon the surface of things, or in the ultimate 
results which confirm the regularity inherent in these accidents— 
is attained as a consciously desired aim. In the history of society, 
on the other hand, the actois are all endowed with consciousness, 
are men acting with deliberation or passion, working towards 
definite goals; nothing happens without a conscious purpose, without 
an intended aim. But this distinction, important as it is for historical 
investigation, particularly of single epochs and events, cannot alter 
the fact that the course of history is governed by inner general 
laws. For here, also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously de- 
sired aims of all individuals, accident apparently reigns on the 
surface. That which is willed happens but larely, in the majority 
ot instances the numerous desned ends cross and conflict with 
one another, or these ends themselves are from the outset incapable 
of realization or the means of attaining them are insufficient. Thus 
the conflict of innumerable individual wills and individual actions 
in the domain of history produces a state of affairs entirely anal- 
ogous to that in the realm of unconscious nature. The ends of 
the actions are intended, but the results which actually follow from 
these actions are not intended; or when they do seem to corre- 
spond to the end intended, they ultimately have consequences quite 
other than those intended. Historical events thus appear on the 
whole to be likewise governed by chance. But where on the sur- 
face accident holds sway, there actually it is always governed by 
inner, hidden laws- and it is only a matter of discovering these 
laws. 

Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may be, in 
that each person follows his own consciously desired end, and it 
is precisely the resultant of these many wills operating in different 
directions and of their manifold effects upon the outer world that 
constitutes history Thus it is also a question of what the many 
individuals desire. The will is determined by passion or delibera- 
tion. Bui the levers which immediately determine passion or de- 
liberation are of very different kinds Partly they may be external 
objects, partly ideal motives, ambition, “enthusiasm for truth and 
justice,” personal hatred or even purely individual whims of all 
kinds But, on the one hand, we have seen that the many in- 
dividual wills active in history for the most part produce results 
qujte other than those they intended — often quite the opposite; 
that their motives therefore in relation to the total result are like- 
wise, of only secondary importance. On the other hand, the further 
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question arises: What driving forces m turn stand behind these 
motives? What are the historical causes which transform them- 
selves into these motives in the brains of the actors? 

The old materialism never put this question to itself. Its con- 
ception of history, in so far as it has one at all, is therefore es- 
sentially pragmatic, it judges everything according to the motives 
of the action; it divides men in their historical activity into noble 
and ignoble and then finds that as a rule the noble are defraud- 
ed and the ignoble are victorious. Hence it follows for the old 
materialism that nothing very edifying is to be got from the study 
of history, and for us that in the realm of history the old material- 
ism becomes untrue to itself because it takes the ideal driving 
forces which operate there as ultimate causes, instead of investigat- 
ing what is behind them, what are the driving forces of these 
driving forces. The inconsistency does not lie in the fact that ideal 
driving forces are recognized, but in the investigation not being 
carried! further back behind these into their motive causes. On the 
other hand, the philosophy of history, particularly as represented 
by Hegel, recognizes that the ostensible and also the really operat- 
ing motives of men who figure in history are by no means, the 
ultimate causes of historical events; that behind these motives are 
other motive forces, which have to be discovered. But it does not 
seek these forces in history itself, it imports them rather from 
outside, from out of philosophical ideology, into history Hegel, 
for example, instead of explaining the history of ancient Greece out 
of its own inner interconnections, simply maintains that it is noth- 
ing more than the working out of “types of beautiful individual- 
ity,” the realization of a “work of art"’ as such He says much in 
this connection about the old Greeks that is fine and profound but 
that does not prevent us today from refusing to be put off with 
such an explanation, which is a mere manner of speech. 

When, therefore, it is a question of investigating the driving 
forces which — consciously or unconsciously, and indeed very often 
unconsciously — lie behind the motives of men in their historical 
actions and which constitute the real ultimate driving forces of 
history, then it is not a question so much of the motives of single 
individuals, however eminent, as of those motives which set in 
motion great masses, whole peoples, and again whole classes of the 
people in each people; and this, too, not momentaiily, for the 
transient flaring up of a straw-fire which quickly dies down, but 
for a lasting action resulting in a great historical transformation. 
To ascertain the driving causes which here in the jtnij$$, of acting 
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masses and their leaders — the so-called great men — are reflected as 
conscious motives, clearly or unclearly, directly or in ideological, 
even glorified foxm — that is the only path which can put us on the 
track of the laws holding sway both in history as a whole, and 
at particular periods and in particular lands. Everything which sets 
men in motion must go through their minds, but what form it will 
take in the mmd will depend very much upon the circumstances. 
The workers have by no means become reconciled to capitalist 
machine industry, even though they no longer simply break the 
machines to pieces as they still did in 1848 on the Rhine. 

But while in all earlier periods the investigation of these driv- 
ing causes of history was almost impossible — on account of the 
complicated and concealed interconnections between them and 
their effects — our present period has so far simplified these inter- 
connections that the riddle could be solved. Since the establishment 
of large-scale industry, i e., at least since the European peace of 
1815, it has been no longer a secret to any man in England that 
the whole political struggle there has turned on the claims to 
supremacy of two classes: the landed aristocracy and the middle 
class. In France, with the return of the Bourbons, the same fact 
was perceived; the historians of the Restoration period, from 
Thierry to Guizot, Mignet and Thiers, speak of it everywhere as 
the key to the understanding of all French history since the 
Middle Ages. And since 1830 the working class, the proletariat, 
has been recognized in both countries as a third competitor for 
power. Conditions had become so simplified that one would have had 
to close one’s eyes deliberately not to see in the fight of these three 
great classes and in the conflict of their interests the driving force 
of modern history — at least in the two most advanced, countries. 

But how did these classes come into existence? If it was pos- 
sible at first glance still to ascribe the origin of the great, formerly 
feudal landed property — at least in the first instance — to political 
causes, to taking possession by force, this could no longer be done 
in regard to the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Here the origin and 
development of two great classes was seen to lie clearly and palpa- 
bly in purely economic causes. And it was just as clear that in 
the struggle between landed property and the bourgeoisie, no less 
than in the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it 
was a question, first and foremost, of economic interests, to the 
furtherance of which political power was intended to serve merely 
as a means. Bourgeoisie and proletariat both arose ini consequence 
of a transformation of the economic conditions, more precisely, of 
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the mode of production. The transition, first from guild handicrafts 
to manufacture, and then from manufacture to large-scale industry, 
with steam and mechanical power, had caused the development of 
these two classes. At a certain stage the new forces of produc- 
tion set in motion by the bourgeoisie — in the first place the divi- 
sion of labour and the combination of many detail labourers 
[T eilarbeiter] in one general manufactory — and the conditions 
and requirements of exchange, developed through these produc- 
tive forces, became incompatible with the existing order of 
production historically established and sanctified by law, that is 
to say, incompatible with the privileges of the guild and the nu- 
merous other personal and local privileges (which were only so 
many fetters to the unprivileged) of the feudal order of society. 
The forces of production represented by the bourgeoisie rebelled 
against the order of production represented by the feudal land- 
lords and the guildmasters. The result is known: the feudal fetters 
were smashed, gradually in England, at one blow in France. In 
Germany the process is not yet finished. But just as, at a definite 
stage of its development, manufacture came into conflict with the 
feudal order of production, so now big industry has already come 
into conflict with the bourgeois order of production established in 
its place. Tied down by this order, by the narrow limits of the 
capitalist mode of production, big industry produces on the one 
hand an ever-increasing proletarianization of the great mass of the 
people, and on the other hand an ever greater mass of unsale- 
able products. Overproduction and mass misery, each the cause 
of the other — that is the absurd contradiction which is its out- 
come, and which of necessity calls for the liberation of the pro- 
ductive forces by means of a change in the mode of production. 

In modern history at least it is therefore proved that all polit- 
ical struggles are class struggles, and all class struggles for eman- 
cipation in the last resort, despite their necessarily political 
form — for every class struggle is a political struggle — turn ulti- 
mately on the question of economic emancipation. Therefore, here 
at least, the state — the polilical order — is the subordinate, and civil 
society — the realm of economic relations — the decisive element. The 
traditional conception, to which Hegel, too, pays homage, saw in 
the state the determining element, and in civil society the element 
determined by it. Appearances correspond to this. As all the driv- 
ing forces of the actions of any individual person must pass 
through his brain, and transform themselves into motives of his 
will in order to set him into action, so also all the needs of civil 
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society — no matter which class happens to be the ruling one — 
must pass through the will of the state m order to secure general 
validity in the form of laws. That is the formal aspect of the mat- 
ter — the one which is self-evident. The question arises, however, 
what is the content of this merely formal will — of the individual 
as well as of the slate — and whence is this content derived? Why 
is just this willed and not something else 1 ? If we inquire into 
this we discover that in modern history the will of the state is, 
on the whole, determined by the changing needs of civil society, by 
the supremacy of this or that class, in the last resort, by the de- 
velopment of the productive forces and relations of exchange. 

But if even in our modern era, with its gigantic means of 
production and communication, the state is not an independent 
domain with an independent development, but one whose stock as 
well as development is to be explained in the last resort by the 
economic conditions of life of society, then this must be still 
more true of all earlier times when the production of the material 
life of man was not yet carried on with these abundant auxiliary 
means, and when, therefore, the necessity of such production must 
have exercised a still greater mastery over men If the state even 
today, in the eia of big industry and of railways, is on the whole 
only a reflex, in comprehensive form, of the economic needs of 
the class controlling production, then this must have been much 
more so in an epoch when each generation of men was forced to 
spend a far greater part of its aggregate lifetime in satisfying ma- 
terial needs, and was therefore much more dependent on them 
than we are today An examination of the history of earlier per- 
iods, as soon as it is seriously undertaken from this angle, most 
abundantly confirms this. But, of course, this cannot be gone into 
here 

If the state and public law are determined by economic rela- 
tions, so, too, of course is private law, which indeed in essence 
only sanctions the existing economic relations between individuals 
which are normal in the given circumstances. The form in which 
this happens can, however, vary considerably. It is possible, as 
happened in England, in harmony with the whole national devel- 
opment, to retain in the main the forms of the old feudal laws 
while giving them a bourgeois content; in fact, directly giving a 
bourgeois meaning to the old feudal name. But, also, as happened 
in western continental Europe, Roman Law, the first world law of 
a commodity-producing society, with its unsurpassably fine elab- 
oration of all tlie essential legal relations of simple commodity 
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owners (of buyers and sellers, debtors and creditors, contracts, ob- 
ligations, etc) can be taken as the foundation. In which case, for 
the benefit of a still petty-bourgeois and semi-feudal society, it can 
be reduced to the level of such a society either simply through 
judicial practice (the common law) or, with the help of allegedly 
enlightened, moralizing jurists a special law code can he worked 
out from it to correspond with such social level — a code which m 
these circumstances will be a bad one also from the legal stand- 
point (e g , the Prussian Landi echt ) . In which case, however, after 
a great bourgeois revolution, it is also possible for such a classic law 
code of bourgeiois society as the French Code Civil 1 to be worked out 
upon the basis of this same Roman Law. If, therefore, bourgeois 
legal regulations merely express the economic life-conditions of 
society in legal form, then they can do so well or ill according to 
circumstances. 

The state presents itself to us as the first ideological power 
over mankind. Society creates for itself an organ for the safeguard- 
ing of its general interests against internal and external attacks. 
This organ is the state power. Hardly come into being, this organ 
makes itself independent in regard to society; and, indeed, the 
more so, the more it becomes the organ of a particular class, the 
more it directly enforces the supremacy of that class. The fight 
of the oppressed class against the ruling class becomes necessarily 
a political fight, a fight first of all against the political dominance 
of this class The consciousness of the interconnection between this 
political struggle and its economic roots becomes dulled and can 
be lost altogether. While this is not wholly the case with the par- 
ticipants, it almost always happens with the historians. Of the an- 
cient sources on the struggles within the Roman Republic only 
Appian tells us clearly and distinctly what was at issue in the 
last resort — namely, landed property 

But once the state has become an independent power in regard 
to society, it produces forthwith a further ideology. It is indeed 
among professional politicians, theorists of public law and jurists 
of private law that the connection with economic facts gets com- 
pletely lost. Since in each particular case the economic facts 
must assume the form of juristic motives in order to receive legal 
sanction; and since, in so doing, consideration of course 'has to- 
be given to the whole legal system already in operation, the conse- 
quence is that the juristic form is made everything and the eco- 

1 Code Civil : The civil law code issued under Napoleon I, which became 
a model for legislation in other countries — Ed. 
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nomic content nothing. Public law and private law are treated as 
independent spheres, each having its own independent historical 
development, each being capable of and needing a systematic 
presentation by the consistent elimination of all inner contra- 
dictions. 

Still higher ideologies, that is, such as are still further removed 
from the material, economic basis, take the form of philosophy 
and religion. Here the interconnection between the ideas and their 
material condition of existence becomes more and more com- 
plicated, more and more obscured by intermediate links. But the 
interconnection exists. Just as the whole Renaissance period, from 
ihe middle of the fifteenth century, was an essential product of the 
towns and therefore of the burghers, so also was the subse- 
quently newly awakened philosophy. Its content was in essence 
only the philosophical expression of the thoughts corresponding to 
the development of the small and middle bourgeoisie into a big 
bourgeoisie. Among last century’s Englishmen and Frenchmen who 
in many cases were just as much political economists as phi- 
losophers, this is clearly evident; and we have proved it above in 
regard to the Hegelian school. 

We will now m addition deal only briefly with religion, since 
the latter stands furthest away from material life and seems to be 
most alien to it. Religion arose in very primitive limes from erro- 
neous, primitive ideas of men about their own nature and that of 
the external world surrounding them. Every ideology, however, 
' -once it has arisen, develops in connection with the given concept- 
material, and develops this material further; otherwise it would 
not be an ideology, that is, occupation with thoughts as with in- 
dependent entities, developing independently and subject only to 
their own laws. That the material life conditions of the persons 
inside whose heads this thought process goes on in the last resort 
determine the course of this process remains of necessity unknown 
to these persons, for otherwise there would be an end to all ideo- 
logy. These original religious notions, therefore, which in the main 
are common to each group of kindred peoples, develop, after the 
separation of the group, in a manner peculiar to each people, ac- 
cording to the conditions of life falling to their lot. For a number 
of groups of peoples, and particularly for the Aryans (so-called 
Indo-Europeans) this process has been shown in detail by Com- 
parative ' mythology. The gods thus fashioned within each people 
were national gods, whose domain extended no farther than the 
national territory which they were to protect; on the other side of 
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its boundaries other gods held undisputed sway. They could con- 
tinue to exist, in imagination, only as long as the nation existed; 
they fell with its fall. The Roman world empire, the economic 
conditions of whose origin we do not need to examine here, 
brought about this downfall of the old nationalities. The old na- 
tional gods decayed, even those of the Romans, which themselves 
also were patterned to suit only the narrow confines of the city of 
Rome. The need to complement the world empire by means of a 
world religion was clearly revealed in the attempts made to pro- 
vide in Rome recognition and altars for all the foreign gods to the 
slightest degree respectable alongside of the indigenous ones. But 
a new world religion is not to be made in this fashion, by imperial 
decree. The new world religion, Christianity, had already quietly 
come into being, out of a mixture of generalized Oriental, partic- 
ularly Jewish, theology and vulgarized Greek, particularly Stoic, 
philosophy What it originally looked like has to be first laborious- 
ly discovered again, since its official form, as it has been handed 
down to us, is merely that in which it became a state religion, to 
which purpose it was adapted by the Council of Nieaaa. The fact 
that already after 250 years it became the state religion suffices to 
show that it was the religion in correspondence with the conditions 
of the time. In the Middle Ages, in the same measure as feudalism 
developed, Christianity grew into the religious counterpart to it, 
with a corresponding feudal hierarchy. And when the burghers 
began to thrive, there developed, in opposition to feudal Catholi- 
cism, the Protestant heresy, which first appeared in Southern 
France, among the Albigenses, 1 at the time the cities there reached 
the highest point of their florescence. The Middle Ages had attached 
to theology all the other forms of ideology — philosophy, politics, 
jurisprudence — and made them sub-divisions of theology. It 
thereby constrained every social and political movement to take 
on a theological form. The minds of the masses were fed with reli- 
. gion to the exclusion of all else; it was therefore necessary to put for- 
ward their own interests in a religious guise in order to produce 
an impetuous movement. And just as the burghers from the beginning 
brought into being an appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, 
day-labourers and servants of all kinds, belonging to no recognized 
social estate, precursors of the later proletariat, so likewise heresy 
soon became divided into a burgher-moderate heresy and a ple- 

1 Albigenses A religious sect which during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries directed a movement against the Roman Catholic church The name 
is derived from the town of Albi, in the south of France . — Ed 
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beian-revolutionary one, the latter an abomination to the bourgeois 
heretics themselves. 

The ineradicabihty of the Protestant heresy corresponded to 
the invincibility of the rising bourgeoisie When this bourgeoisie 
had become sufficiently strengthened, its struggle against the feudal 
nobility, which till then had been predominantly local, began to 
assume national dimensions. The first great action occurred in 
Germany — the so-called Reformation. The bourgeoisie was neither 
powerful enough nor sufficiently developed to be able to unite 
under its banner the rest of the rebellious estates — the plebeians of 
the towns, the lower nobility and the peasants on the land. At 
first the nobles were defeated; the peasants rose in a revolt which 
forms the peak of the whole revolutionary struggle; the cities left 
them m the luich, and thus the revolution succumbed to the ar- 
mies of the secular princes who reaped the whole profit. 1 Thence- 
forward Geimany disappears for three centuries from the ranks 
of countries playing an independent active part m history. But be- 
side the German Luther appeared the Frenchman Galvin. With true 
French acuity he put the bourgeois character of the Reformation in 
the forefront, republicamzed and democratized the church. While 
the Lutherain reformation in Germany degenerated and reduced the 
country to rack and ruin, the Calvinist reformation served as a 
banner for the republicans in Geneva, in Holland and m Scotland, 
freed Holland from Spain and from the German empire and pro- 
vided the ideological costume for the second act of the bourgeois 
revolution which was taking place in England. Here Calvinism jus- 
tified itself as the true religious disguise of the interests of the bour- 
geoisie of that time, and on this account did not reach full accept- 
ance when the revolution ended in 1689 in a compromise between 
one part of the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The English state 
church was re-established; but not m its earlier form of a Cathol- 
icism which had the king for its pope, being, instead, strongly 
Calvinized. The old state church had celebrated the merry Catholic 
Sunday and had fought against the dull Calvinist one The new 
bourgeois church introduced the latter, which adorns England to 
this day. 

In France, the Calvinist minority was suppressed in 1685 and 
either Catholicized or driven out of the country. But what was the 
good? Already at that time the free-thinker Pierre Bayle was at 
work, and in 1694 Voltaire was born. The forcible measures of 


1 See Bagels, The Peasant War in Germany — Ed. 
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Louis XIV only made it easier for the French bourgeoisie to carry 
through its revolution in the irreligious and exclusively political 
form which alone was suited to a developed bourgeoisie. Instead 
of Protestants, free-thinkers took their seats m the national as- 
semblies. Thereby Christianity entered into its final stage. It had 
become incapable for the future of serving any progressive class 
as the ideological garb of its aspirations It became more and more 
the exclusive possession of the ruling classes and these apply it as 
a mere means of government, to keep the lower classes within 
bounds. Moreover, each of the different classes uses its own appro- 
priate religion: the landed nobility — Catholic Jesuitism or Protest- 
ant orthodoxy; the liberal and radical bourgeoisie — rationalism; and 
it makes little difference whether these gentlemen themselves be- 
lieve m their respective religions or not. 

We see, therefore, religion, once formed, always contains tradi- 
tional material, just as in all ideological don^tins tradition forms 
a great conservative force. But the transformations which this 
material undergoes spring fiom class lelations, that is to say, out 
of the economic relations of the persons who execute these trans- 
formations. And here that is sufficient. 

In the above it could only be a question of giving a general 
sketch of the Marxist conception of history, at most with a few 
illustrations as well The proof must be derived from history itself, 
and m this regard I may be permitted to say that it has been suf- 
ficiently furnished in other writings. This conception, however, 
puts an end to philosophy in the realm of history, just as the 
dialectical conception of nature made all natural philosophy both 
unnecessary and impossible. It is no longer a question anywhere 
of inventing interconnections from out of our brains, but of dis- 
covering them in the facts. For philosophy, which has been ex- 
pelled from nature and history, there remains only the realm of 
pure thought, so far as it is left, the theory of the laws of the 
thought process itself, logic and dialectics 

i 

With the Revolution of 1848, “educated” Germany said faie- 
well to theory and went over to the field of practice. Small pro- 
duction and manufacture, based upon manual labour, were super- 
seded by really large-scale industry. Germany again appeared on 
the world market. The new little German empire 1 abolished at 

1 This term is applied to the German empue (without Au?t$a} t that arose 
m 1871 under Piussia’s hegemony — Ed. 
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least the most crying of the abuses with which this development 
had been obstructed by the system of petty stales, the relics of feu- 
dalism, and bureaucratic economy. But to the same degree^ 
that speculation abandoned the philosopher’s study in order to set 
up its temple in the Stock Exchange, educated Germany lost the 
great aptitude tor theory which had been the glory of Germa- 
ny in the days of its deepest political humiliation — the aptitude 
for purely scientific investigation, irrespective of whether the result 
obtained was practically applicable or not, whether likely to meet 
with the approval or disapproval of the police authorities. Official 
German natural science, it is true, maintained its position in the 
front rank, particularly in the field of specialized research. But 
already the American journal Science remarks with truth that the 
decisive advances in the sphere of the comprehensive correlation 
of particular facts and their generalization into laws are now be- 
ing made much more in England, instead of, as formerly, in Ger- 
many. And in the sphere of the historical sciences, philosophy in- 
cluded, the old fearless zeal for theory has now disappeared 
completely, along with classical philosophy. Inane eclecticism and 
an anxious concern for career and income, descending to the 
most vulgar place-hunting, occupy its place. The official repre- 
sentatives of these sciences have become the undisguised ideolo- 
gists of the bourgeoisie and the existing state — but at a time when 
both stand in open antagonism to the working class 

Only among the working class does the German aptitude for 
theory remain unimpaired. Here it cannot be exterminated. Here 
there is no concern for careers, for profit-making, or for gracious 
patronage from above On the contrary, the more ruthlessly and 
disinterestedly science proceeds the more it finds itself in harmony 
with the interests and aspirations of the workers. The new tendency, 
which recognized that the key to the understanding of the whole 
history of society lies in the history of the development of labour, 
from the outset addressed itself by preference to the working class 
and here found the response which it neither sought nor expected 
from officially recognized science. The German working-class move- 
ment is the inheritor of German classical philosophy. 
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Paul Laf argue 1 

REMINISCENCES OF MARX 2 

1 

The first time I ever saw Karl Maix was m February 1865 
The International had been founded on September 28, 1864, at a 
meeting m St Martin’s Hall. I came from Paris to bring him 
news of the progress made there by the young organization. Mon- 
sieur Tolam, now a senaloi of the bourgeois republic and one of 
its repiesentatives at the Berlin Conference, had given me a letter 
of introduction. 

I was twenty-four years old Never in my life shall I forget 
the impression made on me by that first visit. Marx was m poor 
health at the time, and was hard at work upon the first volume 
of Capital (published only two years later, in 1867). He was afraid 
he might be unable to finish it, and he gladly received young people, 
“for,” he used to say, “I must train men who will continue the 
communist propaganda after I am gone.” 

Karl Marx was one of those rare men who are fitted for the 
front rank both in science and m public life. So intimately did he 
combine these two fields that we shall never understand him un- 
less we regard him simultaneously as man of science and as so- 
cialist fighter. While he was of opinion that every science must 
be cultivated for its own sake and that when we undertake scien- 
tific research we should not trouble ourselves about the possible 
consequences, nevertheless, he held that the man of learning, if 
he does not wish to degrade himself, must never cease to parti- 
cipate in public affairs — must not be content to shut himself up 
in his study or his laboratory, like a maggot in a cheese, without 
mixing in the life and the social and political struggles of his con- 
temporaries 


1 Paul Laforgue (1842-1911) French Socialist leader, one of the founders of 
the French Socialist Party. — Ed. 

2 These reminiscences were first published in German m the Neue Zeit, 
1890-91, 1st part, from which text the present translation was made. — Ed. 
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“Science must not be a selfish pleasure. Those who are so 
lucky as to be able to devote themselves to scientific pursuits 
should be the first to pul their knowledge at the service of man- 
kind ” One of his favourite sayings was, “Work for the world ” 

Though he deeply sympathized with the suffering of the work- 
ing class, what had led him to the communist standpoint was not 
any sentimental consideration, but the study of history and polit- 
ical economy. He maintained that every unprejudiced mmd, unin- 
fluenced by private interests and not blinded by class prejudi- 
ces, must perforce come to the same conclusion. But if he 
studied the economic and political development of human society 
without any preconceived notions, he wrote only with the definite 
intention of spreading the results of his studies, and with the firm 
determination to provide a scientific foundation for the socialist 
movement, which down to his day had been lost m utopian mists 
As far as public activity was concerned, he took part m this only 
in order to work on behalf of the triumph of the working class, 
whoso historic mission il is lo establish communism as soon as 
it has attained to the political and economic leadeislup of society 
In like manner the mission of the bourgeoisie as soon as it rose to 
power was to break the feudal bonds which hampeied the devel- 
opment of agriculture and industry; to inaugurate free intercourse 
for commodities and human beings, and free contract between 
employers and workers; to centralize the means of production and 
exchange; and thus, without being aware of il, lo piepare the ma- 
terial and intellectual elements of the future communist society. 

Marx did not restrict his activities to the land of his birth “I 
am a citizen of the world,” he would say, “and exercise my activ- 
ity wherever I may be ” In actual fact, he played a prominent part 
in the revolutionary movements that developed in the countries 
(France, Belgium, England) to which events and political perse- 
cutions drove him 

But at my first visit, when I saw him in his study in Mail- 
land Park Road, he appeared before me, not as the indefatigable 
and unequalled socialist agitator, but as the man of learning * 
From all parts of the civilized world, party comrades flocked to 
that room in order to consult the master of socialist thought It 
has since become historical. Anyone who wants lo realize the in- 
timate aspects of Marx’s intellectual life must become acquainted 
with it It was situated on the first floor, well lighted by a broad 
window overlooking the park. Along the walls, on both sides of 
the. fireplace and opposite the window, were crowded bookcases. 
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on the top ot which packets of newspapers and manuscripts weie 
piled up to the ceihng. Facing the fireplace, on one side of the 
window, stood two tables, likewise loaded with miscellaneous pa- 
pers, newspapers, and books In the middle of the room, where the 
light was best, was a small and plain writing table, three feet by 
two, and a wooden armchair Between this chair and one of the 
bookcases, facing the window, was a leather-covered sofa on which 
Marx would occasionally lie down to rest. On the mantelpiece were 
more books, interspersed with cigars, matches, tobacco jars, paper- 
weights, and photographs of his daughters, his wife, Wilhelm Wolff 
and Frederick Engels. Marx was a heavy smoker. “ Capital 
will not bring m enough money to pay for the cigars I smoked 
when I was writing it,” he told me. But he was still more spend- 
thrift in -his use of matches. So often did he forget his pipe or 
his cigar that he had constantly to be relighting it, and would use 
up a box of matches in an incredibly short time. 

He would never allow anyone to arrange (really, to disar- 
range) his books and papers. The prevailing disorder was only 
apparent In actual fact, everything was in its proper place, and 
without searching he could put his hand on any book or manu- 
script he wanted Even when conversing, he would often stop to 
show a relevant passage or figure m the book itself. He was at 
one with his study, wheie the books and papers were as obedient 
to his will as were his own limbs 

He took no account of external symmetry when arranging his 
books. Quarto and octavo volumes and pamphlets were placed 
side by side, he arranged his books not according to size but 
according to contents To him books were intellectual tools, not 
luxuries. “They are my slaves,” he would say, “and must serve 
my will.” He had scant respect for their format, their binding, the 
beauty of paper or printing; he would turn down the corners of 
the pages, underline passages, and cover the margins with pencil 
marks He did not make notes m his books, but could not re- 
frain from a question mark or a note of exclamation when an 
author kicked over the traces. His system of underlining enabled 
him to re-find with great ease any desired passage He had the 
habit, at intervals of some years, of re-reading his notebooks and 
the marked passages in the books he had read, in order to refresh 
his memory — which was extraordinarily vigorous and accurate. 
From early youth he had trained it in accordance with Hegel’s 
advice of memorizing verses in an unfamiliar tongue. 

He knew Heine and Goethe by heart, and would often quote 
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them in conversation. He read the poets constantly, selecting 
t hem .from all the European liteiatures. Year after year he 
would read Aeschylus again in the original Greek, regarding this 
author and Shakespeare as the two greatest dramatic geniuses 
the world has ever known. He had made an exhaustive study of 
Shakespeare, for whom he had an unbounded admiration, and 
whose most insignificant characters even were familiar to hi m 
There was a veritable Shakespeaie cult in the Marx family, and 
the three daughters knew much of Shakespeare by heart Shortly 
after 1848, when fylarx wished to perfect his knowledge of English 
(which he could already read well), he sought out and classified 
all of Shakespeare’s characteristic expressions; and he did the same 
With some of the polemical writings of William Cobbet, for whom 
he had a great esteem Dante and Burns were among his favoui- 
lte poets, and it was always a delight to him to hear his daughtei s 
recite the satirical poems or sing the love songs of the Scotch poet 
Cuvier, an indefatigable worker and one of the great masters 
®f science, when director of the Pam Museum, had a number of 
workrooms installed for his personal use. Each of these rooms 
was devoted to a particular branch of study, and for this purpose 
was equipped with the necessaiy books, instruments, anatomical 
accessories, etc. When wearied by some particular occupation, 
Cuvier would move on to the next room, finding thal a change of 
mental work was just as good as a rest. Marx was just as untir- 
ing a worker as Cuvier, but he had not, like him, the means for 
the provision of several workrooms. He rested himself by pacing 
up and down the room, so that between door and window the 
carpet’ had' been worn threadbare along a track as sharply defined 
as a footpath through a meadow. Sometimes he would he down 
on the sofa and read a novel; he often had two or three novels 
going at the same time, reading them by turns — for, like Darwin, 
he was a great novel-reader. He had a preference for eighteenth- 
century novels, and was especially fond of Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
•The modern novelists who pleased him best were Paul de Kock, 
Charles Lever, the elder Dumas and Walter Scott, whose Old 
'Mortality he considered a masterpiece. He had a predilection for 
tales of adventure and humorous stories. The greatest masters of 
romance were for him Cervantes and Balzac. He considered Don 
Qiiixote the epic of the decay of chivalry, whose virtues in the 
nfevply rising bourgeois world became absurdities and follies His 
admiration for Balzac was so profound that he had planned to 
Write a criticism of La Comidie Humaine as soon as he should have 
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finished his economic studies. Marx looked upon Balzac not 
merely as the historian of the society of his time, but as a pro- 
phetic creator of character types which still existed only_ in em« 
bryo during the reign of Louis Philippe, and which only reached 
full development under Napoleon III, after Balzac’s death. 

Marx could read all the leading European languages, and could 
write m three (German, French and English) in a way that aroused 
the admiration of all who were well acquainted with these 
tongues; he was fond of saying, “A foreign language is a weapon in 
the struggle of life.” He had a great talent for languages, and 
this was inherited by his daughters. He was already fifty years 
old when he began to learn Russian. Although the dead and liv-t 
mg languages already known to him had no close etymological 
relation to Russian, he had made such progress in six months as 
to be able to enjoy reading in the original the works of the Rus- 
sian poets and authors whom he especially prized: Pushkin, Gogol 
and Schedrin. His reason for learning Russian was that he might 
be able to read the reports of certain official investigations which 
the government had suppressed because the revelations they con- 
tained were so appalling. Some devoted friends had managed to 
procure copies for Marx, who was certainly the only economist 
of Western Europe who had cognizance of them. 

Besides the reading of poetry and novels, Marx had recourse 
to another and very remarkable means of mental relaxation, viz.: 
mathematics, of which he was exceedingly fond Algebra even gave 
him moral consolation; and he would take refuge in it during the 
most painful moments of a storm-tossed life. In the days of M3 
wife’s last illness, he found it impossible to go on in the usual wa 4 
with his scientific work, and his only escape from the thought of 
her sufferings was to immerse himself in mathematics. At this 
period of spiritual agony he wrote an essay upon infinitesimal cal- 
culus, which, according to the reports cf mathematicians who 
know it, is of the first importance, and is to be published in his 
collected works. In higher mathematics he could trace the dialed 
tical movement m its most logical and at the same time in its 
simplest form. According to his way of thinking, a science was 
only really developed when it had reached a point where it could 
make use of mathematics. 

Marx’s library, comprising more than a thousand volumes la- 
boriously collected in the course of a lifetime of research, was 
insufficient for his needs; and for many years he was a regulaf 
attendant at the British Museum Reading Room, whose catalogue 
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he greatly pnzed. Even his opponents are compelled to admit that 
he was a man of profound and wide erudition, and this not mere- 
ly in his own speciality of economics, hut also in the history, 
philosophy and literature of all countries 

Although he invariably went to bed very late, he was always 
afoot between eight and nine in the morning Having drunk a 
cup of black coffee and read his newspapers, he would go to his 
study and work there till two or three next morning — breaking 
off only for meals, and, the weather permitting, loi a walk on 
Hampstead Heath. In the course of the day he slept for an hour 
or two on the sofa. As a young man, he had had the habit of spend- 
ing whole nights at work. For Marx, work had become a pas- 
sion, and one so absorbing that it was apt to make him forget 
.his meals Not infrequently he had to be summoned again and 
again before he would come down to the dining room, and hardly 
had he finished the last mouthful before he was on his way back 
to his desk. He was a poor eater, and even suffeied from lack ol 
appetite, which he liied to combat by the stimulus of highly sea- 
soned food, such as ham, smoked fish, caviai and pickles His 
stomach had to pay for the colossal activity of his biain, to which, 
indeed, all his body was sacrificed Thinking was his supreme 
enjoyment. I have often heard him quote from Hegel, the master 
of the philosophy of his youthful days, the saying: “Even the crim- 
inal thought of a scoundrel is grander and more sublime than 
the wonders of the heavens.” 

He must undoubtedly have had a very sliong constitution, foi 
otherwise he could never have endured so unusual a way of liv- 
ing or such exhausting intellectual labours He was, in fact, very 
powerfully built. A man above the average height, he had broad 
shoulders and a deep chest, and his limbs were well proportioned 
on the whole, though his legs were rather too short for his body 
(as is often the case among members of the Jewish race). If he 
had practised gymnastics in his youth, he would have become an 
extremely powerful man. The only physical exercise ho took regu- 
larly was walking. He could walk for hours, and even climb hills, 
talking and smoking the whole time, without showing a sign ol 
fatigue. It may be said that he did lus work while walking in his 
study. Only for short intervals would he sit down at his desk m 
order to commit to paper what he had thought out while pacing 
the floor. He was fond, too, of conversing while thus engaged m 
walking,, only pausing in his walk from time to time, when the 
discussion became lively or the conversation especially important 
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For years it was my custom to join him in his evening strolls 
on Hampstead Heath, and it was during these walks through the 
fields that I acquired through him my education in economics 
Without noticing it himself, he developed in these talks with me 
the whole of the first volume of Capital, little by little, as he was 
writing it at the time. As soon as I got home I would, to the best 
ol my ability, jot down the substance of what I had heard, but 
at first I found it very difficult to follow Marx’s profound and 
complicated thought-process. Unfortunately I lost these invaluable 
notes, for after the Commune my papers in Pans and Bordeaux 
were seized and burnt by the police. Especially do I regret the 
loss of the notes made one evening when Marx, with a character- 
istic abundance of proofs and reflections, had been expounding 
his brilliant theory of the development of human society. It was 
as if a veil had been lifted from my eyes. For the first time I clearly 
giasped the logic of universal history, and became able to refer 
to their material causes the phenomena of the evolution of society 
and ideas — phenomena which to outward appearance are so contra- 
dictory I was dazzled by it, and this impression lasted for year^> 
The theory had the same effect upon the Madrid socialists when 
I expounded it to the best of my poor abilities. It is the greatest 
of all Marx’s theories, and unquestionably one of the greatest ever 
formulated by the human mind 

Marx’s brain was armed with an incredible number of facts 
from history and natural science and philosophical theories, and 
he was amazingly skilled in making use of all this knowledge and 
observation which he had gatheredl during lengthy intellectual la- 
bour At any time, and upon any conceivable topic, he could supply 
the most adequate answer anyone could possibly desire to any in- 
quiry, an answer always accompanied by philosophical reflections 
of general significance His brain resembled a warship which lies 
in harbour under full steam, being ready at a moment’s notice to 
set forth into any of the seas of thought Indubitably, Capital dis- 
closes to us a mind remarkable for its energy and rich m knowl- 
edge. But for me, as for all who have known Marx well, neither 
Capital nor any of his other writings exhibit the full extent of his 
knowledge or the full grandeur of his genius. The man towered 
high above his writings. 

I worked with Marx. I was nothing more than the writer to 
whom he dictated, but this gave me the opportunity of observing 
how he thought and wrote For him, work was at once easy and 
difficult It was easy because, whatever the theme, the apposile 
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facts and reflections surged up in his mind in abundance at the 
first impulse; but this very abundance made the complete exposi- 
tion of his ideas laborious and difficult. 

Vico wrote: “Only for God, who knows all, is the thing a sub- 
stance; for man, who knows externals merely, it is nothing more 
than a surface.” Marx grasped things after the manner of the God 
of Vico; he did not see the surface only, but penetrated into the 
depths, examining all the constituent parts in their mutual inter- 
actions, isolating each of these parts and tracing the history of 
its development Then he passed on from the thing to its environ- 
ment, watching the effect of each upon the other. He went back 
to the origin of the object of study, considering the transforma- 
tions, the evolutions and revolutions through which it had passed, 
and tracing finally even the remotest of its effects. He never saw 
a thing as a thing by itself and for itself, not connected with its 
setting, but saw an extremely complicated world in constant motion 
His aim was to expound all the life of this world, m its manifold 
and incessantly changing actions and reactions. The writers of 
the school of Flaubert and De Goncourt complain of the difficulty 
of giving an accurate account of what we see; and yet that which 
they wish to describe is nothing more than the surface of which 
Vico spoke, nothmg more than the impression they receive. Their 
literary task is child’s play compared with that undertaken by 
Marx. He needed quite exceptional powers of thought to com- 
prehend the reality; and not less exceptional talent for exposition, 
if he was to make intelligible to others what he saw and wanted 
them to see. He was never content with what he wrote, altering 
it again and again, and he always felt that the presentation re- 
mained inadequate to the idea. One of Balzac’s psychological 
studies, Le chef d’ oeuvre inconnu [The Unknown Masterpiece], which 
has been pitifully plagiarized by Zola, made a deep impression on 
him because it was in part a description of his own feelings. A tal- 
ented painter is so tortured by the urge to reproduce exactly the 
picture which has formed itself in his brain that he touches and 
retouches his canvas incessantly, to produce at last nothing more 
than a shapeless mass of colours, which nevertheless to his prej- 
udiced eye seems a perfect reproduction of reality. 

Marx united both the qualities essential to a brilliant thinker. 
He was incomparable in his power of dissecting an object into its 
constituent parts; and he was a master in the art of reconstituting 
this object, in all its details and in its various forms of develop- 
ment, and also in the art of discovering its inner connections. His 
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method of demonstration did not consist in playing with abstrac- 
tions as he has been accused of doing by economists who are in- 
capable of thinking; he did not employ the device of the geo- 
metricians who, after taking their definitions from the surround- 
ing world, go on to deduce conclusions in utter disregard of real- 
ity. We do not find in Capital a unique definition, or a unique 
iormula; what we find is a series of highly subtle analyses which 
bring out the most fleeting nuances and the finest distinctions. 
He starts out by establishing the obvious fact that the wealth of 
societies in which the capitalist mode of production prevails con- 
sists of an enormous accumulation of commodities, commodities, 
concrete objects and not mathematical abstractions, are the ele- 
ments, or cells, out of which capitalist wealth ’is built up Marx 
now takes firm hold of the commodity, twists it in every direction, 
turns it inside out, and elicits its secrets from it one after another 
— secrets of which the official economists have never had an ink- 
ling, and which are none the less more numerous and more pro- 
found than the mysteries of the Catholic faith. Having studied the 
commodity from every angle, he goes on to consider its relation- 
ships to other commodities, as shown in exchange; then he passes 
to its production, and to the historical prerequisites of its produc- 
tion. He contemplates the forms of appearance of the commodity, 
and shows how it passes from one form into another, how one 
form necessarily gives rise to another. The logical sequence of 
development of the phenomena is displayed with such consummate 
art that we might imagine Marx to have invented it; and yet it 
issues from reality, and is a reproduction of the actual dialectic of 
the commodity. 

Marx always worked with extreme conscientiousness. He never 
gave facts or figures which he could not substantiate by the best 
authorities. In this matter he was not content with second-hand 
sources, but went always to the fountain head, however much 
trouble it might entail. Even for the verification of some subsi- 
diary item he would pay a special visit to the British Museum. 
That is why his critics have never been able to convict him of 
inadvertence or to supply proof that any of his demonstrations 
were based on facts which could not stand severe examination. 
His habit of consulting original sources led him to read the least 
known authors, who were quoted only by him. Capital contains 
such a number of quotations from unknown writers that it 
might be supposed they were introduced to make a parade of 
learning. But Marx was moved by a very different impulse. He 
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said. “I mete out historical justice, and render to each man his 
due.” He considered it his duty to name the author, however in- 
significant and obscure, who had first expressed a thought, or 
had expressed it more piecisely than any one else 

His literary conscience was no less strict than his scientific 
conscience Not meicly would he never rely on a fact about which 
he was not quite sure, but he would not speak on a topic at all 
unless he had made a thorough study of it. He would not publish 
anything until he had worked ovei it again and again, until what 
he had written obtained a satisfactoiy form He could not bear the 
.thought of appearing before the public in incomplete form It would 
have been most distressing to him to show one of his manuscripts 
before he had put the finishing touches to it. This feeling was 
so strong in him that he said to me one day he would rather burn 
his manuscripts than leave them behind unfinished. His method 
of work often involved him in tasks the magnitude of which is 
hardly to be conceived by the readers ot lus books For instance, 
in order to write the twenty-odd pages of Capital dealing with 
English factory legislation he had worked through a whole library 
of blue-books containing the reports of special commissions of 
enquiry and of the English and Scotch factory mspectois. As the 
numerous pencil marks show, he read them from cover to cover 
He regarded these reports as among the most important and signifi- 
cant of the documents available for the study of the capitalist 
mode of production; and he had so high an opinion of the men 
who had made them that 'he doubted whether it would be possible 
to find m any other Euiopean nation ‘’men as competent, as un- 
biased, and as free from respect of persons as are the English 
factory inspectors” This remarkable tribute will be found in the 
Preface to the first volume of Capital. 

Marx drew an abundance of facts from these blue-books — 
which many of the members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords (among whom they were circulated) used only 
as targets in order to ascertain the power of their weapons by 
counting the number of pages the bullets would penetrate Others 
sold them by weight as waste paper. That was the best use they 
could make of them, for it enabled Marx to get his copies cheap 
from a wastepaper dealer in Long Acre to whom he went occa- 
sionally to rummage among his waste books and papers. Accord- 
ing to Professor Beesly, Marx was the man who made the best 
use of these English official enquiries, and was indeed the man 
who had made them known to the world But Beesly did not know 
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that as long ago as 1845 Engels had taken many extracts from Lhe 
British blue-books for his treatise on The Condition of the Work- 
ing Class in England in 18&4, 
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Those who would know the man’s heart and love it, that 
heart which beat so warmly beneath the outer wrappings of the 
scholar, had to see Marx when his books and manuscripts had 
been thrust aside — in the bosom , of his family, and on Sunday 
evenings in the circle of his friends. At such times he was a 
most delightful companion, sparkling with wit and bubbling over 
with humour, one who enjoyed a hearty laugh His dark eyes 
would twinkle merrily beneath his bushy eyebrows when he lis- 
tened to some bright sally or apt rejoinder. 

He was a gentle, tender and considerate father A favourite 
phrase of his was: “Children must educate their parents*’ His 
daughters loved him ardently, and in the relationship between 
him and them there was never a trace of paternal authority He 
never ordered them about, being content to ask them to do him 
a favour, or to beg them not to do something which he would 
rather they left undone Yet seldom was a father’s counsel more 
listened to than his. His daughters looked on him as their friend 
and behaved to him as to a playmate. They did not address him 
as “Father,” but as “Moor” — a nickname which had been given 
him because of his dark complexion and his ebony locks and 
beard On the other hand even before 1848, when he was not 
yet thirty, to his fellow members of the Communist League he 
was “Father Marx” 

He would spend hours playing with his children. They le- 
member to this day the sea-fights and burning of whole fleets of 
paper boats, which he made for them and which he would then 
— amid jubilation — set fire to m a large bucket of water. On Sun- 
days the girls would not allow him to work; he was theirs for the 
whole day. When the weather was fine, the whole family would 
go for a walk in the country, stopping at a wayside inn for a 
modest luncheon of bread and cheese with ginger beer. When the 
guls were still quite small, he would shorten the miles for them 
by telling them stories without end, fantastic fairy tales invented 
as he went along and spun out to fit the length of the walk, so 
that his hearers forgot their fatigue. Marx had an incomparably 
rich poetic imagination; his first liteiaiy efforts had been poems 
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His wile treasured these youthful verses, but would not let anyone 
see them Marx’s parents had inttnded their son to become a 
man ol letters or a university professor. In their view he degrad- 
ed himself by devoting himself to socialist agitation and by occu- 
pying himself with the study of political economy (a subject then 
little esteemed in Geimany). 

Marx once promised his daughters that he would write them 
a play about the Gracchi Unfortunately this scheme never rip- 
ened. It would have been interesting to see what “the knight of 
the class war,” as he was called, would have made of the theme 
— a terrible and splendid episode in the class struggles of the 
ancient world. This was but one of many plans that were never 
carried out For instance, he intended to write a work on logic, 
and another on the history of philosophy, the latter having been 
his favourite study in his youth. He would have needed to live to 
a hundred to have a chance of writing all the books he had planned, 
and of presenting to the world a portion of the wealth with which 
his mind was stored 

Throughout his whole life, his wife was a companion in the 
truest, fullest sense of the word. They had known one another 
in childhood, and had grown up together. Marx was only seven- 
teen when they were betrothed. They had to wait nine years be 
fore they married, in 1843, but thenceforward they were nevei 
separated until Frau Marx died, not long before her husband. 
Although born and brought up in a noble German family, no one 
could have had a more lively sense of equality than she. For 
her, social differences and distinctions did not exist In her house, 
at her table, workmen in their working clothes were welcomed 
with as much politeness ,and cordiality as dukes or princes would 
have been. Many workers from all lands enjoyed her hospitality, 
and I am sure that none of those whom she received with such 
simple and unfeigned kindliness ever dreamed that their hostess 
was descended in the female line from the Dukes of Argyll, or 
that her brother had been Minister of State to the king of Prus- 
sia. Nor were these things of any moment to her. She had left 
all that to follow her Karl; and she never regretted what she had 
done, not even in the days of their greatest want 

She had a serene and cheerful temperament. Her letters to 
her friends, effortless outpourings of her facile pen, were the 
masterly productions of a lively and original mind. Her 
correspondents regarded the days on which these letters arrived 
as days of rejoicing. Johann Philipp Becker has published a 
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number of them. Heine, the ruthless satirist, dreaded Marx’s 
'mockery, but he had a great admiration for the keen and sen- 
sitive intelligence of Frau Marx. When the pair stayed m Paris, 
he was a constant guest at their house. Marx had so much re- 
spect for his wife’s intelligence and critical sense that (as he told 
me 1866) he submitted all his manuscripts to her, and greatly 
valued her judgment. She made the copy of his writings that was 
sent to press 

Frau Marx had many children Three of them died quite young, 
during the phase of privation through which the family passed 
after the Revolution of 1848, when they were refugees in London 
living m two small rooms in Dean Street, Soho Square. I got to 
know only the three daughters of the family. When, in 1865, I 
was introduced to Maix, the youngest (now Mrs Aveling) was a 
dehghtlul child, more like a bo 3 r than a girl. Marx was wont to 
say that his wife had made a blunder about the sex when she 
gave Eleanor to the world The two other daughters formed the 
most charming and harmonious contrast that can be conceived. 
The elder (now Madame Longuet) was of a swarthy complexion 
like her father, with dark eyes and raven locks, the younger (now 
Madame Lafargue) took after her mother, having a fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and a wealth of curly hair, with a golden sheen, as if it 
concealed the setting sun. 

In addition to those already named, there was another im- 
portant member of the Marx family, Fraulein Helene Demulh. Of 
peasant biith, she had become a servant when quite young, almost 
a child, to Jenny von Westphalen long before the latter married 
Karl Marx. When the marriage took place, Helene would not part 
from Frau Marx, but followed the fortunes of the Marx family with 
the most self-sacrificing devotion She accompanied Marx and his 
wife in all their wanderings through Europe, and shared their various 
expulsions. The practical spirit ol the household, she knew how to 
make the best of the most difficult situations. It was thanks to her 
orderliness, thrift and mother- wit that the family never had to endure 
the worst extremity of destitution. A mistress of all domestic arts, she 
acted as cook and housemaid, she dressed the children and also cut 
out the chidren’s clothes, stitching them with Frau Marx’s help. 
She was simultaneously housekeeper and major-domo. The child- 
xen loved her like a mother; and she, returning their love, wielded 
a mother’s influence over them. Both Maix and his wife legard- 
ed her as a dear friend Maix played chess with her, and fre- 
quently got the worst of the encounter. Helene’s love for the Marx 
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family was uncritical; everything they did was right, and could 
not be anything but good, anyone who criticized Maix had to 
reckon with her. All who were drawn mto intimate relations with 
the family she took under her motherly protection; she 'had, so 
to say, adopted the whole family. Having survived Marx and his 
wife, she has now transferred her attentive care to Engels’ house- 
hold She had made Engels’ acquaintance in youth, and was as 
fond of him as ot the Marx family. 

Besides, Engels was, so to say, also a member of the Marx 
family. The gnls spoke of him as their second father. He was 
Marx’s alter ego In Germany for many years their names were 
invariably coupled together, and history will always record their 
names together m its pages. In our modern age, Marx and En- 
gels realized the ideal of friendship portrayed by the writers of 
classical antiquity. They had become acquainted in youth, had 
undergone a parallel development, had lived in the most intimate 
community of thought and feeling, had participated in the same, 
revolutionary agitation, and had woiked side by side as long as 
they could remain together Presumably they would have done 
so throughout life, had not circumstances forced them apart for 
twenty years. After the defeat of the Revolution of 1848, Engels 
had to go to Manchester, while Marx was compelled to stay in 
London None the less they continued to share their intellectual 
life by means of an exchange of letters Almost daily they wrote 
to one another about political and scientific happenings, and about the 
work on which they were engaged As soon as Engels could free 
himself from his work in Manchester, lie hastened to set up house 
in London, only ten minutes’ walk from his beloved Marx From 
1870 till Marx’s death in 1883, hardly a day passed on which they 
did not see one another, either at the one house or the other 

Thera was always great rejoicing m the Marx household when 
Engels announced his intention of coming over from Manchester. 
The coming visit was a topic of conversation for days in advance 
and on the day of his arrival Marx was so impatient that he could 
not work. At length came the hour of reunion, and then the two 
friends would spend the whole night together, smoking and drink- 
ing, and talking of all that had happened since their last meeting. 

Marx valued Engels’ opinion more than that of anyone else. 
Engels was the man he deemed capable of being his collaborator 
Ih fact, Engels was for him a whole public To convince Engels, 
to win Engels over to an idea, no labour seemed to Marx exces- 
sive, For instance, I have known him to re-read entire volumes in 
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search of facts required to change Engels’ opinion concerning 
some minor detail (I cannot now recall what it was) in the polit- 
ical and religious war of the Albigenses. To win Engels over to 
his pomt of view was a triumph for him. 

Marx was proud of Engels He recounted to me with pleasure 
all his friend’s moral and intellectual merits; and he made a 
special journey to Manchester in order to show Engels to me 
He admired the remarkable versatility of Engels’ scientific knowl- 
edge; and he was uneasy at the possibility of any accident that 
might befall him “I am always terrified lest he should be thrown 
on one of his mad ci oss-country gallops,” said Marx to me one day. 

Marx was as good a friend as he was a loving husband and 
father His wife, his daughters, Helene Demuth and Frederick 
Engels were beings worthy of the love of such a man as himself 

3 

Maix, who had begun as one of the leaders of the radical 
bourgeoisie, found himself foisaken by his associates when his 
opposition became too shaiply defined, and treated as an enemy 
as soon as he became a socialist A hue and cry was raised 
against him, he was vilified and calumniated, and then was dnv- 
en out of Germany, thereafter a conspiracy of silence yras orga- 
nized against him and his works. His Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte — which showed that of all the historians and 
men of politics of the year 1848 Marx was the only one who under- 
stood the true nature of the causes and effects of the coup d’etat 
ot December 2, 1851, and the only one who elucidated them — was 
completely ignored Not a single bourgeois journal made any men- 
tion of the work, despite its timeliness The Poverty of Philosophy 
(an answer to Proudhon's The Philosophy of Poverty ) and A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy were likewise 
ignored. Only the foundation of the International Working Men’s 
Association and the publication of the first volume of Capital 
broke this conspiracy of silence which had lasted some fifteen 
years Marx could no longer be ignored; the International grew, 
and filled the world with the fame of its deeds Although Marx 
kept himself in the background and let others appear as the chief 
actors, the identity of the stage director was soon discovered In 
Germany, the Social-Democratic Party was founded, and became a 
power which Bismarck courted before he attacked it Schweitzer, 
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a follower of Lassalle, published a series of articles (Marx thought 
them worthy of note) which made Capital known to working- 
class readers. The Congress of the International adopted a reso- 
lution moved by Johann Philipp Becker recommending the book 
to international socialists as the bible of the working class. 

After the rising of March 18, 1871, which it was claimed was the 
handiwork of the International, and after the defeat of the Com- 
mune (which the General Council of the International defended 
against the onslaughts of the bourgeois press of all lands), the 
name of Marx became world famous. He was now universally 
recognized as the invincible theoretician of scientific Socialism, and 
as the organizer of the first international labour movement. Capi- 
tal was now the textbook of socialists in every country, all social- 
ist and labour journals popularized his theories; and during a 
great strike in New York extracts from this work were published 
in America as leaflets in order to inspire the workers to hold firm 
and to piove to them the justice ol their demands Capital was 
translated from the German into the other principal Euro- 
pean languages, viz., Russian, French and English. Extracts from 
the book appeared in German, Italian, French, Spanish and Dutch 
Whenever, in Europe or America, opponents have tried to refute 
Marx’s theories, socialist economists have been able to find an 
effective answer. Today, in very truth, Capital is what the above- 
mentioned congress of the International declared it to be, the bible 
of the working class. 

But Marx’s active participation in the international socialist 
movement left him too little time for his scientific work; and 
further fatal blows were struck at this work by the death of his 
wife and that of his eldest daughter, Madame Longuet 

Marx and his wife were greatly attached to each other Her 
beauty had been his joy and his pride; her gentleness and her 
devotion had made it far easier for him to bear the misery in- 
separable from his troubled life as a revolutionary socialist. The 
sufferings which brought Frau Marx to the grave were destined 
also to shorten the life of her husband. During her long and pain- 
ful illness, Marx was worn out — mentally by distress, and physi- 
cally by sleeplessness and by lack of fresh air and exercise. These 
were predisposing causes of the pneumonia he contracted, which 
almost made an end of him 

On December 2, 1881, Frau Marx died as she had lived, a 
communist and materialist. Death had no terrors for her. When 
she felt that it was close at hand, she said: '‘Karl, my strength 
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is broken.” These were her last articulate words. On December 5, 
she was buried m unconsecrated giound in Highgate cemetery. 
In accordance with her lifelong sentiments and those of her hus- 
band, the funeral was kept as private as possible, and only a few 
intimate friends accompanied the body to its last resting place. At 
the graveside Frederick Engels spoke as follows: 

“My friends 1 The high-minded woman whom we are burying 
here was born at Salzwedel, m the year 1814. Soon afterwards 
her father, Baron von Westphalen, was transferred to Treves as 
Councillor of State, and there became an intimate friend of the 
Marx family. The children grew up together. The two, so highly- 
gifted by nature, found one another. When Marx entered the uni- 
versity, they had already made up their minds to join their lives. 

“They were married in 1843, alter the suppression of the first 
Rneimsche Zeitung, which Maix had edited for a time. Ever 
since, Jenny Marx has not merely shared the fortunes, the labours 
and the struggle of her husband, but has taken part in them with 
the fullest understanding and the most glowing enthusiasm 

“The young couple went to Paris, for an exile which was at 
first voluntary, but only too soon became a real one The Prus- 
sian government extended its persecution of Marx even there. 
With regret I have to add that no less a man than Alexander 
von Humboldt lent himself to being active m the procurement of 
the expulsion order against Marx. The family was driven to Brus- 
sels Then came the February Revolution. During the ensuing dis- 
turbances that also broke out m Brussels the Belgian government 
was not content with arresting Marx, but thought fit, without 
rime or reason, to throw his wife into prison as well 

“The revolutionary advance, begun in 1848, collapsed already 
in the following year. Further exile ensued, at first in Paris, and 
then, owing to a renewed intervention of the French government, 
in London. This time for Jenny Marx it was indeed exile with all 
its terrors. Nevertheless she bore up against the material difficul- 
ties, owing to which she saw her two boys and her baby girl sink 
into the grave. But it was a terrible blow to her that the govern- 
ment and the bourgeois opposition, from the vulgar-liberals to the 
democrats, made common cause in a great conspiracy against her 
husband; that they bespattered him with the most mean, most detest- 
able calumnies; that the whole press closed is columns against him, 
so that for the time being he stood defenceless against the onslaught 
of foes whom he and his wife could not but despise And this state 
of affairs lasted very long. 
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“But it did not last forever. The European proletariat once 
more secured conditions of existence in which a certain amount 
of independent mobility became possible. The International was 
founded. The class slruggle of the workeis spread from land to 
land, and Karl Marx, her husband, fought as the foremost of the 
foremost. Now began a period in which she received compensation 
for many of the grievous troubles of the past. She saw the calum- 
nies which had been showered on Marx scattered like chaff before 
the wind; she saw his doctrines, which the reactionaries of all 
shades of opinion, from the feudalists to the democrats, had so 
much exerted themselves to suppress, being preached from the 
housetops in all civilized countries and in all literary languages She 
saw the proletarian movement, which to her was bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh, shaking the foundations of the old 
world, from Russia to America, and pressing forward ever more 
certain of victory despite the most strenuous opposition. One of 
her last joys was to note the striking proof of inexhaustible energy 
recently given by our German workers in the last elections to the 
Reichstag, 

“Wliat such a woman, with so keen and critical an under- 
standing, with so much political tact, so much energy and pas- 
sion, with so much devotion for her comrades-in-arms in the la- 
bour movement, has done during the last forty years has not 
become public knowledge, has not been recorded in the annals of the 
contemporary press. It is known only to those who have lived 
through it all. But this much I am sure of, that the wives of the 
refugees from the Commune will often think of her, and that 
many of us will sadly miss her bold and clever advice — bold hut 
never boastful, clever but never dishonourable. 

“I need not speak of her personal qualities. Her friends know 
them, and will not forget them. If there was ever a woman whose 
supreme delight it was to make others happy, it was she.” 

After his wife’s death, Marx’s life was nothing moie than a 
sequence of stoically endured physical and moral sufferings, 
which were intensified when a year later his eldest daughter, 
Madame Longuet, died suddenly He was broken, and never recov- 
ered. The end came on March 14, 1883, in his sixty-fifth year, 
when he fell asleep, sitting at his work table. 



Wilhelm Liebknecht 1 

FROM REMINISCENCES OF MARX 2 

1 FIRST MEETING WITH MARX 

Our friendship — with Marx’s two oldest daughters, one six 
and the other seven at that time — began a few days after I had 
arrived in London m the summer of 1850 from Switzerland, and 
m fact, from one of the prisons of “Free Switzerland,” having 
been shipped through France with a deportation ticket. I met the 
Marx family at a summer outing of the Kommumstische Arbeiter- 
bildungsverein somewhere near London, I don't remember whether 
in Gieenwich or Hampton Court. “Pere Marx,” whom I saw for 
the first time, immediately undertook a severe examination of me, 
looked me sharply in the eyes and scrutinized my head fairly 
closely — an operation to which I was already accustomed from 
friend Gustav Struve, who, because he obstinately persisted in 
doubting my “moral backbone,” especially liked to make me the 
victim of his phrenological studies. However, the examination 
passed off successfully; I withstood the look of the lion’s head 
with the coal-black lion’s mane; the examination turned into live- 
ly cheerful conversation. Soon we were in the midst of unrestrained 
merry-making — Marx one of the most unrestrained of all — and 
I at once became acquainted with Frau Marx, with Lenchen, the 
family’s faithful help around the house ever since she was a girl, 
and with the children. 

From that day I was at home in Marx’s house and I never 
missed a day with the family, which at that time lived in Dean 
Street, one of the streets off Oxford Street, while I took up my 


1 Wilhelm Liebknecht (1826-1900): One of the founders and leaders of the 
German Social-Democratic Party . — Ed 

* We reprint here excerpts from his reminiscences of Marx, which were origi- 
nally published in Nuremberg in a separate edition in 1896 The titles of the 
excerpts here given follow the Russian edition. — Ed. 
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quailers m neai by Church Street I am iirmlv convinced that my 
intercourse with tins family saved me from going under in the 
wi etched life led by us fugitives . 

2. FIRST CONVERSATION 

My first moie lengthy conversation with Marx look place the 
day after our encounter at the above-mentioned country outing of 
the Communist Workeis’ Educational Union Then theie had nat- 
urally been no opportunity for any detailed talk and Marx had in- 
vited me to come the following day to the meeting place of the 
Union, at which Engels would probably also be present. I came a 
little before the appointed time; Marx was not yet there, but I 
found seveial old acquaintances and was in the midst of a lively 
conversation when Marx clapped me on the shoulder in very 
friendly greeting. Engels, he said, was downstairs in the “private 
parloui,” where we would be moie alone I did not know what a 
“private parlour” was, and I had an inkling that I was now to 
face the “big” examination; however, I followed him trustingly. 
Marx, who made the same sympathetic impression on me as the 
day before, possessed the quality of inspiring confidence He took 
me by the aim and led me into the private parlour, i e , the pri- 
vate room of the landlord — or was it a landlady 9 — where Engels, 
who had already provided himself with a pewter pot full of dark 
brown stout, immediately received me with some merry jest. In 
a moment we had ordered some “stuff” to eat and drink from 
Amy (or “Emma” as she had been rechristened in German by the 
refugees, on account of the similarity of sound), the nimble wait- 
ress, — among us refugees the stomach question played an impor- 
tant role. In a moment the beer arrived and we sat down, I on 
one side of the table, Marx and Engels opposite me. With the mas- 
sive mahogany table, the shining pewter mugs, the foaming stout, 
the prospect of a genuine English beefsteak and trimmings, the 
long clay pipes which begged to be smoked — it was all so comfort- 
able that I was vividly reminded of a picture in the English illust- 
rations to “Boz.” But all the same it was an examination t But 
Why shouldn’t it turn out all right 9 The conversation came more 
and more into swing. I soon noticed that my examiners had al- 
ready made inquiries about me. A rather big essay on the June 
Battle, which I had written in the summer of 1848 when the im- 
pression left by the tragedy that implied a turn in world history 
was still fresh, had been read by Marx and Engels and had drawn 
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their attention to me. I had not had any peisonal contact with 
them before my meeting with Engels in Geneva the year before. 
Of Marx, I knew only the articles in the Paris Jahrbucher and 
The Poverty of Philosophy ; of Engels, The Condition of the Work- 
ing Class in England. I, who had been a Communist since 1846, 
had been able to procure the Communist Manifesto only shortly 
before my meeting with Engels after the campaign for a Reich 
Constitution, although I had naturally heard of it before and knew 
the contents; the Neue Rheinische Zeitung I only very rarely got 
a sight of, for during the eleven months of its appearance I was 
either abroad or in prison or in the chaotic life of storm and stress 
led by the volunteers. 

Both of my examiners suspected me of petty-bourgeois “de- 
mocracy” and of being a “South German sentimental dreamer,” 
and many judgments which I pronounced on men and things met 
with very sharp criticism ... On the whole, the examination 
passed off not unfavourably and the conversation gradually as- 
sumed a wider scope Soon we were in the sphere of natural 
science, and Marx made fun of the victorious reaction in Europe, 
which imagined that it had stifled the revolution and did not suspect 
that natural science was preparing a new revolution King Steam, 
who had revolutionized the world in the previous century, was 
coming to the end of his reign, and another, incomparably 
greater, revolutionist would take his place, the electric spark. And 
then Marx related to me, full of lire and enthusiasm, that for 
the last few days a model of an electric machine which pulled a 
railway train has been exhibited in Regent Street. “Now the prob- 
lem has been solved — the consequences are unpredictable. The 
economic revolution must be followed by a political one, for the 
latter is only the expression of the former.” Marx's conception 
of the world, and especially what later came to be termed the mate- 
rialist conception of history, was so clearly expressed in the manner 
in which he discussed this progress of science and mechanics that 
certain doubts which I had hitherto entertained melted away like 
snow in the sunshine of spring That evening I never went home 
at all — we spoke and joked and drank until late the next morning, 
and the sun was already high in the heavens when I went to bed 
But not for long, I could not sleep. My head was too full of 
everything that I had heard. My thoughts, roving hither and 
thither, drove me out again and I hurried to Regent Street in order 
to see the model, this modern Trojan horse, which bourgeois 
society in suicidal fascination had introduced with rejoicing into 
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their Ilion, as once the Trojan men and women had done with theirs, 
and which would bring about their certain destruction, 

A dense crowd indicated the show window behind which the 
model was exhibited. I elbowed my way through and, true enough, 
there was the locomotive and the train — and both of them were 
running merrily around. 

That was in the year 1850, at the beginning of July. . . . 

3 MARX AS TEACHER AND EDUCATOR OF REVOLUTIONISTS 

“Moor” (Marx), with his advantage of five or six years over 
us “young fellows,” was conscious of the whole superiority of hi;, 
ripened manhood, and took every opportunity of testing us, and 
especially me With his colossal reading and marvellous memory 
he could easily make it hot for us How he rejoiced when he 
enticed a “fresher” into difficult waters and proved to him “in 
cor pore vili” [“in his own base person”] the miserable chaiacter 
of our universities and of academic education in general. 

But he educated also, in regular fashion. I can. say of him in 
a double respect, in the wider and the narrower sense of the words, 
that he was my teacher. And one had to follow him in every 
sphere. I will say nothing of economics. In the Pope’® .palace one 
does not speak of the Pope. I will say something later about the 
lectures on economics in the Communist League. Marx was at home 
in both modem and ancient languages. I was a philologist and 
it gave him a childish pleasure when he could put before me some 
difficult passage from Aristotle or Aeschylus which I could not 
immediately understand. How he scolded me one day because I 
did not know — Spanishl In a moment he had pulled out Don 
Quixote from a heap of books and proceeded at once to give me 
a lesson. From Diez’ comparative grammar of the romance lan- 
guages I already knew the basic features of the grammar and word 
construction and so I got on quite well under Moor’s excellent 
guidance and his careful assistance when I faltered or came to 
a standstill. And how patient he was in teaching, he who other- 
wise was so stormily impatient! Only the entrance of a visitor 
put an end to the lesson. Every day I was examined and had 
to translate from Don Quixote or some other Spanish book — until 
my ability appeared sufficiently proven. 

Marx was an excellent linguist; true, more of the modem 
than of the ancient languages He had the closest knowledge of 
Grimm’s German grammar, and he was more familiar with the 
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German dictionary of the brothers Grimm — as much of it as had 
appeared — than I, the philologist, was. He wrote English and 
French like an Englishman or Frenchman, though it is true he 
was not quite up to par in speaking. His articles for the New York 
Tribune 1 are in classical English, his Poverty of Philosophy, written 
in reply to Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty, is in classical French 
—the French friend whom he got to read through the manuscript 
for the press found very little to correct. 

Since Maix knew the essence of language, and had busied 
himself with its origin, development and structure, he did not 
find it hard to learn languages. In London, he also learned Rus- 
sian, and during the Crimean War he even had the intention of 
learning Arabic and Turkish, but this idea was not carried out 
Like anyone who really desires to master a language, he laid 
chief stress on reading. One who has a good memory — and Marx 
had a rare memory which never let anything go — quickly acquires 
by much reading the vocabulary and phraseology of a language. 
Its practical use is then easily learned. 

In 1850 and 1851, Marx gave a Course of Lectures on Econom- 
ics. He decided on it reluctantly; it was only after he had given 
a few private lessons to a small circle of friends that he allowed 
himself after all to be persuaded by us to give instruction to a 
larger circle. In this course, which was a great pleasure for all 
who had the good fortune to take part in it, Marx already com- 
pletely unfolded the basic features of his system as it is to be 
found in Capital. In a crowded hall of the Communist League, 
or the “Communist Workers’ Educational Union,” which was then 
still situated in Great Windmill Street — in the same hall where two 
and a half years before the Communist Manifesto had been de- 
cided on — Marx demonstrated his remarkable talent for popular- 
ization. Nobody hated vulgarization more than he did, that is to 
say, the falsification of science, depriving it of profundity and spi- 
rit. No one, however, possessed in a higher degree the capacity of 
expressing himself clearly. Clarity of speech is the fruit of clarity 
of thought; clear thinking necessarily results in a clear form of 
expression. 

Marx proceeded methodically. He stated a proposition, as 
briefly as possible, and then explained it in a rather long exposi- 
tion, taking the greatest care not to use any expression which 
would not be understood by the workers. Then he called for ques- 


1 The New York Daily Tribune. — Ed. 
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lions. If none were put he began to question the audience and 
did this with such pedagogical skill that nol a single gap or mis- 
understanding escaped his notice. I learned, on expressing my 
admiration of his skill, that Marx had already delivered lectures 
on political economy in the Workers’ Society at Brussels. In any case 
he had the makings of an excellent teacher. In teaching he used 
to use a blackboard on which he would write out the formulae — 
including those familiar to all of u«s from the beginning of Capital. 

It was a great pity that the course only lasted half a year, 
or even less. Elements that Marx did not like filtered into the 
Communist League. After the flood of emigration had subsided, 
the League dwindled and took on a rather sectarian character — the 
old followers of Weitling and Cabet began to come to the fore again 
and Marx, for whom such a small sphere of activity was inadequate 
and who had more important things to do than to sweep away old 
cobwebs, kept away from the Communist League. 

4 MARX’S STYLE 

Marx is said to have had no “style,” or a very bad one. That 
is said by those who do not know what style is — smooth-tongued 
orators and phrasemongers who have not understood Marx and 
are incapable of understanding him, incapable of following the 
flights of his intellect to the highest peaks of science and passion 
and to the profoundest depths of human suffering and human 
depravity. If Buffon’s phrase, “the style is the man,” holds good 
of anyone, it holds good of Marx — Marx’s style is Marx himself. 
A man who was so thoroughly truthful as he was, who knew no 
other cult than that of truth, who unhesitatingly would jettison 
propositions, however laboriously arrived at and dearly cherished, 
as soon as he was convinced that they were incorrect, could not 
but show himself in his writings as he was. Incapable of hypoc- 
risy, incapable of pretence or pose, he always was himself in his 
writings as in his life It is true that the style of a person of so 
many-sided, so comprehensive and varied a nature cannot be so 
uniform, unvaried or even monotone as in the case of persons of 
less composite, of less comprehensive nature. The Marx of Capital, 
the Marx of The Eighteenth Brumaire and the Marx of Herr Vogt 
are three different persons, and yet with all their diversity they 
are one and the same Marx — in their trinity still a unity — the uni- 
ty of a great personality which expresses itself differently in dif- 
ferent spheres and yet always .remains the same. To be sure, the 
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style of Capital is difficult — but can it be said that the subject 
dealt with is easy? The style is not merely the man, it is also the 
matter, it must adapt itself to the mattei. There is no royal road 
to science, each must laboriously struggle and climb even if he 
has the best of guides To complain of difficult, abstruse or even 
ponderous style in Capital is meiely to acknowledge one's own 
mental laziness or incapacity to think. 

Is The Eighteenth Brumaire incomprehensible’ Is the arrow 
incomprehensible which flies straight to its goal and buries itself 
in the flesh? Is the spear incomprehensible which, flung with a 
sure hand, strikes the enemy right in the heart’ The words of 
The Eighteenth Brumaire are arrows, are spears — it is a style 
which brands and kills. If hatred, it contempt, if glowing love of 
freedom have ever been expressed m burning, destroying, elevat- 
ing words it is in The Eighteenth Brumaire, which combines the 
indignation and severity of a Tacitus with the deadly satire of a 
Juvenal and the holy wrath ot a Danre The style is here what 
it originally was in the hands of the Romans, a stilus, a sharp 
steel implement for writing and tor stabbing. The style is a dag- 
ger employed for striking with certainty to the heart. 

And m Herr Vogt — the spaikling humoui — the joy, reminiscent 
of Shakespeare, at having discovered a Falstaff and in him an 
inexhaustible mine for furnishing an arsenal of mockery! 

However, I will not speak further here of Marx s style Marx's 
style is indeed Marx He has been repioached with having at- 
tempted to compress the greatest possible content m the smallest 
possible space, but that is precisely Marx. 

Marx attached extraordinary value to pure, correct expression 
and had picked Goethe, Lessing, Shakespeare, Dante and Cervantes, 
whom he read almost every day, as the greatest masters. He 
showed the most painstaking conscientiousness in regard to purity 
and correctness of speech. I remember how once, during my 
early days in London, he gave me a lecture because I had said in 
one of my writings: “die stattgehabte Versammlung .” 1 I pleaded 
current usage in excuse, which only drew Marx’s wrath* “Those 
miserable German Ggmnasien, ’ he burst forth, “where you don't 
learn any’ German., those miserable German universities/' etc. I 
defended myself as best I could, quoting even examples from clas- 
sics, however — I never again spoke of a “stattgehabte” or “stattge- 
fundene ” event and dissuaded many from this habit. 

1 “The meeting which took place”, according to correct German, he should 
hare used a relative clause instead of the past participle — Ed. 
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Marx was a severe purist — he often searched long and labori- 
ously for the correct expiession. He hated superfluous foreign 
words and if, nevertheless, he frequently used foreign words him- 
self — where the subject did not require it — his long stay abroad, 
especially in England, must be borne in mind; also — and this is 
highly essential — the kinship between German and English, which 
easily leads to confusion. Thus, for instance, m Capital (German 
ed.) Marx speaks of “zusanimengehudellen” people, having in 
mind the English “huddled together,” which has nothing in com- 
mon with our “hudeln” except in etymology and means “thrown 
together” /higgledy-piggledy But what an infinite wealth of ori- 
ginal, genuine German word formations and word constructions 
we find m Marx who, in spite of the fact that two-thirds of his 
life was spent abroad, performed great service for our German 
language, and belongs to its most eminent masters and creators. . . 

Maix’s attitude as a teacher toward us “young fellows,” also 
expressed itself in another way. He demanded much. As soon 
as he discovered a gap in our knowledge, he insisted strongly 
that it be filled, suggesting the necessary measures for that purpose. 
If one was alone with him, one went through a regular examina- 
tion. And his examinations were no joke. Marx was not to be 
deceived into taking a sheep for a goat. And if he noticed that it 
all bore no fruit, then his friendship also came to an end. It was 
an honour for us to be “ schoolmastered ” by him. I was never with 
him without learning; and it was thanks to Marx and his family 
that 1 did not go to the dogs in this hard struggle for existence, 
for bare physical life, or, rather, against starving to death, since in 
London people led a life of starvation for years — it was thanks to 
them that I did not succumb in this desparate contest for a piece 
of bread or a few potatoes. 

At that time it was only a tiny minority in the working class 
that had risen to socialism; and among the Socialists themselves 
those who were Socialists in the scientific sense of Marx — in the 
sense of the Communist Manifesto — were only a minority. The 
mass of the workers, in so far as they had at all awakened ,to 
political life, floundered in the fog of sentimental democratic wishes 
and phrases, such as characterized the movement of 48 and its 
prdude and afterpiece To Marx the applause of the multitude, 
popularity, was proof that one was on the wrong path, and his fa- 
vourite quotation was the proud verse of Dante: 

“Segui il tuo corso, e lascia dir le genti” 

[“Follow your own course, and let people talk.”] 
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How often he quoted this verse to us, which also comes at 

the conclusion of the Preface to Capital 

' If he hated popularity, he felt a holy wrath against popularity- 
seeking. Honey-tongued speakers were an abomination to him 
and woe to those who indulged in phrasemongering. Then he was 
inexorable “ Phraseur ” [“phrasemonger”] was m his mouth the most 
severe reproach possible, and once he had someone down as a 
phraseur he was through with him. Logical thinking and clear 
expression of our thoughts was what he instilled into us “young 
fellows” on every occasion, and he compelled us to study. 

At about that time the magnificent Reading Room of the Brit- 
ish Museum, with its inexhaustible book treasures, was com- 
pleted, and to this place, where he used to spend every day, Marx 
would drive us. Learn! Learn' That was the categorical imperative 
which he often enough shouted at us, and which was also evident 
from his example, and indeed from the mere sight of this ever 
powerfully working intellect. 

While other refugees made plans for the overthrow of the 
world and day by day and evening after evening intoxicated 
themselves with the hashish draught of thinking that “tomorrow 
it will begin,” we, the “incendiaries,” the “bandits,” the “scum 
of humanity,” 1 sat in the British Museum and endeavoured to 
educate ourselves and to prepare arms and ammunition for the 
future struggles. 

Frequently we had nothing to eat, but that did not prevent 
us from going to the Museum — there at any rate we had com- 
fortable chairs to sit on and pleasant warmth in winter — which 
was lacking at home, if we had anything that could be called a 
home. 

Marx was a stern teacher, he not only forced us to learn but 
he also satisfied himself as to whether we had learned. . . . 

As a teacher, Marx had the rare quality of being strict with- 
out being discouraging 

And Marx had still another excellent quality as a teacher; 
he compelled us to exercise self-criticism and did not tolerate that 
one should rest satisfied with what had been achieved. With the 
whip of his mockery he cruelly lashed the easy-going flesh of con- 
templative speculation. . . t?.N. S’.-z .Vu'URi. 

CtoSC&T* * ’ * ’ 

t»f * " * . : * ! ; i . ' 

1 Such were the expressions used by Karl Vogt, an agent of Napoleon IK, 
in describing Marx and adherents of Marxism — Ed. 
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5 MARX AS POLITICIAN, SCIENTIST AND MAN 

For Maxx politics was a study Empty political talk and talk- 
ers he hated like poison And in fact, can one imagine anything 
more stupid’ History is the product of all the forces acting in 
mankind and m nature, the product ot human thought, of human 
passions, of human needs Politics however is, theoretically, the 
knowledge of these millions and billions of factors working at the 
“loom of time,” and, practically, the action determined by this 
knowledge. Politics is there! 01 e a science and an applied science at that. 

How furious Marx could become when he spoke of the empty- 
heads who settle matters with a few stereotyped phrases and who, 
taking their more or less confused desires and notions for facts, 
decide the fate of the world at the cafe table, in newspapers, or 
public meetings and parliaments! It is fortunate that the world 
does not take any notice of them. The “empty-heads" included at 
times much famed “celebrities " 

In this matter Marx not only criticized but himself served as 
a model. Especially in his writings on recent developments in 
France and on the coup d'etat of Napoleon, and in his letters to 
the New York Tribune , he has piovided classical examples of the 
writing of pohlical history. 

Here is a comparison which forces itself upon me The coup 
d’etat of Bonaparte, which Marx dealt with in his Eighteenth 
Brwnaxre, was also made the subject of a famous piece of writing 
by Vicfor Hugo, the greatest of the French romantics and artists 
in phraseology. What a contrast between these two works and 
these two men' On the one hand, the monstrous phrase and the 
monster of phrases, on the other hand, the facts, methodically 
arranged — the cool deliberate man of science and the angry man of 
politics, angry but never disturbed in his judgment by his anger. 

On the one hand, fleeting, shimmering foam, outbreaks of pathetic 
rhetoric, grotesque caricatures; on Ihe other hand, every word 
a well-aimed arrow, every sentence a stunning impeachment, 
bristling with facts, the naked truth convincing by its very naked- 
ness — no indignation, but the estabhshmenl and branding of 
what is. Victor Hugo’s Napoleon le Petit passed rapidly through 
ten editions and is today forgotten. And Marx’s Eighteenth Bru- 
maire will still be read with admiration thousands of years hence. 
Victor Hugo’s Napolion le Petit was a lampoon; Marx’s Eight- 
eenth Brumaire is a work of history which for the future historian 
of civilization — and the future will know no other world history 
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than the history of civilization — will be as indispensable as Thu- 
cydides' history ot the Peloponnesian War is tor us. 

As I have already explained on another occasion, only in 
England could Marx become what he did become. In an econom- 
ically so undeveloped a country as Germany was until the mid- 
dle of this century, Marx could not have arrived at his critique 
ot bourgeois economy and at a knowledge of capitalist produc- 
tion any more than this economically undeveloped Germany could 
have had the political institutions of economically developed Eng- 
land. Marx was as much dependent on his environment and the con- 
ditions m which he lived as any other human being, and without this 
environment and without these conditions he would not have become 
what he is No one has proved that bettei than he has himself. 

To observe such a mmd while conditions opeiate upon it and 
while it penetrates deeper and deeper into nature and society — 
that m itself is a great intellectual enjoyment, and I can never 
congratulate myself highly enough on the good fortune which led 
me as an inexperienced young iellow. thirsting for knowledge, to 
Marx and brought me under his influence and schooling. 

And in view of the many-sidedness, indeed one could say all- 
sidedness of this universal mind — that is, a mind embracing the 
univeise, penetrating into all essential particulars, despising noth- 
ing as unessential and insignificant — this schooling was neces- 
sarily also a many-sided one. 

Marx was one of the first to grasp the significance of Darwin’s 
investigations. Already prior to 1859, the year of the publication 
of the Origin of the Species — by a remarkable coincidence also of 
Marx s Critique of Political Economy — Marx had recognized the 
epoch-making significance of Darwin who, far removed from the 
noise and bustle of the big city, was preparing on his peaceful country 
estate a revolution similar to the one Marx himself was preparing in 
the stormswept centre of the world — only that the lever was applied 
‘at another point. 

Particularly m the sphere of natural science — including phys- 
ics and chemistry — and of history, Marx followed every new phe- 
nomenon, noted every progress; and Moleschott, Liebig, Huxley — 
whose “popular lectures” we conscientiously attended — were 
names as often occurring in our circle as Ricardo, Adam Smith, 
MacCulloch and the Scottish and Italian political economists And 
when Darwin drew the conclusions of his investigations and made 
them public, we talked for months of nothing else but Darwin and 
the revolutionizing power of his scientific achievements 
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I lay stress on this because certain “radical” enemies have 
spread the story that Marx out of jealousy recognized the merits 
of Darwin only very reluctantly and to a very limited extent. 

Marx was the biggest-hearted and most just of men, where 
it was a question of appreciating the merits of others. He was loo 
big for envy and jealousy as he was for vanity. But for false great- 
ness and artificial renown, rife with incapacity and meanness, he 
had a deadly hatred — as for everything false and falsified. 

Marx was one of the few men among the big, little and medi- 
ocre personalities known to me who was not vain. He was too 
big for that, and too strong — and perhaps also too proud. He nev- 
er posed and was always himself. He was as incapable as any 
child of wearing a mask or disguising himself. Except where it 
was necessary for social or political reasons, he expressed his 
thoughts and feelings in full and without reservations, and they 
were to be seen m his face. And if it was necessary to keep any- 
thing back, he exhibited what I might almost call a childish awk- 
wardness which often amused his iriends. 

There never was a more truthful person than Marx — he was 
the very embodiment of truth. One glance at him showed one at 
once where one stood In our “civilized'’ society with its permanent 
state of war one cannot of course always tell the tiulh — that 
would mean to deliver oneself into the hands of the enemy or 
to become a social outlaw — but if one often cannot tell the truth 
one need not for that reason tell an untruth. I cannot always say 
in words what I am feeling and thinking, but, that does not mean 
that I must or should say what I do not feel and think. The one 
is wisdom, the other is hypocrisy. And Marx was never hypocrit- 
ical. He was simply incapable of it — exactly like an unspoiled 
child. Indeed, his wife often called him “my big child.” And no 
one has understood him and known him better than she — not 
even Engels. It is a fact that when he happened to be in “so- 
ciety” — in quotation marks — where great attention was paid to ex- 
ternals and one had to exercise restraint, our “Moor” was in fact 
a big child and he could become embarrassed and red like a little child. 

Persons who acted were an abomination to him. I still remem- 
ber how he laughingly related to us his first encounter with Louis 
Blanc. It happened when he was still in Dean Street, in the little 
apartment which really consisted of only two rooms, the front 
room, the parlour, serving as a room for visitors and 1 for work, 
while the rear one served for everything else. Louis Blanc had 
announced himself to Lenchen, who led him into the front room 
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while Marx hastily dressed in the other; the connecting door, how- 
ever, was ajar and through the crack a farcical play was to be 
seen. The great historian and politician was a very little man, 
hardly taller than an eight-year-old boy, but nevertheless terribly 
vain. After a glance around in the proletarian drawing room, he 
discovered in one corner the extremely primitive mirror, before 
which he immediately took up his position. He threw himself 
into an attitude, drawing up his dwarfish stature to the fullest 
possible extent — he wore shoes with the highest heels I have ever 
seen — and, regarding himself self-complacently, began to posture 
like a March hare in love and to rehearse as imposing an attitude 
as possible. Frau Marx, who was also a witness to the comic 
scene, could hardly keep from bursting out laughing When his 
toilet was finished, Marx announced his arrival with a powerful 
cough, so that this fop of a people’s tribune could take a step 
back from the mirror and meet the incomer with a stylish bow. 
Certainly with Marx nothing was to be gained by posing and 
acting. And so “small Louis” — as he was called by the Paris 
woikers, to distinguish him from Louis Bonaparte — was soon be- 
having as naturally as he could — 

To see that most people are actors requires no long study in 
physiognomy. One needs merely to examine their photographs . . . 

I know of no bad photograph of Marx They all portray him 
naturally because he always behaved naturally. Of course, the 
photographs are not all of the same value. The features that char- 
acterize Marx the man are not always equally pronounced. Phys- 
ical or mental discomfort or indisposition, or the predominance 
of some particular thought or emotion may introduce alien traits 
into one’s facial expression. While all pictures of Marx are good, 
the best, in my judgment, is the one published m this volume — an 
excellent reproduction. 


6. MARX AT. WORK 

“ Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains,” as someone 
has said, and while this is perhaps not quite correct it is certainly 
so at least to a very great extent. 

There is no genius without extraordinary capacity for work 
and extraordinary performance of work. The so-called genius 
who knows nothing of either is only an irridescent soap bubble 
or a bill of exchange drawn on castles in the air. But where 
above-average capacity for work and performance of work is to 
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be found, there we have genius.. I have met many who weie 
consideied, bv themselves and sometimes also by others, to be 
geniuses, but who had no capacity for work — they were mere 
dawdlers with the gift of the gab and much talent for self-adver- 
tisement. All the leally eminent men I have known were extreme- 
ly diligent and worked very hard. This holds good of Marx to 
the fullest extent He worked like a Trojan, and since he was 
often pi evented fiom woiking during the day — especially during 
his first penod as a refugee — he had recourse to working at 
night When we came home late in the evening from a session 
or meeting, he regularly sat down to work for a few hours. But 
the few hours lengthened more and more, and in the end he 
worked almost the whole night through and slept in the morn- 
ing His wife seriously remonstrated, but he declared laughingly 
that lus constitution required it. I myself had been accustomed 
even at the gymnasium to do the more difficult work late in the 
evening or during the night, when my nnnd was keenest, and there- 
fore I did not regard the matter m the same light as Frau Maix. 
But she was right In spile of his unusually powerful constitu- 
tion, Marx at the end of the ’fifties already began to complain of 
all soits of disturbances in his bodily functions. A doctor had 
to be consulted. The result was a categorical ban on night work; 
also much physical exercise, walks and rides were prescribed At 
thal time I used to walk a good deal with Marx in the neighbour- 
hood of London, especially on the hills to the north He lecov- 
ered very quickly, for in fact he had a constitution that was 
excellently fit for great exertion However, hardly did he feel 
himself well again before he gradually slipped once more into 
the habit of working at night, until another crisis took place, forc- 
ing him to adopt a more reasonable mode of life — but always 
only so long as that was dictated by necessity The crises became 
more violent — a liver complaint developed and malignant ulcers 
made their appearance Gradually his iron constitution was un- 
dermined. I am convinced, and this was also the verdict of the 
doctors who treated him at the end, that if Marx could have made 
up his mind to lead a natural life, that is, one corresponding 
to the requirements of his body, or, we may say, in accordance 
with the rules of hygiene, he would still be living today Only in 
his last yeais — when it was already too late — did he refrain from 
working at night, and then he worked so much the more during 
the day He worked whenever it was at all possible. Even when 
he went for a walk he had his notebook with him and made 
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entries every moment. And his work was never superficial. There 
is work and work. He always worked intensively, thoroughly. His 
daughter Eleanor gave me a history table which he had drawn 
up for himself to be used m connection with some note of minor 
importance Certainly to Maix nothing was of minor importance, and 
this table for his own immediate practical use was drawn up with 
as much diligence and care as if it were intended for publication. 

Marx worked with an endurance which often filled me with 
astonishment. He did not know what fatigue was. He had to col- 
lapse, and even then he did not betray any signs of exhaustion. 

If the value of a man is to be reckoned by the work he per- 
forms — as the value of things is by the amount of labour embod- 
ied in them — then, even from this standpoint, Marx is of so high 
a value ihal only a few among the giants of the intellect can be 
put on an even plane with him 

And what has bourgeois society given him in remuneration of 
this enormous total of work 9 On Capital he worked for forty 
years — and how he worked! He worked as, only a Marx could 
work. And I do not exaggerate when I say that the worst paid 
day labourer in Germany has received more in wages during 
the forty years than Marx received as “honorarium” — literally, a 
paymenL of honour — for one of the two greatest scientific crea- 
tions of this century, the other being the works of Darwin. 

Science has no market value. And could one really expect 
bourgeois society to pay a respectable price for drawing up its 
own death warrant 9 


7 MARX AND CHILDREN 

Marx, like ail persons of a strong and healthy nature, was 
extraordinarily fond of children He was not merely the most 
tender of fathers, who could be a child with his children for 
hours together, he also felt himself magnetically drawn to strange 
children he came across, especially such as were poor and help- 
less. Hundreds of times, when wandering through poverty-stricken 
districts, he would suddenly tear himself away from us in 
order to stroke the hair and press a penny or halfpenny into the 
little hand of some child sitting in rags at a doorway. He was 
suspicious of beggars, for in London begging has become a regu- 
lar trade — and indeed one lined with gold, although its income 
is only in copper. Accordingly he did not allow himself to be 
humbugged for long by mendicants, men or women, to whom in 

28—760 
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the beginning lie nevei used to leiuse a. gilt — as long as he had 
something to give He was even furious with those who had 
levied loll on him by their artful exhibition ot some niake-beheve 
disease and poverty, because he regarded the exploitation of hu- 
man sympathy as particularly mean and as iobbmg the poor. But 
if a beggar approached Marx with a whimpering child he was 
irretrievably lost, were rascality depicted ever so plainly on the 
beggar’s lace He could never resist the beseeching eyes of a child 

Bodily weakness and helplessness always moused his sympathy. 
A man who beat Ins wile — and wife-beating -was then very 
much the fashion in London — he would gladly have had flogged 
to the point of death Owing to his impulsive nature, on such 
occasions he not infrequently got both himself and us into 
trouble. One evening I was riding with him on the lop oi an omni- 
bus towards Hampstead Road when m front of a gm palace at a 
halting place we noticed a crowd out of which came the pieicmg 
sound of a woman’s voice shrieking ’‘Miudoi' Vurdoi Quick 
as lightning, Marx sprang down and I after him I wanted io 
hold him hack — 1 might as well have tiled to stop a bullet with 
my bare hand In a moment we were m the midst of Ihe Huong-, 
and the wa\o oi human beings closed behind us “What is the 
matter’’’ What the matter was became apparent soon enough A 
drunken woman had had a quarrel with her husband, the latter 
wanted to gel her home, she resisted and raised an oulci y like one 
possessed. So far, so good There was no reason for our interven- 
tion — that we saw Bui that the quarrelling pair also saw. Thev 
immediately made peace and turned on ns, while the crowd round 
about us drew closer and closer and took up a threatening atti- 
tude against “those damned foreigners ” The woman especially 
made a furious onslaught on Marx, aiming at his magnificent glossy 
black beard. I tried 1 to calm the storm — in vain And if two sturdy 
constables had not opportunely appeared on the scene of battle we 
would have had to pay dear for our philanthropic attempt at inter- 
vention We were glad to come out of it with a whole skm and to 
be seated once more on an omnibus taking us home. Thereaftei Marx 
was somewhat more cautious in such attempts at intervention. 

One had to see Marx with his children in order to get a com- 
plete idea of the emotional depth and the childlike nature of this 
hero of science In his minutes of leisure or on walks, he lugged 
them about, played the maddest, merriest games with them — in 
brief, was a child among children On Hampstead Heath we some- 
times played “cavalry.” I would take one of the little daughters on 
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my shoulders, Marx the other, and then we would vie with one an- 
other in tiottmg and jumping — on occasion there was also a skirm- 
ish between the mounted riders. Foi the gnls weie as umestiained 
as boys and could also stand a bump or two without crying 

The society of children was a necessity lor Marx — they were 
a means of recreation and reireshment to him. And when his 
own children were grown up or dead, his grandchildren took 
their place. Little Jenny, who in the beginning of the 'seventies 
lnained Longuet, one of the Commune refugees, brought Marx 
seveial boys into the house — wild youngsters. The eldest especially, 
Jean or Johnny was his grand! ather s favourite. He could do 
what he liked with Marx and he knew it One day, when 
I was on a visit m London, Johnny, whom his patents had 
sent o\er liom Pans — us occurred several times every year — hit 
upon (he brilliant idea of converting ‘Moor 1 into an omnibus , on 
the box of which, that is to say, Maix's shoulders, he sealed him- 
self, while Engels and I were appointed to be omnibus horses After 
we were propeily harnessed, a wild chase — or rather a furious 
dii\e — ensued m the little gaiden behind Marx s cottage m Mait- 
land Park Road Or perhaps it was in Engels’ house at Regent’s 
Park The average London houses are all so much alike that 
they can easily be confused especially their gaidens A few square 
vaids ol gravel and grass, both so thickly covered with a layer of 
London ‘‘blacks” or “black snow” (the soot pai tides flying around) 
that one cannot distinguish where giass begins and gravel ends — 
that is a London “garden ” 

And now they started off, gee up* With international cries in 
German, English and French — Go on T Plus vite? Hurra? “Moor” had 
to trot so that the sweat ran down his face, and if Engels or 
I tried to slacken the pace at all, the whip of the relentless driver 
immediately descended on our backs r You naughty horse! en avant? 
And so on, until Marx could not go on any more Then negotiations 
were begun with Johnny and an armistice was concluded 

8 LENCHEN 

Ever since Marx’s household was established, Lenchen, in the 
words of one of the daughters, became “the soul of the house” 
and, in the highest, noblest sense of the woid — the maid-of -all- 
work Was there anything she did not have to do 6 ? Was there 
anything she did not do joyfully'? I need only recall her many 
trips to that mysterious, much berated and yet much cultivated, 

28 * 
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benevolent relative, the ‘"uncle” with the three brass balls And 
always she was cheerful, smiling, icady to help. Yet she could 
also be angry, and “Moor’s” enemies she hated with a fierce hatred 

If Frau Maix was not well, Lenchen acted as mother — and 
also on other occasions she was a second mother to the children. 
She had a will of her own loo — a strong, firm will Whatever 
she deemed necessary was done. 

Lenchen exercised, as I have said, a sort of dictatorship — to 
formulate the relationship precisely, I might say: Lenchen was 
the dictator m the house, Frau Marx the ruler. And Marx sub- 
mitted hke a lamb to this dictatorship. It has been said that no 
one is a great man in the eyes of his valet. Marx was certainly 
not one in Lenclien’s eyes. She would have sacrificed herself for 
him, she would have given her life for him and Frau Marx and 
any of the children a hundred limes over if it had been neces- 
sary or possible — she did indeed give her life — but Marx could 
not impress her. She knew him with all his moods and weakness- 
es and she twisted him round her little finger. However irritable 
his mood, however much he stormed and raged so that everyone 
else was only loo glad to steer clear of him, Lenchen boldly beard- 
ed the lion in his den, and if he growled she read him such a 
lecture that the lion became as tame as a lamb. 

9. WALKS WITH MARX 

Our trips to Hampstead Heath’ Were 1 to live to be a thou- 
sand, I would never forget them. Hampstead “Heath” lies beyond 
Primrose Hill and, like it, is well known to the world outside 
London through Dickens’ Pickwick Papers It is today still very largely 
heath, that is to say, hilly country, not built upon, with prickly 
gorse bushes and clumps of trees. It has miniature mountains 
and valleys where everyone can roam and sport at will without 
fear of trespassing, i e , of entering without authorization upon 
private property, of being stopped by some guardian of the holy 
property and made to pay a fine. Hampstead Heath is still a fa- 
vourite place for the Londoners’ excursions, and on a fine Sunday 
it is black with men’s and gay with women’s appaxel. The ladies 
take special delight in putting the patience of the, in any case 
very patient, donkeys and hack horses to the test. Forty years 
ago, Hampstead Heath was very much larger and more natural, 
more primordial than it is today. A Sunday on Hampstead Heath 
was one of our greatest pleasures. The children would talk of it 
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the whole week beforehand and we grown-ups, old and young, 
would also eagerly look forward to it. The very journey there was 
a festival. The girls were excellent walkers, lissom and untiring as 
cals. From Dean Street where the Marxes lived — a few doors 
away from Church Street where I had made my anchorage — it 
was a good hour and a quarLer, and as a rule we started out by 
eleven o’clock in the morning. True, we often started later, for 
early rising is not the custom in London and it always took some 
time before everything was xeady, the children looked after and 
the basket properly packed. 

That basket! It stands, or rather hangs, before my mind’s eye 
as really, as vividly, as alluiingly, as appetizingly as if I had seen 
it on Lenchen s arm only yesterday. 

For the basket was our provision store, and when one has a 
strong and healthy stomach and very often not the necessaiy 
small change m one’s pocket (big money was at that time entire- 
ly out of the question), the food pioblem plays a very outstand- 
ing role. And our good Lenchen, w T ho kept a sympathetic heart 
in her breast for us starving and therefore ever-hungry guests, 
knew this very well A mighty roast of veal was the traditional 
piece de resistance for a Sunday on Hampstead Heath. A basket 
of unusual dimensions for London, rescued by Lenchen from the 
old days at Treves, served as a receptacle, as a sort of tabernacle, 
lor the holy of holies Along with the roast there was tea -with 
sugar, and occasionally some lruit Bread and cheese we would 
buy on the Heath, where, as in Berlin coffee gardens, crockery 
and boiling water and milk could be obtained and everyone, ac- 
cording to his desire and means could — and can — buy bread, 
cheese, butter and beer, together with the shrimps, watercress and 
periwinkles featured by the place 

The trek itself was usually accomplished m the following or- 
der. I went m front as vanguard accompanied by the two girls — 
sometimes relating stories, and sometimes doing free gymnastic 
exercises or hunting for wild flowers, which at that time were not 
so rare as they are now. Behind us came some friends Then 
came the main body of the army: Marx with his wife and perhaps 
some Sunday visitors who claimed a certain amount of attention. 
And behind these came Lenchen with, the hungriest of the guests, 
who helped her to carry the basket. If there was more company 
present it was distributed among the various columns of the army. 
I need hardly say that the order of march or battle array could be 
varied according to mood or needs 
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Anived al the Heath, we would hist of all look for a spot 
wlieie wo could pitch camp, taking into aceounl the prospects ol 
obtaining tea and beer. 

After they had refreshed themselves with food and drink, the 
picnickers sought out the most comfortable place for silting and , 
camping, and — provided a nap was not given the preference — the 
Sunday newspapers bought on the way were fished out of our 
pocketsi and wo would begin to read and talk politics — while the 
children, who quickly found playmates, played hide-and-seek 
among the gorse bushes. 

But we had to intioduce some variety into our life of ease and 
so races were held, and sometimes there was wrestling, aiming 
with slones or other sports One Sunday we discovered a horse- 
chestnut tree with ripe fruit near our camping place “Let’s see 
who can biing down the most,” someone shouted and with shouts 
of hurrah we set lo work. “Moor” was like a madman, and certainly 
bringing down chestnuts was not his strong point. But he was in- 
defatigable — as w r e all weie. The bombardment only ceased when 
the last chestnut had been secuied amid wild cues of triumph Marx 
could not use liis right arm for eight days afterwards, and I was 
m no belter shape. 

The greatest “heat” of all was a ude for all on the donkeys 
What uproarious laughter and mcriy-making (here was! And what 
comical scenes t How Marx amused himself — and ns! He amused us 
in two ways, both by his more than primitive equestrian skill and 
also by the fanaticism with which he asserted his virtuosity in this 
art. His virtuosity consisted in the fact that as a student he had 
once taken riding lessons — Engels asserted that he had never taken 
more than three — and that once in a blue moon when he visited 
Manchester, he went out riding with Engels on a venerable Rosi- 
nante that was probably a great-grandchild of the gentle, lamblike 
mare which Old Fritz 1 once presented to the worthy Gellcrt 

Our return home from Hampstead Heath was always very jolly, 
although pleasure in retrospect does not evoke such joyful thoughts 
as in anticipation. We were saved from melancholy — although we 
certainly had only too good grounds for it — by our sardonic 
humour. The woes of the refugee did not exist for us — if anyone 
began to complain he was reminded in the most emphatic fashion 
of his social obligations. 

The order of march on the way back was different from that 


1 Frederick II of Prussia — Ed. 
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on the way out. The children, tired out from running about, formed 
the rearguard together with Lenchen who, being lighter of foot and 
load since the basket was emptied, was now able to take charge of 
them. Usually we struck up a song, only rarely political songs, 
mainly folk songs, especially sentimental songs and — this is no fable 
— "’■patnotic” songs from the “Fatherland,” such as “0 Strassburg, 

0 Strassburg , du wunderschone Stadtr which was a gi eat favourite. 
Or the children would sing Negro songs to us, and even dance if 
their legs had recoveied somewhat from their fatigue During the 
march, it was as taboo to talk politics as it was to mention our woes 
as refugees. On the other hand, we spoke much of literature and 
art, and then Marx had an opportunity of showing his extraordinary 
memory. He would recite long passages from the Divine Comedy, 

01 which he knew almost the whole by heart, and scenes from 
Shakespeare, m which case his wife, who also had an excellent 
knowledge of Shakespeare, would often take turns with him. . . 

From the end of the ’fifties w r e lived in the north of London, 
in Kentish Town and Haverslock Hill, and then our favourite walks 
weie on the hills and fields between and behind Hampstead and 
Highgale Here we could look for flowers and identify plants, a 
special treat for town children, in whom the cold seething ocean 
of stones of the great city produces a passionate hunger foi the 
greenery of nature What a joy it was for us when in the 
course of our wanderings we discovered a little pond overshad- 
owed by trees and I was able to point out to the children their first 
living “wild” forget-me-nots. Our joy was still greater when we 
came to a luxuriant, dark-green velvet meadow, on which we ven- 
tured after carefully reconnoitring the ground, in defiance of warn- 
ings against “trespassing,” and discovered some wild hyacinths 
among other spring Hoovers in a wind-protected spot . 

10 MARX’S ILLNESS AND DEATH 1 

About Moor's stay m Muslapha (Algiers) I cannot say much 
more than that the weather was awful, that Moor found there a 
very clever and amiable doctor and that everyone in the hotel was 
attentive and friendly to him 

During the autumn and winter of 1881-82, Moor was at first 
with Jenny in Argenteuil, near Paris. There we met and remained 
together for a few weeks Then he travelled to the south of France 

1 A letter from fussy (Marx's youngest daughter, Eleanoi ) —Ed 
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and to Algiers, but came back very ill. He passed tbe autumn and 
winter of 1882-83 in Ventnoi (on the Isle ot Wight), returning m 
January 1883, alter Jenny’s death — January 8 

Now about Karlsbad. We visited it for the first lime m -1874. 
Moor had been sent there on account of a liver complaint and in- 
somnia. In the following year, 1875, lus first stay having done him 
a great deal of good, he went theie alone. The next year, i.e., 
1876, I accompanied him again because he said that he had missed 
me very much the year befoie In Karlsbad he took his cure with 
great conscientiousness and did exactly what was prescribed foi 
him. We made many friends there. As a travelling compamon. 
Moor was delightful Always in good spirits, he was ever ready 
to enjoy anything, whether it was beautiful scenery or a glass of 
beer. And thanks to his extensive knowledge of history he was able 
to make every place we came to even more alive m the past than it 
actually was in I he present. 

I believe that vanous things have already been wiilteii about 
Moor’s slay in Karlsbad Among other things I heard of a longish 
article, I cannot remember now rn whrch paper it appeared; per- 
haps MO in D could tell you something more about it He spoke 
to me about a very good article. 

In 1874 we saw you m Leipzig. Then on our way home 
we made a detour to Bingen, which Moor wanted to show me be- 
cause lie had been there on his honeymoon with my mother. Be- 
sides that we also went to Dresden, Berlin, Prague, Hambuig and 
Nuremberg during these two journeys 

In 1877, Moor should have gone back to Karlsbad. However, 
it was reported to us that the German and Austrian governments 
intended to deport him, and since the journey was loo Jong and 
expensive to let it come to a deportation, he did not go to Karlsbad 
any more — which was anything but lo his benefit, for he always 
felt rejuvenated after the cure. 

We went lo Berlin chiefly in order to visit a faithful friend of my 
father’s, my dear uncle Edgar von Westphalen. We stayed only a 
couple of days. To Moor’s joy we heard later that on the third day — 
exactly an hour after we had left — the police paid a visit to our hotel. 

In the autumn of 1880 — when our dear mother was already so 
ill that she could only rarely rise from her sickbed — Moor had a 
serious attack of pleurisy. His condition had become so dangerous 
because he had always been neglecting his illness. The doctor (our 
excellent friendi Donkin) regarded the case as almost hopeless. It 
was a terrible time. In the large front room lay our mother, in the 
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little 100 m behind was Moor. And the two of them, who were so 
used to one another, so close to one another, could not be together 
in the same room 

Our good old Lenchen (you know what she was to us) and I 
had to look after both of them The doctor said that our care saved 
Moor’s life Be that as it may, I only know that neither Helen 
(Lenchen) nor I ever went to bed for three weeks We were up 
and about day and night, and when we were absolutely exhausted, 
we took turns in resting for an hour. 

Moor once more got the better of his illness. I shall never for- 
get the morning when he felt himself strong enough to go into 
mother s room They were young again together — she a loving maid 
and he a loving youth, both starting out in life together — and not 
an old man devastated by illness and an old, dying woman, taking 
leave of one another for life. 

Moor got better and, though he was not yet strong, still he 
appeared to be getting strong. 

Then mother died — on December 2, 1881, her last words — re- 
markably enough, m English — were addressed to her “Karl.” 
When our dear General (Engels) came, he said — and at the lime 
his words almost moved me to anger — “Moor is also dead" 

And it actually was so 

With mother’s life that of Moor went too He struggled hard 
to keep going, for he was a fighter to the last — but he was a 
broken man. His general state of health became worse and worse. 
If he had been more selfish he would have let things take their 
course. However for him there was something which stood above 
everything else — that was his devotion to the cause . He wanted to 
complete his great work and therefore he agreed to undertake anoth- 
er voyage of recovery 

In the spring of 1882 he went to Paris and Argenteuil, 1 where 
I met him, and we passed some really happy days together with 
Jenny and her children. Moor then travelled to the south of France 
and finally to Algiers 

During this whole stay in Algiers, Nice and Cannes he was 
dogged by bad weather. He wrote me long letters from Algiers. 
Many of them I have lost, because at his request I sent them on to 
Jenny and she gave me very few of them back. 

When Moor finally came home again he was very ill, and 

1 This is the journey spoken of at the beginning of this letter [ Note 
by W. Liebknecht] 
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now we began to fear lhe woisl. On Ihe advice of liis doctor he 
spent the autumn and winter at Ventnoi, on the Isle of Wight 
I must mention here that at that time, at Moor’s request, I spent 
three months in Italy with Jenny’s eldest son, Jean (Johnny) 
Jn the spring of 1883 I went to Moor and look Johnny with 
me — his special favouiile among his grandchild! en. I had to go 
back because I had to give my lessons. 

And now came the last dreadful blow: the news of Jenny’s 
death. Jenny, the first born, Moor’s favourite daughter, died sud- 
denly (on January 8) We had received letters from Moor — I have 
them now before me — in which he wrote that Jenny’s health 
was better and we (Helen and 1) did not need to be anxious. 
We received the telegram announcing her death an hour later 
than the letter m which Moor wrote the above I went imme- 
diately to Vanlnor. I have gone through many sad hours m my 
life, but none was so sad as this. I fell that I was bringing my 
father his death warrant On the long anxious journey, I racked 
my brains thinking liow to impart the news to him I did not 
need to impart it, my face betrayed me — Moor said at once, “Our 
Jenny is dead'” and then he asked me to go immediately to Paris 
and help with the children I wanted to remain with him — but 
he would not suffer any conliadiction. I had hardly been half 
an hour in Ventnor when I was already on my sad iclurn trip 
to London in order to set out immediately for Pans. I did what 
Moor wished on account of the children. 

I will not speak of my journey home; 1 can only recall that 
time with a shudder — such menial agony, such torture — but no 
more of that Suffice it to say — I came back and Moor returned 
home — to die. 

And now a word about our mother. She was dying for months 
and suffered all the terrible tortures which cancer bungs with 
it. Yet her good spirits, her inexhaustible wit, which you know 
very well, never deserted her for an instant. She inquired as 
impatiently as a child for the results of the elections then being 
held in Germany (1881), and how she rejoiced at our victories' 
She remained cheerful up to her death and tried to relieve our 
anxiety about her by joking. Yes, in spile of her frightful suffer- 
ing, she joked — she laughed — she laughed at the doctor and all 
of , us because we were so serious. She remained fully conscious 
until almost the last moment, and when she could not speak 
any more — her last words were addressed to “Karl” — she pressed 
our hands — and tried to smile 
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As. lax is Moor is concerned, you know that he went from 
his bedroom into Ins study, in Maitland Park, sat in his armchair 
and tranquilly went to sleep. 

This aimchair the “General"’ kept until Ins death and I have 
i( now 

if you wxite about Moor, don’t forget Lenchen I know you 
will not forget mother — Helen was to a certain extent the axis 
around which everything in the house turned The best, truest friend 
Therefore be sure not to forget Helen, if you write about Moor. 


Now, since you wish it, a little more about Moor’s stay in the 
south. We — he and I — spent a few weeks at the beginning of 
1882 with Jenny m Argenteuil In March and April, Moor was 
in Algiers, in May in Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes Towards 
the end of June and during the whole of July he was again 
with Jenny, and Lenchen was also in Argenteuil at the time. 
Fiom Aigenleuil Moor went with Laura to Switzeiland, Vevey, etc. 
Towards the end of September or at the beginning of October he 
leturned to England and immediately went to Ventnor where 
Johnny and I visited him 

And now a few notes on your questions Our little Edgai 
(Musch) was born in 1847 — but I am not quite sure — and he died 
at the end of 1855 “Little Fawkes’" 1 (Foxchen) Heinrich was born 
on November 5, 1849, and died when about two years old. My little 
sister Francisca, born in 1851, died while still a baby, about eleven 
months old 


And now as to your question about our good Helen, or 
'"Nymy,” as we called her in the end, because Johnny Longuet 
called her that, I don't know why, when he was still a baby. 
Lenchen came to my grandmother von Westphalen as a little 
child of about eight or nine years old, and she grew up with 
Moor, mother and Edgar von Westphalen Helen alw-ays remained 
very tenderly attached to the old Westplialens. And Moor also. 
He never tired of telling us of the old Baron von Westphalen, 
of his wonderful knowledge of Shakespeare and Homer. He 
could repeat whole rhapsodies of Homer word for word, from 

1 He got the name Fawkes from the hero of the “Gunpowder plot, ,r " Guido 
IGuy) Fawkes, whose anniversary, November 5, 'is still noisily celebrated or, 
more correctly, execrated in England every year. [Note by U r . LiebknechtJ] 
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beginning to end, and he knew most of Shakespeare's plays by 
heart, both m English and Geiman. Moor’s father, on the other 
hand — whom Moor greatly admired — was a real “Frenchman’" 
of the eighteenth century. He knew his Voltaire and Rousseau by 
heart, as old Weslphalcn knew his Homer and Shakespeare And 
Moor undoubtedly owed his remarkable versatility to a large extent 
to these “hereditary” influences. 

But to return to Helen. Whether she came to my parents 
before or after they went to Paris — (which occurred very soon after 
their marriage) I cannot say. I only know that my grandmother 
sent the young girl to our mother “as the best that she could send 
her — faithful, dear Lenchen.” And faithful, dear Lenchen staved 
with my parents, and her younger sister Marianne also came later 
on. You will hardly recall her because it was after your time . . 

11. WANT AND PRIVATION 

Innumerable lies have been spread about Marx — including the 
false statement that he lived in riotous luxury while the common 
herd of refugees around him went hungiy and starved. 1 do not 
consider myself justified m entering here into details, but I can 
say this much: what these diaries have once again brought freshly 
and vividly before my eyes was no isolated case of need such 
as could happen to anyone, especially in a foreign country where 
persons or places to turn to for aid are lacking; Marx and his 
family experienced for years the misery of the life of refugees m 
its most acute form. There can have been but few refugees who 
suffered more than Marx and his family. And even later on, when 
the income was larger and moie regular, the Marx family was not 
spared worries over their daily bread. During whole years — and 
the worst was then alieady over — the pound sterling which Man. 
was paid each week for his articles to the New York Tribune Was 
his only certain source of income. . . 

12. MARX’S GRAVE 

Marx’s family grave, it should more correctly be called. It is 
situated in Highgate Cemetery, in the north of London, on a hill 
which overlooks the giant city. 

Marx did not want a “memorial.” To have desired to put up 
any other memorial to the creator of the Communist Manifesto 
and of Capital than that which he had built himself would have 
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been ail msult to the gieat dead In the minds and hearts of mil- 
lions of workers, who have “united” at his call, he not only has 
erected to himself a memorial more lasting than bronze, but has also 
created the living soil in which what he taught and desired will 
become — and m part has already become — a consummated deed. 

We Social-Democrats have no saints and no saints’ tombs, 
but millions think with gratitude and veneration of the man who 
rests in this cemetery in the north of London. And thousands of 
years hence, when the savagery and narrow-mindedness which the 
efforts of the working class for its emancipation encounter today 
have become a scarcely credible tale of the past, free and noble men 
will still stand at this graveside and with bared heads whisper to their 
children 

“Here lies Kail Maixt” 

Here lies Karl Marx and his family . A simple maxble slab, 
bordered with ivy, lies like a pillow at the head of the grave, 
which is enclosed by marble blocks, and on the slab the in- 
scription 

Jenny von Westphalen 

The heloved wife of 
Karl Mars 

Born 12th February 1814 
Died 2nd December 1881 

and Karl Marx 

Rom May 5 1818, died March 14, 1883 

and Harry Longuet 
Their grandson 

Born July 4, 1878, died March 20, 1883 

and Helene Demuth 
Born January 1, 1823, died No\ ember 4, 1890 

The family grave does not contain the whole family, that is, 
in respect to the members no longer alive. The three children 
who died in London are buried in other London cemeteries — one 
of them, Edgar (“Musch”), for certain , the other two probably 
in the cemetery of Whitfield Chapel in Tottenham Court Road. 
And Jenny Marx, the favourite daughter, rests in Argenteuil, near 
Paris, where death snatched her from her happy family 
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But it not all of the dead children and grandchildren havi 
found a place m the larnily giave. still it holds one who belonged 
to the family, although not by bonds of blood "iailhlul Lenchen, ’ 
Helene Demuth. 

Thai she should icst in the family grave had been decided 
already by Frau Marx, and alter her by Marx And Engels, the 
faithful Eckhart, faithful as Lenchen liersell. earned out Ihis 
duly together with the surviving childieu, as he would have done 
just the same on his own initiative 

What Marx’s children thought of Lenchen, how tenderly they 
were attached to her, how deeply they revered her memory, can 
be seen from the letleis of Marx's youngest daughter published 
elsewhei e 1 

And when on mv way home m a Paris, aflei my last visit to 
London, 1 was levelling m old London reminiscences wilh 
“Loichen” at Dr avert, whore Lafaigue and his wife Laura Murx 
had fashioned themselves an enviable eounliv honu, and 1 spoke 
of my intention oi writing Ihis memorial booklet, she also said 
to me, just as Tossy had done in the letter lcpioduced above and 
afterwards also by word of moulh "Don’t you forget Lenchen' 

Well, 1 have not iorgollen Lenchen and shall not forget her 
Was she not indeed a Iricnd to me for foity yea is 9 Was she not 
indeed in my London refugee period often also my " providence 7 
How olten she helped me out with sixpence when my pockets 
were empty and (here was not too low a tide in Marx’s house — 
for if the tide was low there, there was nothing to be got from 
Lenchen 1 And how often, when my skill as a lailor did no! suffice 
did she artistically repair some indispensable article of clothing, 
which — on financial grounds — could not be replaced willim any 
foreseeable period of time so as io make it wearable again for some 
weeks' 

When I saw Lenchen for the first time, she was twenty-seven 
years old and, while no beauty, she was pretty, shapely and had 
very attractive features. She had no lack of admirers and had 
repeated opportunities of making a good match. Nevertheless, with- 
out having made any vow, this faithful soul considered it a matter 
of course that she should remain wilh “Moor” and “Frau Marx” 
and the children. 

She remained — and the years of her youth passed away. She 
remained during want and privation, in good fortune and in bad. 


1 For one of these letters tee above, section 10, p 439. — Ed. 
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Her first rest came when death had mown down both (he Ionian 
and the man to whom she had linked her fate. She found rest 
with Engels, and while staying with him she died — forgetful of 
self to the last And now she rests m the family grave 


Fuend Motteler, the lied Postmaster, * who now lives in 
Hampstead, not far from Highgate, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the grave. 

“Marx’s grave is set round with white maible, the small slab 
with names and dates m black lettering is of the same material. 
Spanish grass, wood ivy, which I bi ought hack from Switzerland 
on one occasion, and a few small lose bushes form its simple 
adornment, mostly ovcigiown by wild grasses, as is usual here 
m bordered graves. My way usually lakes me twice a week 
through Highgate Cemetery by Marx's grave, then I lemove the 
grass if the overgrowth is excessive A good deal gets withered 
during hoi summers as llie two last have been (this year, when 
it rained so much on the Continent, there was a drought in 
England the like of which no one remembers, and m the parks 
too the grass is completely withered). Even with Lessner's help, 
it was not possible for me to protect the grave from the effects 
of the burning sun and so we had after all, ot couise in agree- 
ment with the A\ clings, who on account of the enormous distance 
can only seldom come here, to entrust it to the regular care of the 
cemetery gardener.” 



